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rection/’ and there is no resurrection without the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh. In the second place, it is necessary to 
admit laborious and dusty discussion, not only of disputed 
events, but of the inner workings of a mind. It is the 
attempt to achieve either of these ends that gives such 
history as that which I have attempted its burden of 
endeavour. It is the attempt to unite the two which 
lends also to such a book a necessary, but inartistic 
incongruity. I could not illustrate that burden and that 
incongruity better than by referring to the very subject 
of the pages that follow. 

Nothing would be easier than to make a drama of 
the life of Robespierre, were one content to neglect the 
exactitude of historical record. On the other hand, 
nothing would be easier — seeing the enormous amount 
of material that has been accumulated with regard to 
him, the mass of his written work, and the great host of 
witnesses that have left their impression of him for 
posterity — than to write down a voluminous chronicle in 
which the self-contradictions should be stated, but not 
explained, and in which all the sequence of the great 
story and all its poignancy should be neglected. I say 
either of these, the drama or the chronicle, would follow a 
straight road. But when it comes to the combination of 
both, there is imposed a task in which perfection is 
impossible, and whose fulfilment I know will certainly not 
be found in this book. Yet such a combination is the 
first duty of history. 

Let me take an instance, one out of a hundred, of 
what I mean. In the last seven weeks of the Terror, 
when that system had, as it were, passed into frenzy, 
Robespierre was regarded universally as its author and 
king. There must be some foundation for a tradition 
which all contemporaries, domestic and foreign, unques- 
tioningly accepted. Nothing could be easier and nothing 
would more satisfy the sense of the dramatic in history 
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tlian to present him as the guilty conceiver of an enor- 
mous crime, and to make Thermidor the retribution. 
Turn to the documents of these seven weeks and you 
will discover that he would not sign the lists of the con- 
demned, that he protested against nearly all the more 
famous of the prosecutions, and that the body directly 
responsible for them, the Committee of Public Safety, 
regarded him as a danger; more, you will find that 
the spokesman of that body says that Robespierre 
perished “because he attempted to put a curb on the 
Revolution”; and you will find that those who chiefly 
overthrew him were men determined to push the Terror 
to a further extreme. What is to be made of such a con- 
tradiction? In fiction such a crux can never arise; in \ 
history, and especially in the history of this man, such ' 
paradoxes are the ordinary material of the story, and 
one may not so correct and omit as to lend the whole 
an artificial simplicity. It is even necessary, in present- 
ing one single figure, not only to admit every record, 
however contradictory, but to analyse, to discuss, and at 
the risk of great tedium, to bolt out the best reading of 
that hidden spring of the mind. 

So much for what is wearisome in the life of Robes- 
pierre. It is the more wearisome because he had but 
one theme, because he could speak of nothing but of that 
theme and of himself, the voice of it, and because the in- 
tricate problem of his rise stands contrasted with the 
plain and terrible scenes whose interest for us to-day is 
still that of an armed combat to men watching from the 
heights. 

And if the necessity of discussion threatens tedium, 
the attempt to recover physical details may introduce 
another danger : it may make the history seem doubtful. 
It will be discovered by my reader that continually 
throughout the following pages I have introduced that 
kind of description which is expected rather in the evidence 
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The work that remains to be done with regard to Robes- 
pierre does not lie in the discovery of new documents ; 
there are too many already, and those that would have 
told us most were burnt by Courtois. I say that it 
is impossible to add seriously to the collection of facts 
which M. Hamel made in the course of something 
like a lifetime more than thirty years ago. It is a 
record containing nothing but facts, each one sub- 
stantiated and every document quoted, and it is nearer 
2000 than looo pages long. The work which re- 
mains to be done upon Robespierre is the explanation 
of him. There are the facts in a vast accumulation. 
They contradict each other; they present a problem 
not only of the greatest intellectual interest, but of some 
considerable moment to those who would comprehend 
the nature and the origin of our modem polities. To 
arrive at the sharp truth with regard to this man, who, 
at the Renaissance of European democracy, was made for 
a few months a kind of god, is to understand perhaps the 
problem which the immediate future presents to us, and 
even if it does not do this, the solution may help us to 
understand the Revolution in which our modern theory 
began. 

To explain that man imperfectly is all I have at- 
tempted. It has been so difficult that (with the ex- 
ception of a slight essay upon the town of Paris) it 
has provided the occupation of two years. Now that 
the work is over I could almost wish that instead of 
wandering in such a desert it had been my task to 
foUow St. Just and the wars, and to revive the memories 
of forgotten valour. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PERSON AND CHARACTER OF 
ROBESPIERRE 

In presenting tlie story of Robespierre tbis must be 
attempted at tbe outset as a key to tbe whole: the 
picture of himself. A man of insufficient capacity, bent 
into the narrowest gauge, tenacious of all that statesmen 
least comprehend, and wholly ignorant even of tha 
elements of their science, became for a brief time the 
personification of a vast national movement of which 
he was but barely in sympathy with one single aspect, 
and that the least inspiring and the least fruitful. How 
did such a position come to him, and why did it remain 
even for those few months ? This same man, singularly 
ill-fitted to his country, to its traditions and its native 
humour, to its colour, religion, and every essential, fell 
suddenly from power by no general rising of opinion, 
by no discovery of discord between himself and those 
who had worshipped him. He fell by a kind of mighty 
triviality; a small chance of intrigue and conspiracy 
that yet carried in itself much of the fate of our civili- 
sation. How is such a fall to be explained ? 

The secret of his eminence and of his extinction 
lies in himself. The men, the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him are well known. The environment of hia 

A 
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personality lias been fully studied. Every attempt to 
solve tbe problem of bis career from these data has 
failed ; every such attempt has but resulted in the de- 
lineation of a caricature, or in the evocation of mere phan- 
tasy. The causes of that supreme elevation and that 
immediate fall do not lie, as they do with the vast 
majority of such historical accidents, in the pressure 
of surrounding things ; they must be sought from within. 
The problem cannot be approached from the standpoint 
of that fierce and open youth which was recasting 
Europe ; the youth from which his concealed activities 
so strangely differed, and which will always be as clear 
and plain as the good daylight. You can solve it only 
by standing where his own soul stood, looking out with 
his own pale eyes to see the bodiless world stretched 
on one unsupported truth, and feeling in yourself, as 
you read, that proximity of fixed conviction to organic 
weakness, which he knew to be his compound, and which 
determined the whole of his life. 

The unravelling of his motives, the establishment 
of his relation to the great movement with which he 
is sometimes erroneously identified, the exact fixing of 
his proportions and capacities are not idle speculations. 
So to present the real man has this double purpose, 
each part of which is full of value : it helps to explain 
the growth and character of symbolic figures in general ; 
it presents from a special standpoint the various web 
of the Revolution in particular. A life of Robespierre 
should show of what stuff are made those single- 
thoughted, narrow exponents of a wide enthusiasm 
round whom the legends gather, and who ^tend to stand 
in history as embodied principles, losing their real selves 
in the effect of time — and in a life of Robespierre there 
.should also be apparent that comedy wherein lies the 
artistic interest of the great story of France and 
Europe. 
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ROBESPIERRE 


as it does tlie most violent ill-judgment, the worst deodfl 
and the widest deviation from truth and from reality, 
is yet seen to be commingled with that permanent 
appreciation of justice which is at once the divincst 
and the most perilous attribute of the soul. 

Robespierre would have stood much more securely 
in history were he merely of that kind who, in tlio 
passionate quest for a final state, or in an immediato 
attempt to remedy injustice, come out in the open to 
ruin the conventions and to remodel the permanent 
framework of society. He would not have afibrded tho 
problem which it is the matter of this book to ex amino 
if he could be set down at once in the run of the re- 
formers, nor is a thorough knowledge of his life of value 
because it shows the ordinary type of those who lend 
or perfect great movements. It is precisely because tlio 
phenomenon of his immense popularity and brief hold 
of power is special and peculiar that the study of him 
becomes an appreciation of what makes in human history 
for the high growths of fierce religions and for the persis- 
tent following of symbolic figures. It is as an original 
that he takes the stage. 

There are men upon whom the pretensions of wealth 
and the self-created values of rank work as an irritant 
corrosive; they feel the primary dignity of man to bo 
insulted by such fables, but they feel the insult especially 
as directed against themselves, and in their attempt to 
avenge it they lose proportion, calling in all evils angrily 
to remedy this one. He was not of these. 

There are others in whom the material suffering of 
the oppressed raises so generous an indignation that thoy 
are willing to pay the penalties of exaggeration and of a 
kind of frenzy, so only they may see righted the gross 
wrong that forbids human bread to the poor. He was 
not of these. 

There are others again who, with the experience of 
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b) see Um man Imir.iili, and. «.» far a*i if»e d'-aUn^ e ,4 
timu will |M}rmit it^ t*? uati'ei him t'o appu.ar. 
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It is wisest, in attempting the resurrection of a man, 
to follow tlie natural order of observation and to see him 
physically as all could see him in his time, before one 
seeks out the remote springs of his action, or approaches 
an analysis of his temper. 

In height Robespierre was a little below the medium, 

but this feature, which would not in itself convey an 
impression of insignificance, went with a certain slight- 
ness of build that left him unnoticed unless, by the 
accident of the tribune, he were withdrawn from the 
crowd. His frame was of a delicate mould, his hands 
and feet small and well-shaped, his chest neither broad 
nor deep. He had not that vitality of action which pro- 
ceeds from well-furnished lungs ; neither the voice nor 
the gesture, the good-humour, nor the sudden powers 
that belong to men whose fires have draught to them. 
Indeed his complexion, though clear, was of that palo 
cast which we often associate with a kind of morbidity, 
and he was throughout his youth and public life affected 
with the frequent aj^proach, though never with the con- 
tinuance, of ill-health. Ihe recollection of this pallor* 
and of the delicacy of his skin gave rise (when his living* 
presence was no longer there to correct the error) to an 
impression of sourness and nervous bile which has vitiated 
most historical descriptions ; for, as will be seen in muclr 
that follows, his temper was even beyond the common, his 
smile, though cold, was frequent, and his patience firm. 

He had, in common with the whole of that French pro- 
fessional class from which he sprang, a pronounced habit 
__gf order, a regularity of demeanour, and a very remarkable 
capacity for prolonged mental work; but this laS sO'tehdGcl 
to expend itself upon imaginaries and perpetual deduc- 
tions that he lost the sustenance which it afforded in. 
countless other cases to the more practical minds of th.o 
Revolution ; nor did it produce in him that reaction to- 
wards common things which was so marked in Carnot, 
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wliioli had at Uu>. end h.'KUJt ti» | • 1 ii-r su St. Just 

a])i)ol.ita i’or arraiiiJffint’Ut fVi'kt'il iit \ii>* mliul r rdiur- 

• which nnist hu nauit'u.mHl lattT ; At ht,^ Hfn 

ivo him the iioatnuna oi' dri:as wlim'h hits .st» i.t'ifu 
; justly insisted upon by the hiN8'*riui *4 t Ut* f h-vtdu' 

' llo jmslu'd to some I'Xiu'S.. au 4*^ vu-t. wh<ua-hy 

(iarc of thti pisrsnu was mado tht’ duty 

ho old rAdmu, autl h ntill pre.s-r% . tl in ^ ,-,1 

iroiK-o by tlu) sotual class of whi.'h Ut* a nu-ju- 

Moderate as was his »'Xpmuhlur«^ i'^vt-ry jitn-itui 

lis life, h‘5 found the moans tV»r it w.tr.lr.dM*, 

devoted a ri-oulur pirtion tJ hiH tiiiio its muitu 
auce. In t.lie varu'.ty td cohmru ih*' P*'!"' 

,tod ho chos(5 such as were ho.st miiti'ii his typo uutl 

S(!Uco, and, partly fmm a liosiro {o» i, Ui, 

tly from ta.siii, ho pndVrntd tho rtJmira uf tdin 

itemporary fashion (»f his rank, a Witrsii hrowu ur oUvn. 
lou for the colour of his ouat. Um Vi-uiurtai 

on the hri.i^diter coloiirH of hj.p itmi ♦^H|H-thHlly upun a 

'ourite lioht blue, which the uooith- lit <*t iwt» tlutra hiia 

idered famous. In tlui earoful *4 « ’t.'itt u‘»‘ of hiu r.ilk 
ickiuo.s, in tlm buckles wdiieb. ovoit jtfior tlio iduiupjo 

fashion in I h(Mi< 11111111104 to upon hi-. uhiH’.H, 

his white stock ami -small law wriot hn »iie.plHyt'<l 

every jioiiit tlm )<otierul timto * *t hin H«iri«uy^ f,u(^ 
.at hei.Ah.eued by a far nmre aoriipn h n-t ta-'iit iuu ajol 
somewhat gri*aler choico llmu hi?-i *4*’i5»'hhouru tambl 
low. It is evident that with tairji. i% l.ir.lo hu woubi 
jservo to a detail the oonveiitio'fiH «>f tho Pi pp^ 


iirbering’, lUs brown hair, ear* fully hmik auA 

.andinjj;; fully outwardH, was p»*%% xv ii h I’xaot, ami 

ally repudarity, and it is rolul«’d af litm f lutt. iu all thtj 
igila and alarms of the iaai y'tns.r?4. whiui tdmm^ 

root battles joine.d up whole {lay ?■& luaho utou 

oeping and waking, he was ij»sv»r tit4;»lui.vt>n till thi> 

wfiil wutcli that undoil luM life. 
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Such habits -were necessarily accompanied by an 
erect figure, by a rapid though not decided step, and by 
"'"■““IS certain slight vivacity in the movements of the head, 
though he dealt as rarely as any other northerner in the 
language of gesture, being restrained in every attitude 
and careful to preserve his poise. 

When you came to look at his face there was ap- 
parent a peculiar character which engravers and sculptors 
greatly exaggerated after his death, but which a study 
of contemporary painting reduces to juster proportions ; 

. it consisted in the prominence of the facial bones and 
a lack of softness in the contours. This meagre hard- 
ness produced no very striking or violent effect, but it was 
sufficiently emphatic to place him, when we call up the 
great gallery which the Revolution affords, in the group 
of over-keen, sharp-featured portraits wherein are found 
also Siey^s, Jean-Bon, Camus, Couthon, and many other 
dissimilar men united only in a common appearance of 
emphasis and precision. 

Such effects as this accident of leanness produced in 
his expression were heightened by details that often 
accompany its presence. Thus the cheek-bones were 
high and formed the broadest part of his face. His 
nose was short, delicate and quite without an arch, his 
lips compressed and thin; and there was an insufficient 
development of the jaw accompanied by a sharpness of 
the chin, which, when his little constant smile was 
absent, lent a somewhat false appearance of .bitterness 
to his appearance. The upper part of his face, that the 
hollowness of his cheeks thus threw into relief, was 
remarkable for a feature which the hair-dress of the 
eighteenth century tended indeed to exaggerate, but 
which yet was common to half the public men of the 
time ; I mean the broad, high and retreating forehead 
which seems to promise grasp and rapid reason, but 
which ignores the mysteries and is unacquainted with 
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di'ubt. You may find if in ov. ry uf ull tho 

Bourbons, of I fidorot, n! nri’ and «ti Mir.ibrMU. 

For iho rc'sl, lii.s hoad wa-s rr- odar tiaor./h .stouiuhaf 
small and sui'h imprfr.aiiois a-, it lui dii uibu-d ui 
tclloctual power, or ratioT alaorify, wofo in>'r*a.‘.f. i by 
an upward holding*' of it roimuon t.> men of hi* mtorior 
sfcaturo. Ilis wonls thus roaoUi-d tho wh-do i-i an 
assitmbly, aiul tho dirooiioii ot Ina yar.o, whj.-ii 
tsoninionly abovo tin' horizon, atltboi to ht-; i“arr‘».4yo un 
air of conlldt'Utai that, wan hiually in k«'«-|i:nvj with fito 
attitude of his mind. 

lli.s eytts. whonou most Itl * .‘.olf pirri'od out w aril, oh\o 
immediate evidiuioo of iho homoyrtn ify, sinooitry and 
oireumscrijition us thoy ilid id-.o of tho lialf mi.pin t •*! h},» 
mind and of its unfit fotlm-S'. for ;..n, F-r tho '.’lylst 

promimmeu of thoir brow.s iJiado thmi .n«»oiu t|» » p. r •*» t 
and clost'r t.o^ethi'r than thoy t'oaUy w«wo, but thia ya‘.o 
no spueial (illeet of onority or profiiuduy siin'o fho-.r o donr 
and a physical w<‘ukn«o-'. in fhoir uctioj} modniod ..r 
destroyed their itJipre -.'hou, 'rh.-y won? ii^n’nliarU p ib? 
and of a neutral itn'oid'.h ^rey. itof v\:thouf behr bn? 
(piite bereft of Inillianeo ; .so htr fn-m p- , .. . ,n,o that 
comnuiud wldeh is eoniinou to tho \r.i'‘n of fh-so ujio 
control parliaments, a norvoua wrakn* -.-; fha' od a 
rocurreiit truiublimt: in thoir ltda eouip.-ll.'d hnu f.> tho 
use of Hpee.taeJes wlien lo' waa at w.-rk or wh»’n f as w.ss 
his univfS’.sjtl ludiitiho read lii i •.pt<feh«'->. Tho o^pff»-.t--n 
ef these nyon of hin was not. unkindly, and rt ae.-, firiuin d 
the slight, smiliug tension wdiieh wtio tlso cohuisou i-ostt^mr 
of his lips; hut an fiver rapid ghmeo fh.»t ja ’Oiijs'd to tt at *'h 
U|M)n every ofteasion, gavi* eti jib jis'f? ot what bo'SiUtO' in 
circumHlances of dangor mi tinb.d aJifllH' hahif of sU'ipo }' 01 
Then, too, he wonhl oiton raiM? his jotohead m wtosLIr; 
when lie spoke and play a littlo with his liti.s-i.-,. 'l'h.>'.«’ 
nervous faults that took awaV ho inu> h *r-‘in !«n ph', ':ie,d 
capacity for dominion Wfirn ri’peatod al a. m o iimn »hghl 
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movements of the lower face that gained upon him in 
moments of irritation or of concentrated attention ; as 
though the slight tremor from which his eyes suffered 
provoked a sympathetic action in the facial muscles of 
the jaw. 

But it would be very ridiculous to make of these 
symptoms a principal matter in the picture of Robespierre. 
_T^yj, vere generally, absent from his later, as they were 
entirely from his earlier life, and they serve but as indica- 
tions of the manner in which his temperament was 
affected by an extreme success and a corresponding 
danger, for either of which it was utterly unsuited. In 
evidence of this it may be noted that his face was free 

— from ^the lines which constant anxiety or ceaseless 

assiduity drew upon those of his contemporaries, nor 
had he any marked development of such indications of 
character, save in the furrows that flank the mouth and 
that stand commonly for some perception of irony and 
for a habit of self-control. 

I will believe that his voice though somewhat weak 
and possessing no wide range, yet had a power of very 
varied modulation, was sympathetic and clear. It was 
pitched to such a tenor that in the silence generally 
accorded to him it reached with exact articulation to tho 
furthest recesses of the galleries in the Menus Plaisirs, or 
even in the vast oval of the Manage. But whenever 
a hubbub arose he was quite unable to meet it, and 
would either endure till it had passed or succumb to ib 
as to a physical oppression. In the open air, when thero 
were no walls to make a sounding-board, he could hardly 
be heard. In all this he differed widely from those whom 
he supplanted, from Mirabeau and Danton, whose deep, 
loud voices could fill an open arena, and in any closed 
and violent debate could sound like large bells above a 
gale. If there was any other thing to help the success 
of his oratory beside the clarity of articulation and tho 
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pitch to which I have alluded, it lay in the reputation 
that a small surrounding of friends had made for his 
manner ; a reputation inherited from his half-literary 
youth in college and at Arras, where it is indubitable 
that he had exercised a permanent if exiguous charm, 
and one that Carnot, Le Bas, Desmoulins or the Roberts 
would certainly remember. 

Such in general, then, is the picture one must take 
with one in following his adventure and tragedy. A 
figure slight but erect and sufficiently well filled, a little 
dainty and always exquisitely fitted, not disdainful of 
colour but contemptuous of ornament, he maintained to 
the end those externals which had been the enamel of 
the old society ; shaming, astonishing or irking the sick 
slipshod of a Marat, the casual rough negligence of a 
Danton, the dust of maps and floors that soiled a sleep- 
less Carnot, the common tongue of a Hdbert or the 
guard-room coarseness of a Hanriot. We must see his 
small, set and pointed, but open and somewhat lifted face 
developing in the course of a stress for which he was not 
made and which a nascent ambition could alone compel 
him to suffer, some growing nervousness of manner. His 
pale complexion upon whose temples and forehead the 
veins would show, his blonde, grey-green, short-sighted, 
luminous but weakening eyes, his lips compressed and 
thin, but often set to an expression of advance or atten- 
tion, his large retreating forehead, his reserve of gesture 
— all these form the expression of which a voice some- 
what high and tenuous but not without attraction was 
the organ. 

He passes up the Revolution as in his physical gait 
he passed up the gangway of the parliament: rapidly, 
but not over decidedly; lacking, apparently, the power 
of controlling others, but withTEF^bhstahcy of attitude 
tliat proceeds from strict limitations and with a singular 
fixity of carriage, A man, with all this, absorbed in the 
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effort after form, possosstMl of a cousidorublt^ Htt'rury am- 
bition, pale, insniii(!iont, <?xuft. laborious, lio (itu-.s not stn*m 
much more than tho siuu'.fssl’ui and locally prcmijifnt 
county lawyi'r, a trillo pedantic, but cujtiyiny^ a sound c.on- 
neotion of justly admirin'^ and somewhat unim|irt's.sive 
friends; ono that, cntcrin|:j; politics, nuj^dit draft or c.riuciso, 
but that couhl hardly att.rat^t a j^n*ni*ral obsorvation. 

This ho should have bta'ii, and such thini^s ho should 
liavo done. What <lid lie ? 

Ho held first a group, tiicn a great political umcldne, 
then a sovereign assembly, and at last it natitm, attentive. 
He became the title and front of t he republic : the kiug.s 
roganled him ; lie put some, fear into tlu^ priests ; tlu^ armies 
converged upon his teiiemeut; t hi^ gtaieral run «sf Kuropean 
society stood aghast at his supposiul eiitamities; tho nu'Kt 
generous, the most prtuuical, and the most vhdent of the 
great Roformors alike insist tsl upon his lustring their 
standard; ho may luitauno lor tho martyrs and prophi'ts 
of comjiloto dumotu’acy an idol, as ho hu-s already hecoimt 
their logeiul. Whonc.e dal thi.s ustmushing ci.utrast be- 
tween his iiativo, iirobablo taireer and his aetual fate pro- 
coisl ? It procoodetl from t.lu! fact that hi.s ttharaeirT 
contained a .something whiidi the .sjieeial nature of the 
time craved, which it insisted upon and would not aban- 
don. That something was hut one faeJor of his whole 
temperament, it might have lain thu-mant though it tumid 
never have binm atro))hit'd. hut ttertainly it wttuld have 
Huderud neglect in onlinary time.s, and with tliat. neglect 
ho would hlm.self, in ordinary timu.s, have remained 
content, ed. 

To diseoviir this hidilen and pf^rmuiamt part of him 
wliich the Revolution deilitnl, it is nt'cisssury to examine 
what inner temper aecompauietl or gavtt risti to Llu^ 
nals I have de.serilHid, and Hindi a ttisk I mIuiU now midt-r- 
take: to .show the miiul that made this hody, 

The character of Rohuspittrro is coulatnetl in thetwi 
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conned, 0(1 facts : Eirsfc, tliat ho was a man of the old 
^tio— divining nothing outside of it, undisturhod by 
; germinating of the lutnro whieii worked in and 
^blcd the groat minds around him, and threw an 
,gy of travail into their splendid tragedy; secondly, 
lie had to an inhuman, or (if the word bo proforred) 
p horoi(^, degree the potentiality of intense conviction ; 
( 3 }ed had given him a kind of stone tabernacle within 
^oul whore ho could t,reasuro absolute truths and this 
^rnaclo remained iinprognablo. 

Of those two qualitios I would speak in their order. 

It was uni(]^nely bocauiso Ilobospiorro was a man of tho 
rf-giino that ho received so uuquestioningly tho philo- 
py which that world producod for its own destruction, 
^ his strict confinement to this society it was that made 
so universally accepted as tho loader of its exodus, 
full of tho tiino to come sullbrod from tho suspicion 
attaches to whatever is strange; Banton was too 
^4)h inspired by the fut.uro realities, the creations of 
j revolution ; tho Girondins wore too much up in tho 
|j,t outside their time and their world. Ihit for Eobos- 
;i*ro every triede that wearies us now, every detail which 
rojiHst as faded in colour or stilted in design, was part 
a political fortune. Ilia long classical allusions, his 
ll-apportioiiod phrases, tho symholism that scorns tinsel 
iis now, wore the very air of that time ; it was thought 
sound mark in a man that ho should unconsciously 
:;opt such habits always. They were to liis generation 
lat wordy compromises, tho allusive stylo, tho protonco 
knowledge, and tho jargon of science are to ours ; — 
ings which a man rejects to his interior and lasting 
od, but to liis immediate hurt ; things which make 
sy and succossful tho lives of those who do not porcoivo 
who aro content to forgot their triviality. Of such 
■vantage is it never to have passed tho gates of one 
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It is a necessity proceeding from the very nature of 
change that each period of a definite colour and temper, 

. ig an ideal perhaps of things long past, 
l.j-u i'nr epoch immediately preceding it. So the 
fiuh. saw nothing but vileness in the sunset of 

gouSj drew up a baleful legend to condemn the 
memory of Julian, broke the statues in the gardens of 
Lutetia, and threatened even our immemorial worship of 
wells and trees. So the Renaissance neglected altogether 
and left for dead the exquisite last of the Gothic ; planted 
Goujons caryatides upon the green walls of Philip 
Augustus and dominated the roofless turrets and the 
crumbling machicolations of the old Louvre under the 
high pride of an Italian palace. So we, who retrace the 
pointed windows, yearn for the perfumes, the visions 
and the colours, and even in our every political creation 
do but recreate — whether we know it or not — the middle 
ages, are amused or more often disgusted by the great 
century from which we sprang. But if we are to com- 
prehend the Revolution which was the outcome of that 
century, especially if we are to appreciate a character 
so steeped in the influence of that time, it is necessary 
to lose a little of this modern aversion and to love a little, 
if we are to understand it, the generation which used 
“Liberty” as a password or a talisman, and which by 
the arms of America and France, by the economic science 
of England created our own time. 

What was that generation, and where can its influ- 
ence stin be found ? 

I should be ungrateful to the forest of Marly and 
to the stone basin hung with silence, were I to forget 
the men whose shadows can still startle us at evening 
or the impress of the great kings. The genius of these 
woods does not pass, or if it passes, passes in a slow 
transformation that infinitely exceeds the hurried move- 
ments of men and that lives the slow life of the sacred 
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It would scoin otf fho j'lr 

were native to the undcnjiriiu th and fn* ?-■ 
and as though whatever {t.iwer pr*' ' J -' • ‘ ^ < - 

3 peculiar places, worki'.d with a '.o-'.e'i 
: the veil of loneliness and s.le. j*. Ih :-- 
!S are returned as tlieugii in on a -/r iV'- ; * 

, the springs have an older g:ie-!\, fur .e • . • 

!SS more niajostie, the summers are le-'.'- a; 
vinters have a more Saturnhui hr->ee,ir - 
mingles witli tlunn all: tind the h.i ' 
in minds from whoso clear vi.;‘>n pi* 
e framework of whose soeietv was i*.sm« d ■ .« ■ 
prise of polities, visit these place-. I fi. 

influonco is certainly to bo ili.se, . ver. d ii* se 
for hero only: the courtier,', wh-'in 
id, tho women whose eyes e;tn..d.? 'h ; - 

isiasms of humanity, tho .swords and th 
were to miirslud tho gre;it. wius. .oe 
thing moro than ihoir memorie.-: is houid . • - 
scrolled gates and tho soverti aveuue, .'i ' .i ■ 
nit manors. Thoru is u great hou ... )■» r' i ' . , - 
iiisty Orgo upon tho way to t h leuu ,, m v.' 
s or by tho sliores of wlm.se wiile .md • : .... 
discover that spirit alivo ; thej-e i:; m th*’ * . .. 

.0 Boutonno in tho wi'.sieni Pa*.iure . { .e.* • i e. *, 
I, an inn whoro tlio Oirondiu.s lo-ld fle.-r f J '.- ‘ 
ng as they wont up towunhi I’.o-hi i ?. 

c in tho declining siuumer <,f , r .. • r, ; 

ce preserves, exterior to and )d-:her than, *L. h:., ■ 
.ange, tho walls and tho gardem. to \0,Mi *h-v . 
■eturn. 

iy such influcncas my own ehihlho .d 
in part surrounded. Kveii uffer a hnr. d • v ■. 
thing in tho ilo.sh remaluetl i.f if. {; . » - 

ded, there wore charaeter;. whi. h S’l 
tion; women from wlioiu I hoard fh.-.r 
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in tlie guard of the Palace, and men strictly formed in 
what had once been the new stoicism of the Emile and 
fixed and anchored backwards to the legend of Diderot 
and the hard crystal of the Encyclopaedia. I should, 
then, be able to show what influences they were that 
trained the early manhood of Robespierre; what that 
generation was whose every impress he received and of 
whose salvation in Rousseau it was his in particular to 
make an exalted and irrefragable creed. 

Of that society, the heirs and executors of so vast 
and changeful a past, the mam, imprintjyas leisu By 
which I mean, not the leisure which wealth or a secure 
pride convey — pride was but in a powerless few, wealth 
was rare and attached often to a mere ofiice. I mean 
that the entire framework of the old regime presupposed 
and compelled j:efiQse and the spontaneous action of the 
mind. The least instructed of the poor, the most un- 
balanced and cynical of the rich alike moved in an 
atmosphere of economic protection, of custom and of 
set tasks. The eager competition that accompanies 
the rare re-births of history, that spurred the twelfth 
and the sixteenth centuries, that has enfevered and 
exhausted our own generation, was absent even from the 
conception of the men who preceded the Republic. And 
if a large repose was the lot (as it was the lot) even of 
wretched peasants who lacked bread and wine, still more 
was it the moulding condition of the professional class 
into which the vigour, the honesty, and the initiative of 
the nation had gathered. There was thrown over them 
as over the nobles, but over them with a more creative 
effect, the invariable and perhaps beneficent effect of 
ample room and quiet hours. In their art they pro- 
duced or admired the mists of early morning, the faces 
of young girls, the charming promises of April ; in their 
music simple and enduring cadences, airs rather than 
harmonies; in their letters, the subtle values of exact 
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phrase appeared. They enjoyed that unconscious agree- 
ment with their mould, that plenitude of satisfaction 
which, since it releases the mind from the rasp of effort, 
fires it for direct creations, and fits it to overthrow the 
very environment which it thinks eternal. Nothing in 
the Revolutionaries more startles our moderns than this, 
that they took for granted so much and had so many 
dogmas. Yet it was partly the same spirit which forbade 
even the fashions to change until the whole flood of 
the new world had broken; just when that generation 
was fullest of Nature, just then it would have seemed 
to t!^m rank madness to have grown a beard. 

^he P rofessionals then — to whom of course Robes- ' 
pierre belonged — were compelled by the conditions of 
their time to use intellects which no stress fatigued: 
they sought principles, and leisure discovered philosophy. 
The sentiment and the genial civilisation of their lives 
made them accept that Philosophy as absolutely as they 
accepted their social conventions. 

Partly their education (cl ^sical, severe, scholarly, 
in stinc t with Rome), but mucEmi^ tEenbuge moral 
deficit of the time, the great social debt that demanded 
payment, and by which Europe had swung out from 
the normal, turned that P h ilosop hy i nto the channel of 
politics, and at last this phenomenon was apparent in the 
rahk~where some great nobles, many squires and all the 
lawyers mingled — that they had in their leisure returned 
to the abstractions which are at the base of political 
science. Their art and music had tinged those abstrac- 
tions with a colour of sensitive affection; the spectacle 
of a world visibly decaying from the effect of political 
inequality had lent passion to their convictions, had 
made them regard this faith of theirs as a kind of water 
of youth, and their very conventionality had left the 
mind free to create a new society upon the plan of their 
creed. 

B 
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This titlo of inllu>in’H thrtnv up upim its the 

hum' uiul tin* iiit}u»‘ii*‘(‘ <4 .h-.tti .l;if«pi»"; RnusHcau. 
With this nu'Ufi'Ui <ti hu. isuiu' h lnu’f ili’'fi‘:.:.i>iu is 
iu‘t'(‘ssary. ft»r it- was ht! \v h<i f.i 4 infn .ui rxart iimuld 
uiid furi 4 ;rd iut.n pi’i'iiuiut'itf ttu'ju tho dfiu.iiui ut thu 
tni^dit.i'fii! h tU'iitury. It '\a: yivuu t*i him ulunu to 
rcstuti' with uMiftitiuli’ uiul p-uvfT tlio tttd\«-r'.Hl tlumry 
of thu Stato: it, was ot 1uhi.'.s«mu dr;iil that tiio Lp'ttcra- 
t-Ion of thi) Ih'VnIut iniuirif . ni.idr t !o‘ii(Md\ »•;; up>t.stltis, 
and it. was of liousscaii’s ii-rmula that Ih 'h*- .pirrrn in 
ospotnal much* somclhiiitp us it Wf-i‘<% tliviu*- : u uiutpio 
and pormuiu'Ut rovdafiou ot tho pofli'ct. stato. 

The' state* may htc c'xplaijicd i*r h*ti tmt'xpluincd. It 
oommonly sci'ms cd’ litth* mi'iiiont to the* fu-t'urity of 
its onlor ujtd td' less to tho happim-.s of its fiii'/oiis 
wholhi*r its lUialy.-ds h»» utfompli-d or n>'. j(<r it ifi ovident 
that our human iiiUtifie m.do'N (a-, if is made* hv ) socirty, 
and that wo live* in our own (’'‘untry as in a nalivo and 
nt'oi'ssary air. Nc'vc’rtholfss it will ovor ho tho attempt 
(d’ men, sinetc men tiro also r»'u'.<<nahh*, to dovohip and 
luaitd.aln soino explanation td* I lo ir arranpemt*iU,H, and 
to di.sccovt'r tho.so first priiioiplos upon whi>*h id»edieneo to 
a rule and tho nature au»l limit;! of pohticsd uutht»rit.y 
arc foundod. And this at tempt spriinp. from twosourta-H: 
fm+Vl^hntT-tihH ouL'or and douhiful mind id’ nam. eeaiseions 
of tho divino within it. juid therofoisc maleonient with 
tho myslc'rie.s and limitations by wldeh it is snrromuhnl, 
will not ri'st from attuedvino vmd reaolvino the disturhing 
comph'xity of its c'nvironment ; this Hpontaneims foreo of 
(.he intidh'et is t-hc' souree of tin* seur.al as td* evi-ry otht*r 
philosophy, and is the* prime and ntdde .t mohihe of jHditioul 
ixuptiry. Thu Hee«md smireo td Hindi a seloju'e is more 
immudiiite and praet.ieal. It r> siih-s in the neeoHsitj 
whicdi (dumge protluees htr some stau herd id’ eontimuty. 
How is this now euiuliiion or that unusual eomhitiatiou 
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of cirouinsUiuc.os to i>o luot wltliuut. a disarrani^t'intMVt of 
onr social trailition and without lUi'oiic.o to i.hat siaiso of 
justice iu whoso sat.isfaotion aloia^ hunuinit.j can roposo ? 
Wo cannot answor those lunv (piostioiis \inlfss wo liavo 
arrivocl at soino (hoar prluoi[)lo from whoso applitoitiou to 
tlio inocloru oirouiustaiKio a spitcial rulo may ho (huluo.od, 
Siioli and such an institution by its vno-y sooius to liavo 
introdneud a msw oHoiuu^ into living; wo aro in danger <d’ 
confusing things and ideas, wo aro distnrhod and hah a 
ncoossity of correcting back i,o a normal outline (he ox- 
crcscuncos of time. Hut in what mousnro are wo l-o a(;t { 
Aro wo in a particular cast' t.o abolish, to reform, or (,o 
roinvigorato ? Wtt tuinuot (.ttU nuhiss thorti luivt* boe.n hud 
down some few clear absolutes by whieJi tlu' e.ontlitiou of 
that instiUititm nniy ho judged. 'Pliis prao.t ioid ms'd, tlui 
nood which givo.s rise to oodo.s and is rolh't'.lotl iu rittnd 
phrases, is the soctoiul origin of polilittal theory, and so 
true is it that humanity cannot ilrndly ttsttaptt its ue.lhm 
that (ho vttry mo.u who mo.st atluct to tiespists mtila- 
physic.al dtiflnitions, and wht» aro most proud (.0 pin 
thomsclvos (.0 (jusl.om for (.he ri^gidtition of thoir ttoiiutry, 
aro thomsidvu.s, in (hat sarieJ.iliittition td' mitre imhit, 
proposing a (.remendous dogma of muver.sal a])pllc,al ion 
by which somo few stiUtts luivo ontlaH(.od fuvers, hut a 
lumdrod have boon bletl to dua(h ami finally do- 
stroyed. 

1 liavo said that the oiglUoentU contury of i(,.H nature 
was impollctl by the first tif thoso ha-cos; it timiletl tt)^ 
philosophise. Physical tliscovorlos alroatly .snlhoient l.o 
excite were nut yet so numorouH nor ho withj in i-iuigo as 
to confuse the deduc.fivtt powers of (,ho miiul ; autl, as I 
have said, onler anti a kind of artificial (piiet which 
brooded over the ruins of the olil worM coininiuitlotl (he 
minds of men for whom manind hduair and t'cunomic? 
strain wore alikti unknown, tt) examiuo ami define them- 
selves. Moroovor the period po.s.se.s,suil this mark of high 
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abstratitinii. that, hs spr.-nluf i*'n . I u!l tiu- ..f 

tlunight, uiul that iif fiu* w.f. •--•'iii* u' f.h if ii.i-l liulu-il 
up tho Viirinus pruvinf*-; (<t \ jhf.. a uiaf- .1 '.y ji'm. 

Looku that wrol*' tit nt. al .i Uit-ir t -In-Mf iMU ;i 

hobby, aiul tii'ltiurtni ull hr v.r'i?*' by lu . r,.! { uyi'ir.'j.iti.in 

of tho HOCpiOUt'tl ol illril--;; it 'JJ - > utl ?h.d V. r.'fr >il ''iivrrn- 
inont, also luailo t*ilui‘a{ii*u a -uri r -iMuiftl hH p,, 

wrote by hi.s iu.stiiiftivo aiiil p,r.-4'<n.t‘ »* rt-.u-.-i t\,r u 
siinplioity. 

But if tilO (ai^iltrrittit rt-liftU'V u.*nb{ ..f if bv its 
quality of loisurrly tlrray, h.iv«* p!i-! . . ■phi. iuul 

hi fraiuiuj^ thoiu wuuhl i»r*'r !»air i fur ifn 

intcllootual .sutisl.u’litiii a llr'oy fis*" S? 
also and uspinnaliy prr;.<'n{ ut n v. L.d I h.i-ir .-a’.Ir d thr 
second souroo Ot pnlitir.il M':* Jr r. If tt.i. in I Afrrjur 
nooil of a pnudr atul aland. oti i»>i jrJ.uiu, 

It i.s nut a iirt'i-ssary a''»-.'nq*annii» nf ■•! .I’rn’iU' rh.iu .'if 
that this nntul .shnubi hr {rit, fir<n..*h n ;•» jiti lu'v.m.ihlo 
ollbct of tinui that .'Uirit a lo rd ..L. .n".d vh a , }.;,u ,,tir 
wosUn'U Muropr by th*’ ip’r.ii hs .f Uir d j,vr-d« nf vUii.h 
inalccs it tho ovidrut hrud >'f fhr n-f i-nl', frit thn 

nood of, but sntVrri'd ihr iu-iual d* Ui lud i.'j, i* a<rni. It 
not only kuiuv that it '.ad, , if a! ... r..nr. 5 i,r-d wti 
appotitu h)r lundih. Kur rur rnilri-dn-ii ha-., a}..(\r ;dl 
others, f^ruat divrrhity ttf p.iri-i r-.nph d v. uU .•!*■. u’ and 
united moinorirs; thr>M»iil ui' Kur.*|K’ r> p-r-i..n.d and dr 
would Hoom) uuutV'n’.h'd by lin»i‘ . u.-i h.ulv us djd. imfi.Urd 
to (JxoosH, and brurs a fhiitn-anii mar]..’! <>! a rhaindri^ 
historical onvirunmrut. hnun fhr r..n,|.|.-%ov i«i ifn 
structure and thn varirty *4‘ i.ri.pjri pi..*-. , d Him.ki 
anomalies which thmalrn at p'rraf inf*iVahi Im d<'irr>»v it; 
but from its priiudphi ot unity utid lr..m ii'i rMir! ';Mtinnr‘i.H 
of itself Kuropi' ]ii'rrn!Vr}l and r..,i{da^?» tisr .q'pr..ar!i nf 
its own dissolution. Th>* fitrrad i-. s*. v- r l- .y fh* buiK 
of Cfpiilibrium is not f«ir;y..ffrn, W'r p:r'..s>. d m iha 
darkness of tho ninth uciitury a,'j m tl»r fr*tul*liiig 
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glory of tho sixteenth the terminology, the method of 
thought, tho mode of beauty, and tho main conquests 
of the mind which wo had inherited through those 
thousand years ; wo have still in Europe one language, 
and even our shrines are tho same. 

A hundred years ago it was not a local trouble of 
invasion nor a passing mania for wasting our enoigies 
in deserts, nor oven the rebellion of a part against tho 
whole that threatened us, but siuncthing graver and more 
universal. The wliole fabric of .Mnrope was in a dis- 
location between its outer self and tho ideas upon which 
that self reposed. It is true to say that tho supernatural 
had never disappeared so nearly from tho western mind 
■ — yet never had the social institutions raised upon tho 
recognition of the supernatural absorbed more wealth 
or supported a more dangerous luxury. Land was 
owned as tho Romans owned it, men thought of that 
ownership as absolute — yet the terms, the expensive 
fojrinula), tho irritant conventions attaching to land wore 
still feudal, and an absolute dominion was dealt with as 
though it wtjre a tenure, Tho conceptions of punishment 
and restraint were those of a society whose central organi- 
sation, homogeneity, and facile communications permit a 
certain mild and consistent pressure — yet tho criminal 
courts of Euro[)o retained (tliough they tampered with) 
the crude violeiujo that acc.ompanios insecurity and that 
punishes by vongoanco the palpable crimes of primitivo 
and isolated comimmitios. A hundred examples might 
bo given of tho tension wliicli racked Europe as tho 
populations awoke to these anomalies. One more onor- 
inous than all tho rest ovcrsluidowod and menaced her. 
Wo, tho makers or tho heirs of tho Christian theory 
and tho Roman law, had lapsed into the grossest 
form of inequality. A direct domestic power, mixed 
and disguised boro and there witli an indirect and 
economic control, gave to an ill-delinod oligarchy tho 
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of un isnlatcii otm(r<iL 'riiat w:us 

;u^(!t>m{tanlrtl always \>y i;4U'»r;i.ni-o of human f"inhti()us 
oflou by in.-.oh'iK't', sttmi'iim(<s by u I'lariiii' enntrast hu- 
twuun (.hi* mull anil his {'rflfiir i-ms V' t if rui vi .ictl with a 
imitlo of thoni^hl. (hat sjioKi' nf hniuanity in flu* L!^tmt*ral, 
with a thi'ory of jnrisj'niili'nco ilraun fiMiii tho strict 
t'jjfalituriauism of tlu* Umiian t 'nth', ami I'niniuoiilv with 
lifts political imptsrhuu'i' ttf the imhlrs. 

Thu tsentury at its very opt niiiii; otit umlcr the 
nuidaiuso of hocko to pi-rfcct un inst riuiiont. of rciiictly 
which !i htnulrtsil yi*ar.s of di'.iMisainn hatl alrcatly frccil 
from custom juul tsonfusinn, It- fi>nmil.iri:.t'd and lufulu 
familiiir a primo lluntry i>f the State. llefnrt' its tlr.st 
generation was grown old the edneat eil aud artieidate 
part, of Kuropo had nniver.NuUy enn-.'-nti ti tn n^peat a 
species of c-reed, to admire a rational hasi.s for the SliUc, 
tai give a risply in legid form t's every tpe- .tion of political 
right, and to every intorpelhit ion aganc.t authority, 'ritey 
cxphiine-d tho machinery of .soidety by iht' legid nieliiphor 
of contract or mutmd ohligiUitsn. and iletlneed from this 
(hslluition the cle;irest rule;, for le-gishit itm and the mo.st 
logic, al excuses for tho e\erei.s.. of gu\ f-rnim ntid power. 

Then! still lingers in oiir ae.uleiniea ji rh hate as to 
whether thtf men of the eighteruth c'-ntury ehoso the 
right metaphor whendn to expre.„s tho fnmlamental 
truths of pidititf.s. The dohate is Imt iin irri-levant and 
tudiou.s dtsftus.sion of nomeindaf nre, worthy of the afnio.s- 
pheri; in which it llouri.shi'S. There exi as a Irm* theery 
of tho vStato whi«di Inis evtwywhore hoen aeeeptod, and i.s 
in many forms, the Htarling poijit of all political ktmw- 
lotlgo. We diner as to the he.st torm ot the f'xeeutive ) 
as to tho host machinery for conneeiing thiit one fniiction 
with tho whole ; us to tin' proper mode and extent of thtf 
oxurcise. of legi.slativo power. We ditVer upon tlie reality and 
value of local characteristics, and upon the prueticid f*!li*eL 
of spocial ruform.s; hnt we ani agreed tluit sovereignty 
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must iilfcImat.oly rosido in tlio coiniminity, that .subjootion 
to an equal law is tho condition of citi/iaiship, that the 
governed aro normally a part, of government. Those, 
truths, which tho nobhvst of Jhiglisli documents has called 
Holf-ovidimt," may bo ex[)n'ss('(l ns being ]»art of tho 
nature of man, as being a r(^ll(\e.ti(»n of the divino plan, 
or they may be ytit more [o-ecisely laid down and be 
made capaltle of more t'xae.t dedue.tions by the. nscj of 
mathematical or legal im'taphor.s. Ihii. whether the 
organic, tho thoologicnl, or tho contractual method bo 
used, tho Olid is the same, though each is lit.b'.d to 
special problems. Tlioy aro all but indirin^t ways of pro- 
soiiting what (vse.apos direct delinition: that, there must 
in a normal and living statu be a circulation of powaw 
from tho individual to tlu^ community, and throiigh the 
executive of tln^ community luudc to tho individual ngain; 
that tho moral right of gov'e.rnment reposes upon an 
implied consent, and that a state is in its fulliist jxirfoc- 
tion only wluui tho interior liberty or balamu) which 
nudvos us self-dependent beings is in part tninsformcd 
into an (^xl.tuior and civi(‘, liluui.y of tln^ wlioh'. 

Tlie men of the eightei'uth ctmtury, inluiritlng a 
C(irtain tradition of phra.se and mssling sonuS.hing applic- 
able and dinuvt, used the h'gal expr(i.s.sion of tliis truth, 
and chose to express its nature by tho paralhd of a 
coNTUAtrr of association or (iinploymeut. 

So insistent was the approae.hiug eall h)r jdiaugo that 
the precisiou of the terms in wTiTeh politie.s should bo de- 
fined imueased W'ith ('veiy tniatise : beeumu tlie test of 
every opinion. A standard of striet regularity and of 
the utmost simpUe.ity was felt in that time to he not 
only con.Hoiiant to the clarity of it.s thought, hut neei^.ssary 
to the terrible work wbieli refuseil to be delayed. The 
second generation of the century, the men whose aetivl- 
ties coincided with the Seven Years’ War and the 
lethargy of France, the rise of tho cabinet system in 
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England, hud hoard no olhor tluui t\u) h^gal form oi 
so(5ial Kciouou, and wonld havo rogardod us mnnsly har- 
barouH other thoories than that wldtdi now t'xplained 
so easily the natnro of tho Slate ; nor, howovtw mue.h they 
dillorod upon t.ho results of its uppUeation, e.otdd imm of 
tho most oppo.sito camps eoiulue.t oxun a <piarn'l savu in 
.terms of tho Siunal PonlratU,. 

/ Tho third gonoralion, tlui men who had Louis XVI, 

/ for a contemporary, came imdt'r an inlluomu) that 
directed and in part produced tho Revolution; for tho 
general philosopliy and tri'iiil of tlio eenlury was gatln'rod 
up, woven, stamped hy tho genius of Uousstsui, The 
nature of his iiillueiuio is v(!ry <iommonly ignored, yet to 
ignore it is to miss tho vm-y spirit of the Revolution 
Rousseau may bo said to ba\a\ grasped all tho material 
of the time and to have worked in it, that mysleriouH 
ohange whereby tho inorganie, elusha-s into organic, form, 
lives and can prodmui ilstilf. 'fho wit. tlu' irony, the 
indignations of the. eighteenth ctaitury, lh<\ certitude also 
that was at their root, lu^, whosc^ wit was petndsh and slight, 
and whose indignation toarful, trunsformed from vague 
inanimate passions into a kind of pt'rsonalily that could 
will and do. 'rims ho who could lni said to have 
fashioned nothing yet ('.roat.ed som''t.hing, and wit hout the 
power to discover or U> IVamo he luul that rare inexplic- 
able mastery by which hroatb is blown into tho tday. 

It is Uvscloss to ask whence such a ptnndiar fore.e pro- 
coodod, as it is useless to aualysti Uhj potsts. It is tmough 
to noto tho great ovidmuajs of it that appeariul not only 
in his work but in tho vast eileets whi(di that work pro« 
dneod. In his siucerity, liis hae.kwanl yearning for a 
past Eden, his inhuman .stmsitivones.H at Qw ctmtact of 
tho world, ho had all the charaetfir of the men that 
impel tho origins of religions ami hi* was fotuul (after not 
a little ridicule) to ho the agent of a mis'.inu. Moreover, 
all this chiolly shono in tlio talent peculiar to such rare 
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lor this prophet, uiuhn- tho se.trehiuL," uml 
. if lisjfht of an inleuso rat iiauiIiMn was ''iMuteti 
of (hosts ('.jnitss <»r well peiscii eritit’.-. «if hi.s 
• tho livini^ won!. 'I'leist^ wliu least eoiopre- 
1^ inllui'Hot^ arts tiussts \vhi> hsi.sf appreheml the 

his ttKsdinm : the direet (hret' aiul uhiinutij keen 
t-ho Frouf.h ])liru;a 5 , Men wlie prefe.-.s a-.tMidr.h 
t ah llinsw over tlus mUien are like fer 

■^v'ho rnisrciid half onr own hiiitery heejin-.e th,-v 
lot, power tinil. iht' Jnetihejm I j uir-l.il itoi 

1,5 Diklo kas t'xisrtsised ttver the Rni^li-.h raee, 

■pppq man did many thinijs to the inunnu i ahh' 
^^jC-OtH'disd and at ttnupl tsl to lullil hN phiti, He 
thtsm with extravagant aitiipHeit ie;.. tilhd them 

I miftsntritlhdslo {ui,i'er.s against injttsliee njiper. that 

ngfini^t. tho unin'e.e.*.sary hai.iine»' of ildnva. He 
loal'R*'*^ h> tlnsni, more than ia tit ted i*‘r tlu’ iiuiootjr 
(P,)jhl,.s of thia world, an tinerv Kift ef t.-un., Mce,t 
sraiit of nhildlmod, ho proponndeil h.r them tafifastea 
dinnil'ion in whitsh tins hroeding «s\il id* mankjnd was 
asd H.sido, jast, ishild-liki' and a dn amer. he iieipiretl 

II with a pmver of vis-ien. lleeau-.e «.f hsm l in-re 

0 huHlsssapo.s in tho Uovolnlii»n, utni Nature. h» r di', 
;cH nnd )nsr infmito nnnids, ran. iVem hi;* ?.(.ureies. 
mgU tho tnunping ‘>f tludr nrmiers uml the whirlwiml 
thnir thshsites. Hut ono thing in enpeeial !ie did 
oml all thenss, In this ahortejit of hia pamphh is, thi' 
Jld rsit kSoeialj Im lixetl in litlh^ adamantine ehuj-a-s the 
itioal (snsiMl whieli mm demanded. 

1 hilt Kj.sttsm huH hi’oti identifleil with what we liHf.sely 
. dtuinic’rue.y. 1 ins ideiitilieatinn ia inappreejatisi «■ an<k 
tho wholo, orronooua, What l{on.'i«i»‘au wove toyi'Ho-r 
tho ultimato politteal t'xpreshien <»f his fijne wa<» a hedv 
ixact and oorrelalisd assert Dn dedm-. d fr-m rids prime 
th that what in tsominon tts all juen i-* nuesl^, h. vnd 
» accidonta by which they ditlVr, m in mathe.inatie.d 
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science one dimension is beyond and infinitely contains 
tbe last — as a solid exceeds a plane. So the Churcb has 
spoken of souls ; so the Empire had written of citizens. 
Government to be government of right, proceeded from 
the union of such units, which, but for their union, could 
not be. That corporate entity, J:he N ation, had a Wil l, and 
the expressioirof that Wi ll was th e Law. So Rousseau, 
within li mi ts that could afford to be exiguous because the 
material he used was imperishably hard, devised the 
political formula that was to remould Europe. 

Upon these postulates and by the trumpet of a 
marvellous prose he proclaimed the Reform, and fixed 
in the minds of his contemporaries definitions of political 
right. As it was into a political channel that the public 
need was more and more urgently directed, this political 
Right soon seemed the whole of Right ; its establishment 
and defence acquhed the force and quality of a religion. 

, The whole community was to be, manifestly and ex- 
• plicitly, the Sovereign; the executive was to. become 
opehly'ahd by definition its servant ; the vague thesis of 
equality, upon which jurisprudence reposed, was brought 
with exactitude and vigour into every detail, and made a 
test of every law ; the limits of individual liberty were to 
be enlarged till they met for boundary the general liberty 
of all. 

And yet, as I have said, there did not flow from this 
system the institutions which we associate with our 
modern over toppling states. He- postulated no crude 
machinery of majorities, he saw that government by 
deliberation was free in proportion as the community 
was limited and its life autarchic, growing its own corn. 

^He made a God and in immortality the necessaries 

of a happy nation. He wisely suspected representative 
bodies, that commonly proceed from, that always tend 
toward, and that can only vigorously coexist with pluto- 
cracy. Alone of his time he had the intuition that self- 
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govorniiiont duiniindH uncliangoublo and fuudanK'ntal laws, 
aiul by t,bo nncons(!ioiis vision of sinsb minds be p(',r<;tiivod 
what history now proves of onduring sociiitiiis, that snc.b 
a constitution was mort^ lasl.ing if it came from beyond the 
wall and was im{)os(Ml by an ac.ci'ptod “ law givi'.r ” who 
(iould regard the stat.e from without and <'mbl•a^‘,(^ it as a 
whole. So Mtniria gave Itome her rt^ligiou and so the 
forgotUui nn\ssage oanu\ from Crete to the lldloiass. .He 
presupposed no re.puhlic, though ho made of kingship 
and all its paralhds a magistracy; and ho admitted in his 
ago what liis youth had (Uaiied and what all .sluadd [asr- 
cuivo in id(!al systems, that men are a little too proiuj 
to sin for siuih simplieity to prt'serve a faeiht exislene.n. 

Such was th(5 ilevelopnumb of political theory \n tln^ 
eighteiiuth ea'nl.ury, and such was the most famous 
exponent of its syslcmi wlum, eleven years bt^fore the 
opportunity fm' its ap[)lie,atIon arrived, Uousseau that 
had survived to rt'.ad the Declaration of Indu|)endeuoo, 
diod and hecuimo a god. 

I hav(^ di'.idt at this length, with the poru.ie.s of the 
time and with (he organ tlusy produotid, b ‘e.ausc^ the 
tragetly with which this book is coiKsirmul is political. 

I return to ties eharae.I.er of Uolx^spierre and take u}) 
again its main condit.ion -that ho was a man of the old 
regime. A mau so uttorlyjtha product, of his day could 
not, but aece.pt all this political standard as a mathe- 
matical trul.h, nor could he help revering its expoiumt as 
the H('.er and guide of a ne.c-essary change. 

H(5 took the first postulates of the “ Contrat Social” 
for granted, knowing w<dl that everyone around him did 
the same. Hu dedueeil from them, and still de.dueed 
with a fatal accuracy of proce.s.s, with a fatal ignorance 
of things, and with no appnauation 7)f the incmasihg* 
chances of error, until his deductions luul <le.pai'te.d pro- 
digiously from thoir starting point, and began to prove 
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themselves in every practical application absurd. The 
resistance which such absurdities met he thought to be 
a wilful rejection of strict logic, due to the corruption 
of private motives or to the casuistry of wicked men. 
In such a path, wholly of the mind and divorced from 
reality, his being was absorbed. 

When we say that Robespierre was entirely a man 
of his time, it means, of course, far more than this accep- 
tation of the one political creed. It means the bright 
dress, the busy attitude, the Latin training, the pedantry 
of classical allusion which I have already mentioned, 
and which will appear very evidently in his actions. It 
means also that there was inherited in him, and that 
he was reminiscent of, the charm which clung like a 
September mist to the society of even his rank — for that 
rank was nearly noble. A certain bearing and manner, 
a certain carefulness in his relations with the world, were 
part of the toilet and the phraseology to which he had 
been born. This, which the glory of the Revolution 
obscures, it is imperative that any student of his life 
should remember, for as the turbulence and frenzy of 
*93 proceeded, his ordered figure almost shone against 
a scene of so much disorder. His absoT'ption in his own 
rank and generation involved all this; but though he 
must always be imagined coloured with the special habits 
of his environment, it is yet the atmosphere of political 
dogmatism whose origin I have examined at such length, 
which must be chiefly retained when one considers him 
in history. It was this political atmosphere that Robes- 
pierre breathed, and thought the mere natural air of the 
world. He was hardly born when the famous pen was 
moulding the details of the “ Contrat Social ” ; when first 
he could speak the lawyers of the country towns were 
making it their talk. The stagnant security of provin- 
cial life that never fails to exaggerate the characteristics 
of its generation, that turns the social code into a deca- 
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logue, that solemnly retains the chance example of the 
rich, and that ignores the cynicism with which a capital 
can temper its enthusiasms ; the unlaughing temper of 
a decaying family pride ; the effect of early scholastic 
interests, and of college prizes, and of his masters’ praise ; 
the decent drawing-rooms of middling wealth ; the vague 
hut continual adulation of contented elders and obscure 
women — all these make any man not possessed of dis- 
quieting vigour sink into the hardest rut of his time, and 
Robespierre long before his thirtieth year had taken 
every phrase of the coming reform as unquestioningly as 
a discovery in physical science or a new process in 
geometry. 

Now there were in France, and for that matter 
throughout Europe, thousands of men to whom the 
accidents of that generation were as native, and its 
political creed as unquestioned as they were to Robes- 
pierre. What, then, lifted him out from all those 
thousands whom in even mediocrity of vision he largely 
resembled ? It was the second and much rarer character 
which I gave him at the head of this analysis : that what- 
ever he held, he held it with incredible tenacity, and 
that he had in his mind an impregnable fortress wherein 
he preserved his convictions unalterable. 

Those whom it is customary in soft times to call 
fanatics are of two kinds. There is he who maintains 
what he very well knows to be incapable of positive 
proof, and very far from being a self-evident proposition 
— as, that the Book of Mormon fell from heaven, that 
Pinkish Elephants are alone of animals divine, or that 
some chief or king is descended from a Bear. The 
fanatic that would convince others of these truths will 
sometimes threaten with the sword, or be at the pains 
of working wonders to prove them ; but most commonly 
it is by an earnest advocacy and by the power of insis- 
tent repetition that he will convert his hearers to accept 
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lus visittii. It, is his th<' tliiiii^ lit* pri'iniscs 

liuH in it. soiiifihintt whn'lv tiJjM .H.il, un*i hi> |ir;iisfs it 
as a oUiff virttit* in his pr.i .‘ ivt*- . th.if thry rt-ality 

hy tht^ oUuniu-ls I'f atth.siMU an«l apyrt <'i.il i-u ralluT Uiun 
b}' t.lu'sc ut’ I’tiiuparisi 'll ;us 1 t \|.t ri>-iwi*. Ib'li .■.picrru was 
I'luphalit'ally imt. nt this Ihntl. 

Hut. tluTu is a Sfisin'i kiu'l whii’h !ui-: tthciu uildlv 
('luiuydi, a ni'Tt^ irritant utiurf upon Innu.uiity than thu 
iirsf. Tin*}' at tat'h tln-nnsdvt'; f.> rnnH* prua'ij.lf whii’h is 
nr hij^hlv prnbahlt', nr gnunraily ai'n. p! .ibln, ur nvcii .stilf- 
nvith'ut, and anutal \vith this truth, wh'rh l'> \v narn puul 
HoinnliinoH nniut an^ ahh'l tn tinny, tln-y pr.u'rnd t,n a 
thousand applii’.atinns of tluar ruh* uha-h fln-y lay down 
aa an iron .stamiard, nru-.hin ^ th** juultipln irr>‘;pdaritinH 
of livini( things. Of tla-an it ha; bn-n \i,,dl ;.aiti tJiat 
thuy go tt) tht' th'vil hy h'gtn. It is in th'-ir uaturo t.o 
KOtt nothing of tin* niy.tnrins, asn! in tlmt, tho 

aspnuts of trutii must, htt is* ttsdiu.ii ‘-<1. Thn\ tlo not 
romi'iuhi*r that- thi* Oiuin* Nhittu''* in uhinh -dl fruihs 
aro containnd ami iVnm ^'.hinh aii prnm-* d. has unt as 
yot hntm graspi'tl hy tin* imman muni, ami thny fail lit 
jtortutivo at hi>w jint'liginus a la'n tlm pr- •liability of 
divi'rgtmr.o iiinmasns us dnditrtinu pinm-rds 'Ut*p by step 
from its first baso in prinnijdn. V«'f sn at mu : i'. tlm rur* 
runt of dntincrion in us that wbnii :.unh fanabt’s juoHt. 
ilisturb and torluro us by tlndr pr-intin-il nnnrmitit's wu 
arc for ovor ropmanhiug ouradvrs ^ufh tin* unrnason- 
abl(‘iu:HH of our instlm'tivo ttppn.sif ittn. and tliinking, us 
tboir systiuu rnpoHi'H on a truth ami is nnm isft'Ut. that 
thcruforo its last cttimlusiMns tuav m*? !■«* tl« ni* tl , and it is 
this 'woaknoHH in us that givns fanatins uf fin* latinr sort 
tlmir power. Of tlus kind wt'rn tint lawynr.'* nf thu later 
iiiitldlo agt'8, of this kind aro tin* dtdrmlnrs of many 
modern ocemomio theorios, ami nf flu i ktml was liobes- 
piorro. 

Tho man who beliovt'H in thi.s fashion anti who appUua 
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liis belief UvS Uiis S(»rt ttf {;(invi<U idii iniprls hiiu, displjiyM 
juany KoCDiulary clianu'.tt'i'islie.s which, Nshcu wv. liavc neted 
ihom (and addial snim' personal uecidi-nis (o etiiupit<li’ 
the picture) will put hefore us iu its Iaru<‘r lliics the 
siuijjular temper eC Rohesjm'rrt*, I'lni.s lie will have an 
appearamui of conceit or vanity, hut that appearance will 
1)0 misleading; for it is imt the ordinary niuii’s .siinphi 
roposo in self—it is his devotion to tlm ohviouH, liia 
knowlcdLju tlnit he is !d)solutely c.onsi.sl(ail , that niahe.s 
llohospiurro an ('j'ei.ist. No itinn, ahnost. in history so 
incessantly haunted his audience with his rrpcaled pet*' 
sonality hut lie certainly inmi^n'ued that ho was hut 
omphasisino the etpialily of num, tin' iuinmrtalily id’ the 
soul, and all the other connected dotpnas of tho jicrfect 
State. He was inlinitely .sus]iicious and for evi’i* .seoin^' iuru" 
self abandoned but it. was hceimse he wais ipiit.- certain 
of his truths, and was convinoed (j.^i'norally with rejn.on) 
that others less sinole-mindcd ih.'tn himself were uetin^ 
af,uLinHt wliat they knew to he political Justice, It w-as 
not ho Init justice that steod alone in the hall; his 
eppeneuts W'ere opposin}^^ not him lait selheviiieut ami 
censpie.ueUH (rnth. 

Again, this uni([ue couvietiou desiroyetl hninonr and 
proportion. Did he hear a gibe against his wsstrisoine 
insistenee ? It- seenual to him a gibe against the liberty 
and tlio (led whom he preuehed. He missed relative 
ViUuoH, so that he wnw in polities like a maji who in 
battle has no sense of range; he hlundiTed unexpeetedly 
upon eppositionH ; he shot sliorl or over the heads of 
ep|K)nen(s. By us mm;h as matters were removed from 
his immediate Inmdling he judged them wildly I mean 
in practical alhurs. I hus his handling of the tlac.ohms 
was admirable and uniformly successful, td' the Bnriia 
mont gutierally so, o{ the I’revluccs and Paris somewduit 
iim.ortain, of iert'ign alhurs puerile; icr did he m anv 
fiiiiglo instanco that I can recall perceive the ultimate and 
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practical consequences of a decree launched on an exist- 
ing and complex society; he was content to judge each 
law of itself by the touchstone of the One Truth. 

But the converse is also true, and this is a matter 
not sufficiently seized in the general wonder at his 
success. In proportion as things were quite near him 
and of his own audience he understood them. He had 
proved himself a successful advocate before ’89 — after 
it he can be shown to have watched faces well and to 
have gauged the temper of crowds. He rode the 
Jacobins, and time and again could steer the Parlia- 
ment when others failed. I will even believe that but 
for the singular lapse which closed his life, and to which 
I shall in a moment allude, he would have continued to 
the end to impress and direct the Great Committee. 

He has been called implacable in his hatred — here 
again, as in his vanity, a false impression is conveyed. 
He was bewildered by the opportunist, and still more by 
the man who was tenacious of ideals other than his own. 
He could not but believe the man who dealt with facts 
and who arranged a combination of forces to have about 
him something impure ; he could not but believe the 
man who was attached by affection to this or that incon- 
sistency to have about him some aberration of morals. 
That practical temper and those inconsistencies of affec- 
tion which are the general tone of all mankind, he, on 
the contrary, imagined to be peculiar to some few evil 
and exceptional men, and these he was for removing 
as abhorrent to the perfect State and corrupting to it. 
“ You say that self-government is of right, and yet you 
will not immediately grant the suffrage to all ? You are 
insincere, a liar, a deceiver of the people.” “ You say 
you believe in God, and yet you oppose the execution of 
this atheist ? You are corrupt and perhaps bribed. If 
God be really God, this infinite God and his Majesty 
. must certainly be defended. But perhaps you do not 
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boliovo in lliiu tlu'U you also must, llm way ui' lliu 
man you aro (IfiViulino.” '* Yun say tho pi-nplt^ aru 
sovurci}.;!!, and yt»f. you aru soou in tlui Imu.-io of mon 
who approvud of tlu'. mitldlt’ clu.ss militia lirino mi tho 
crowd? d'hou v<m aro a traititr.” \Vhfn*vt*r men uf llui 
usual sort, porc.civc; luit ono ot’ tin' millii>u inoonsistoindos 

of lib'.- iimoiisistoufit's that, vary intiniti-ly in ilngmo, nml 

that, nuist. hu of a ram sort, t.u ho onimfod as orimns 
or aberrations Kohu.spiorro saw hut tjiariiig ant It hyse.H , 
soinothing unjust, untrue, and very vilo. 

While tluatry thus led him to violent atdmtr.iiie«. it 
forbade him siiuano atl'ee.timis. This, wldeh is I ho widest 
gaj) in tho toxtun^ of his mind and tho prineipal .symp- 
tom of his unnatural ahstraetimi, explains a great, part of 
hi.s ailvcuturi'H. 'I’here ean ho no lustier normetor of in- 
tolluotual uxtravaganeo than tho personal lovo ot friejidH, • 
for this gives experieimo of wliat, men are, edueates the 
mind to e.omplexity, makes room for healthy d<ad't, puts 
HtulV into tho tenuous framework of tho mind, and pre - 
vents tho mere energy of thought from eating inward, 
l^fany loved him. Ono man, helms, died simply for his 
sake. Another, St. Jmit. though losing a little of his 
illusion at tint end, for many years made a messiah of 
llohospiorru. HtJ him.self (mimot lai said to have loved 
witli eunsistent puMsiou a .'.inglti itulivaluid. He was not 
without kindUnes.H, lut rec.tproeutini adoration with euurteHy 
and goodwill, hut hi.s soul laeUeil whatever organ eau 
attach UH to our follows. Nor hail he, as I think, in 
spite of his sonsitivo hours, his mumug.H at stuiset, and 
Ids frotpionl He.clu.sions, Hume permuiieiit emottous whitdi 
aro corrulativo to human atVeolions. For all hi.s lonely 
walks and rovories, ho tnok, as I slmuld itnagine, hut. 
slight pleasure in eohmrs, and was divoreed from Natur«« 
—from tho movement of life, ami from tho troubling 
inspiration of distaue.eH and witio horizons. 

Again, to ho ho alwoluiely sure of so many things 

c; 
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liC(*!unso Olio has llu'in uU cniunM'itui iii a jiorfinU. systom 
must, ol’ lus’.ossily hrood an iioauu* intoltTano', uiul, jut- 
liaps, [U’l'st'.i'tit it'll. 1 lit' utit. mean an iat"lfranfn ot plaiu 
ouli'aLCO ora ponsofutinn ot luori that ilfiiy thi' first priu- 
(:i[)los t'f politiiail mttralily ; I inoan an iuti'ri'ort'ni-u with 
tlio niiuut.i'st. aotii'us ami with matt it rciiititt’ from tho 
primo spriuLfS of opinittn. It. is a trravo histtirioal orror 
to (ionfusu Uoht'spituTo with tin' 'I'frror iutlrmi, it i.s 
ail uiTor no loiiLtt>r oommittial savt' by iiistttriaius who.su 
ionoranoo of tho hronoh lanituaTo ami ot rooniit rosoarch 
prosorvi's t.liom in a Iratiiiional not.; hut his .spoihal n.so of 
tho Torn tho fow in.stanoos in whioli ho h-anl porsoiially 
upon its awful authority, worn I'f tin' vt-ry kind that 
mon oaii loast pationtiy htsir ; thoy tloalf with dtimosfit*. 
mattors, wit.h o.haiioo phraso.s, with privato morals, Hu 
has hooii uallod a I’uritan; ho wu'! partly an impii.sitiir. 
Ills idea that iio w’as tho sorvaiit and U'^ont of ptiru 
right madu him in this and in that a t\ran!, ju;.t wlii'ru 
tynuiny is most monstrous. 'l‘o ono man or anothor, for 
momouts only, a tyrant; hut a tyrant ju.*.t in tho;.n littlu 
things whoroin tyranny is most. in!>'h-r.d.h'. 

It, would ho vi'ry faha’ to tlnd in all this an ahsoucu 
of tlio groat virtuos ; thoir h.d.moo and gonorid pmsonou 
it was that ho huhod. ('I'rtainly ho lo\fd truth, making 
it iiiilood far too oasy of atlaimm-nt. and thinking it 
ontiri'ly auhiuvud in that ono formula of oim dopart- 
mmit of iiupiiry whioh po.ssossod him. t'ortaiidy, also, hu 
lovod Truth in action .histioo. Or rafhor ho oould 
not tolurat.u that his oonroption of Ju.-.tioo (wlduh 
was of conr-so a pnrthy politioal ronoopti.ui) should 
aulTur tho huist injury. Hut, though ho was too ah- 
sorhod lor l^rldo, ho wa.s ompty of po.hivo Humility 
altogutlmr; and Charity (tho approoiali-ai of living thing.s, 
and thu salt and good moilorator of lifo) w'us nov»-r graiitoil 
to him at all. Wlion mon aro judg'-d hv th<- rigid, tiny 
could and iiieant to do - which is tho final inannor— ho 
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will bo ju(lL(('<l with koiui* li'iufiu'v: tuf tb*' rhi!!*.^ ui 
Avhich hu was wrupjiril \i|> wu'> an ul<‘a ft ful'-dli! ■< p; . 

It, was SI) partial as tf wurp an«t ti. -.fmy ih»- 'ua^i , if-- 
insuili(!i(!iu'y and misapplifalif n flb-ud thf and 

aUfJ^ors a wider t'xpi'rifiii’t', Vft it \)as t"r ban an s i a 
of fuHiIlin '4 jtistie.e. 'I’hat uliieh cfieb niU' d binj at la .* 
among his cent empnrarifs. w ldeh has r fuiev, bat .nd ita d 

him in genond literjilnn', and will bring hint sa- a*f' < f fu 
in acc.urato and detaih'd histesT. wais, net that hr dsd 
wrong, souiiig well wlnit right vviks, bnf ibuf tier*- u.t, 
Honiuthing niisshajam in thtt mitline et hia nnsid , that 
his onu tempt iU ion ef pewtT VVSW net I'Xru-.rd by alnh* 
and that the mxt ravjiganct* ef eftrn ubassd and -.eua- 
tinioH monslrens (tenclusiens was inbaiUifSs'ama a 
chanioter that bnrmal with imne ef the infrn..f 
gonorativo tires. 

To tins miun diri'otien of hia spirit tmr snn.t seld 
a little literary ainhition whie.h never ind«'»at r>i!if!.4!*d 
hisn, httl. wdiieh, aissets h*' wiia indtiafriteka. ehssse te 
and rather helitthid his whole earei’r Jer he wa^ m 
capable ef gnsit phraMS He bail jil-." si pMWsi 

expression net, wholly to be ile.spi'.ed. (••■iiss' ••fe.i ^nb 
his certitude, alwavfi tippreaebing ami fifim tsue -i ;en 
])assing a convent ioiud eliMpiesies’. lie wiis janU. h 
conscioHH of his inability in inaiierfi of rennis e..-f i-n snel 
lay apart from aetion and ibotigb li*’ Wsos 
hiborioUH, eoneeriu'il at llm elu.ne tsf bis hn* v, sfb e 
Imrmlred details t)f government, yet re.d neiien nn-^ u. v.-r 

demanded of him, It in an error to pr,i;^ie hs.-s 
or conthmm hi.H uowardiee. lie wsus firm, t'^nf nri« r = 
Isia iirmnesH an opporinnity ef i*xersd.'.e lets,*’ in 
purely moral Mf! nhows-fi n«t terror isi the tbeo ps 
physical dang«*ni, and he wir. wholly neinbirssf ?b< 
opportnnitieH of tstussbaf ivt! fame t»i jdl tb-g huh^ ..£ he-; 
impurfuct bnmaniiy nothing Imi n.-guti.m app! . II.- 
■would certainly have diinl it nssiy idmt»ht b»? asitd that 
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ho (lid die- for Ills prinoiplt's ; h:ul lu^ Inu-n (Munpelltul 
(,() phy.sii^ally fur tlu-ni hi* would liavo fouLfht, - 

but, very awkwanlly. J'’iu;dly, ho was ulVrotod by Ids 
isolation of mind in this way, that, whilo of a typo very 
wdlliiiLT t,o remain unknown, yet, onoo ho hoeanio famous, 
ho was proiui t,o exaicu'erato his roal ."i'll oven in his own 
eyes, llu t.ondud under Uu* hioh t empi at ion of sueeess to 
ho conviiuaid of Ids own sanotily, and under (he pressure 
of fame lio liardened ratlier than dissolved the shell (.hat, 
cut him oil’ from men, 

Whoovor has in him .sharp diiVt'ronees from (lie normal 
or grave lacuna;, tluiso will appear under the attrition of 
time if the whole, character he hrought into play, Tho 
whole character of llohespierre would hy no me.uis have 
appeared in any ordinary career; Init. the Uevoliitinu 
brought into the most complete aelivity a nund so 
entirely political, and not however until ho had been 
subjected to a great strain of powei-' this ilaw appeared 
in him, that in order to impress something of himself 
upon tho world he gave up a liltlo of (heso absolultis 
upon w'hiuh alone his force dejiemied and wldtdi were 
Ills talisman. It W'uh with the advent of the I'Xtreuie 
period of the Kuvolution that this lapse, long germinat- 
ing, hoc-amo at last apparent. lie had lirst felt, then 
chosen, power, hut not till that date did ho uhandou his 
natural limits of negative doliidtiou and attempt to ereate 
something po.sitivo and distinct from tho liberal liepublic 
to which tlic general geiuus of I''ranco was tending. Thu 
experiment was like the thrusting of uu olistaule into 
machinery of groat power working at a prodigious spued : 
things split and cracked, the fabric of the new state 
recked from oxtremes of violence to extreme roaetion, 
and in a vast confusion which destroyed its author, tho 
llovolution ended ; Tlienuitlor. 

Thcro, Is tho person, the character and tho principal 
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politiiud (sllbi-t. of Rtili.-spimv. 'I’n wluif is Mifli u s{-liii 
iitti'il / 111. liiiK'^' 1*1 !i> a t'lni'.i .tfUt if v ; iu 

times i)f armed ehamjje to he a se^ii or watehwonl. to ho 
wc)rslii|i[)ed or lollov, isl as a muiie, 

This truth, that sueli uumtiural eonsisf »-ney in the 
oxpo.sitioii of a luav er.-ed uplil'ts the r...ld expositor 
and makes of his namo stuufthintt "tiior and I'.ir ifroator 
tlmii himself, is tlu' reu'liur!: of Ht»he'.pii'rro. It. was 
hardly ho that stood in iho .hteohiu mind of ; it 
wsis not ho himst'lf at all that wiot roturuetl llr.t d.'pufy 
of I’aris iu 'tj.t, least of all was it for the* fruo UoI.on 
piorro that thu tlommuni' rose. T'ho eoutro of uu olheo, 
an iiisieuium, ho lasted till ho attempted to rule, and then 
tlio illusion ftdl in a^.hos, Ih-n^ is perhaps th«' sidution 
of tlio oapital prohhmi of the time, why ihiri .’.tmdl 
oxaauguiuo houro slumhl have paNsed ituseathed fhrouijh 
Hiioh heats aiul, iiiskstont, reslraiin-.l. .shoidd havo lod siu’h 
a coltimn as the shoutini' mareh of tho Ueform. 

]''or what was tho Uovolulion I Whenee proeee led 
tho iudomitahle armie.s un<l the now stings/ 'I'ho tmder- 
thing whioh wu toueh iu tlto .single linen of the ports 
and in I’ertaiu phra’-es of tuiede, U“Uiished it from wit Inn. 
It lived hy the gtdtlo 'd* tin* ;.otd. it Wiin full of that llaum 
wliie.h hums up omm .suddenly in the lives tif men when 
tho buy hsips into mauhoed. 'fhero ran through it tlm 
vigour hy whiidi tin* springs alsti eome jiial wdiutever 
ontor.s into youth from tiio worhl out.'-idis 'I’h»?re wa-s 
a spirit in it whhdi Is tlu* whole theme of huerelius, the 
ountro of being, tlu' laiwer to t'ri ate. To hav** looked 
into tho Httuls of tfie ('onvrntion (hy whieh Iltthes 
pit'rre llrst was raiseil and whieh at la-.t he ei»utrulled). 
would liavo hoen to experienee every shade of energy, of 
(h'siro, anti of irradiation, of eohair, ami of foree. In that 
company hi» passed, a p <rient ; a pale exeopRun that ha«l 
been turned for a time to an idol, 1 iif that, in tho 
Cuming hack of tho roalitiu.s, coulrastetl ami jarrtal. It 
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was tlio (lull and t'iirly dawn ot a .July day, (‘nining 
ill by a sliadad wiiulnw, and slmvly mvculing tiling, s I, hat 
ended him suddenly us a drfain is ended. 

IIo slued, a pale exeeptinn, a man all eenvietiou and 
omptinu.ss, too passionless t.o ehangi\ (ee itt'raut. t.e ho an 
artist, too sineero and ti'iiaeieus tn enlivt'U folly with 
dramatic art, or to save it by tlaslies ui its relation t.o 
■wisdom. When so many lovecl and hated ineu or 
visions, till tluhr great .souls turned (hem into siddiers, 
lie know iiuthing hut his Truth and was unirouhled. 

The hopelo.ss oneness of structure that is for living 
tilings a negation of life, the singh' outlook and 
exiguous liomogHmeity of his miinl, made him iu the lirst 
troubling hopes of the Revolution a shaft, or guide, iu 
its dangers and het.rayals an anidior, in its high, last, 
and vain attempt t.o outstrip our human houndaries, a 
symhol, and in its ehh of return to common living a 
tedium and a me.nac.e. For when men full of huiiiau 
complexity reposed at. last iu victory and had leisure 
to halaiHU) things again, ho was seen (t> have neither 
instinctive human lonOvimwledge nor tho sad human 
laughter, and there was no exile in his oyos. 


ciiapti-:r II 


THE DESCENT AND YOimr OF K01U*SriF RKH 

llOBESi'iEituK wuH Imru, nuuunvluit nu4tily,^ ut {w>‘ u'fl-M'l 
of tlu) morning' of Muj tho. fitii. in hbi t.iNf r';. 

hon.so ut ArriiH. IUh unrt'.-.iry, rafliri'-. hi» 

imino, tliu vrry [lari^Ii in whioli ho UiW horn thr< riiusu' 
for UH with tlio grout prooirui'ii tho ti.n>ii!i«<n-> that 
,sho\ild havo imjirofi.sinl his wlo-lo tMro? r, Inr if in ii ui.uk 
ablu that in tho. ua.so of tliin in. in, n!tM';i^ innor |nit! .^f.iud s 
like a rithilu in motlorn history, ilio Mri;hn.il ooiiUiOoun 
of lifo and ita i^xtin'nal.H aro oortuiuly nou'* di>fuo fp.o .uol 
poHsihly huMor knttwn than is (ho oa.ntt iu(!i un;» ••(' )u.n 
(lont.omponirioH. Ilia family, lit-n .o. tM-oup.iiion, (ro iol *, 
all point. (. 1 ) ono Hpooiul t}po .no tumiliar to Frou. is u 
that wo. nhould of rigiit os.p*'i*i in him a tdi-Uift. i 
and oon.sonant \\ ith its poouHur (la'iidon. NVt r»| “a 

tlu) ooni rary. not hing hut an ompty tt.uuo, uo aio i'a«u 
tho limit, H of hifi notion and ilio hximd.uit ?; ol hm tap. n 
onco; bnt what ho Itooamo, nuhjtiol fh'Oioh ho v,u: f.i 
tho.so linntH and houn<iarit-.n. wan .noiuothing din-i.-iiant, 
Novortlioloa,'! it in of primiuy imporf.iuoo h. kn..u 
thoBu (amilitiuiiH of hi.n hirth, hoo.m .o it in ou’y m fh» iu 
that wu can oatahiish tho nronu uloroin Ida n»ru»f to>>k 
ac.tion; and Hino.o ihoy alt oontro r.-mol tho h-n- .h- .-i.f 
through whioli ho oould truon Ida numo. if i.n tu ih>'- i.uuv 
of hiB family that I wouhl hogin to show tho aini.. ;phor»i 
by whiuh ho wan Murrt»undcd, 

A tradition of Ht»mo vaiuo gAoa an Iri.’di mudn ta 

* Hi« fiitlatr aial uwUiw w»>ro aotujr.J i» vlrtinat; r. Ii» ta 
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tlio Eobespiorros, and iiscriluis their iniiuij^'Tat imi into 
Picardy^ to the taitholii*, pt'rsoentiou in Kn^'hvnd at. the 
(dosa oC tlio sixU'ciilh eoutury. In suppurt of this tra- 
dition, wid(dy sprt'ad as it. is in his own district, no 
documentary ovidmua* Ims appeureil ; hut v(>rv shortly 
after tlio supfiosod (lain of this sell lenient, namely, in 
the lirst yeans of tlio seventeenth e.entnry tliey wore 
established in Carvin, a lit, tie jilaee on tlu' hi_L,di road us 
you come from Lille, about, twelve nnles before, Arras. 
There, bhrouf^diout the (unitury, they are the ptdilic 
notaries, the town-ch'rks, the ellictals of the little horeu_u[h ; 
but it must not bo imaifined that wo have here to deal 
with that middle legal class which was the lihre of the 
two hundred years of Beurhon administ ratien and from 
which so much of the Re.velut.ieii proceeded. 

Wo have not to do wit.h the Danteiis. the .lean Bon, 
and the rest in whom a sound prefe.ssional training linked 
to an ignoraneu of the t.erriltirial world made some oh- 
sorver (whose name f forget, hnt whe.se gibe is often 
quoted) compare the jiarliaments of the gn-at reform to 
a meeting of country attenu^ys. 'I’lie Hehespierri'S wore 
gontlemun by a thousund tests, and it is of the llr.st 
importance to any student of the Ktu'elutien that, he 
should appreciate the exact, (piality of the class to which 
such a principal liguro belengisd. It is nuce.ssary to .st;e 

^ It is romarkablo tlint, whllo his l'ari»iiin tiiakti such 

ludicrous giumaos as " Kobrnts IN-tor " for tbn Ktigh.nh erieiiml of Um 
naaio, tbo local tradition will have it *' Uobci lain-arc," a uuu-h mnrt< likvly 
oonibination, Tho tradition, imHujtjiortiHl though it Im tiy af»y dncmofitf, 
has in its favour tlio fact tliufc tlds <uirn«r <!f Franco wns a favourito 
refuge for tho OathoHcs uiKhir iSUzahuth, and {irovltlcd a hann for tlia 
propaganda of the countcr-Horitruiation. It is also rninarkahlo and 
hardly explicable on any other hypothcMis than tluit of a foreign nrigio, 
that a family hearing anna and hoiuling Mm tiilo of gcntlcnicn and 
admitted to tho privilogoa of that rank aluadd ho diwrovcicd si'ciirtily 
settled and publicly known as early u« the miimrity t»f I.oui'. XIII,, and 
yet should have loft no truces of their presoners under the Valois. The 
continued clerical iirotcolion afforded to hla family is not without its 
value in this oonnootion. 
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in ]u)l)t'siii''n-a lU't. only fli<‘ <•!' a ('•■rt.im auf- .fry two 

ccul.iirit'S old, blit- lilt* Non ul -o uf niou j.-.d-niN *4 u -.urbil 
priviloj^n', (lurt'fully inoiildi'tl by a family pr..b .si.-u inf-‘ fbo 
loLfal babit. of t.iiou>,d)t. l^ndiin; in .Npito i.f tb<';it .••U, -i 
to loso a liitb^ of tiadr rl.iims to rank. y»-f if-, 

nioniory, assoriatiii',.^ always, tbmi'.'b on a aanoubat 1 i»hi i 
piano, wit.b tbo ttwv ianiilios and iu(>r' .t-, (liaJ ''•orin*ii 
tho Artois. I’oor, lU'Vor indobtod, b'lMliy pr“njui> nl but 
devoid of public, ambit, ion, fhoir p''.‘ 4 (i"n in f'arun for 
a liundrod ycar.s jioinf.s to thi' ubolo nt ancli a or c.<ii 
ditions. 'I’lu'y wore protect od as rrlioious ronii^n rs oi a 
certain rank wore throui'boul lln^ north oaat , tli.if pro^ 
(ocl.ion (n.s one wotdil o\poct i incri'.i mi with flo- iid!H*-ne«* 
of Lonis XI V. Jiud tbt^ .alow* ro.iction in Mii-d. vud Hindira 
tho Stuarts. In the critical yar of irons U.d.»-it do 
Uobespierro ^ WHS orantod tiio lioufi<n;u»cy of tin* county 
of I'lpinoy', and thouoh tbaf fuictii.n wa-. nofhiic,.' j^iandor 
in practice than tho htsui -hip of a b'cal bureaiicruoy and 
tax-c.olh'ctiuf,;: ntacldnc, yt its liib' hiul onontdj .Nound 
about, it. to inako it tho occu'.ioiial piu'iptidlo o! nobdify , 
and a family that while »*mply ‘d land had kept to tbojr 
"do” with perl imouty wore p.n-tly r- wardo.i, partly e..n 
lirmed by such an appoint numi . When d ve', de U -b ■- 
piorro, oioht. ycar.s later, uppli'-d to the Hor,ddf»‘ 
for hi.s arm.s," it was but the rejithrmat ion of Ida rif-dul |o 
boar a coal, with wlionn iradifional esenti'hoou ho bun anf 
furnished tbo atil.borities. 

Tito cloHO of tlm .so%'onteouth c«'niiiry and tho opndn.' 
of tho eighteenth marked a .*iligbl rbaitv'o in tho forfum-u 
of tbo family; it lost, a Httlo of its pride, it- touk vm a 

* lie WtLn tllC gJfitl l-ftnlMlT'!) of MyttOittiiata, ll>o laaS «»f {ho 

fiuiilly t(t Jiiiirry a tteit4*i i, lOrij si<t«» ilo iStuUhn 

^ Vvtw WHW iiim t»f uu-i lUo '.Jn lo >-{ 

niiliflll. Kur lilt* lic’llrflt, tjf fht.aci art* luifu' risf r-I il: s'l h fhili.s, 

I limy nuatUuii that lli»» aui« wen* S n*, | la u iSo a. fisr.'a 

''Anii"rijil (iu l.t Fffuii-tt" |t, j an l j. 5 .}>,««. I a*** •Irjs tji.vl "tr., 
with a hftiut «nl,h* ; clmigr, tlrlisl ii-i. 
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litfclo of ainbilioii. It t.'iit.crud into tho llrst of a sorius 
of infurior but well dnwiTi'd alliaiiofs, and yc.t tiu', son 
of this first bour[(oois luarria^;!! was mists I to tho higlior 
briincli of tho profession, and was removed fmm tho 
local dignity of Clarvin to tho more nselul if more coni- 
potitivo society of tho capital of (ho proviiuui. It was 
lloborl/s son Martin that married t,ho daughter of a 
woll-to-do post-nias(,er with largo slables in tho town, 
and thoir son, Maximilian (t.ho ('Idt'r), (.hat se(,t.led at 
Arras as a barristin* in 1720. It was lie who bought 
tho houso of tho Rue dtss Uapportimrs, wlio establislied 
tho relations of tlio family with tlus Abbtty of St.. Waast 
and with tho Archbishoprii;, and who wove the social wob 
upon which tho family depended for over s.-venty years. 

Tho situ and appearaiuas of his houso, tho c(nil,ro 
from which ho built up the new foundation of the family, 
arc typical of its character and futurt! fortune.s. 

Tho Revolution, if a clo.si^ e,.\amina( ion be made of its 
principal aijtors, will bo Ibuiul to proet'cd from a few 
spocial provincial ccntrcis, for I'Vaiuui, unitied and e.eii- 
tralisod as sho is, po.ssesses beyond any other nation the 
energy that proiuiiuls from the coiU.ra.st aiul strong int.er- 
action of the almost t.rihjil divi.sious l.hat make up t lui whole. 
In that, Gaul is still (laul; and I iiuMilion a few of tho.so 
groups when 1 name the mountains of the higher Isero, 
tho Delta of the Riioiu^, the gri'at vallt^y of the ( jirondo; 
tho mysticism and convicl.ion of Brit.tany, the sense of 
Champaguo, tho hard hh'alism of the highlanders ef the 
Oovonnos, tho bread content ef Normandy, With each 
of thoso something separiite- — Vizille, tho w'ar song; 
Vergniaud, tho early re.volt, of Rennes, Danton, Joan 
Bon, or tho rebels’ march of i 793 ■ is a.ssoeiated. But of 
thoso none form a more curious study than tho group 
of provinces that hold tho northunist Flanders, I’ie.ardy 
and tho Artois, lien; is a .spirit that should he of tho 
borders, a place wliuro tho large heart of the midlands 
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and vincH iiuH't. ilu' stt'.idy visimi I'l lh«* Irufitu 

and mix In muk(' a poj.ulat inu .4 -...lid mr.ii- '.Ti!;. . 
Tliero is nothin,!,^ of tho kind. If sm-U a b.a-ri.-r lidxfm-* 
is found an^'whoris in Kraiu'o it is itJ fio' jir>'t>'iind an*! 
wholesomo vullo}* \vlit«ro. iho ^VlH•d^i art' It-d l>\ !u*' -.halU-u 
Moso.llo. It is not in tiio nnilh-ru t. Tixnv, ..n lK>' 
contrary, this puradox apprurs ; \vhaiov»*r is tiM. I af*-;:, 
in spocc.li and still uttaclifd fn hicid (I’rius atid 
is alst) luxuriant, almost wanton, in art and in f Uo nuuoit-r 
of livinuf. Rich Klantlt’r.s is in thoir l)lo..«l. what llo-v sa\ 
is ohapiont; tluy aro of that hov f.ainfrv tha? li*«uyli{ 
forth IluluniH on its far north t a tf-rn. I), oa.odnn **n 
its situth-wcstt'rn odtps 'I'lioir arohiti-* furo i . n«’?..u?s in 
dotaih verf'inif on tho funtastio in it a roao* p!i.<n. 

They ari' a pasture huid in Isuropo, hiid* d'-nunato 

I, horn ; they paint tin' oliiuds and doliohf m W",<d««<ik and 
dark rooms. Uut all this has pr>'Sok«-tl and r\>'itr»{ au 
oppositio polo on tin' sumo M>il. ‘I'ho Fr< noh r«-“o. tip.»?ioj}, 
coinciding as it did with tho hr.if {■.-.tahh hm* nt of tho 
Ronrbon hurtumorm'y hrought in a j»ow u-i in;pd, 

regtdar iUid dolorminotl as tho iild m.initM’d and 

untrammclloil. I will imt dony that thn-o u.*.-, ia?< nt m 
the blood ovoii of that. olu‘<;i a pntrntnd out loiMu .m. t*<r 
Uicsu horij'.ons will tmt h't thosnil ro-.t.huf a.'i a l-xh fh. y 
wortf pushed hy ti kind of oilioial roaott*<n into » halni uf 
onhir and .somowhat podiutfie aeonruoy m alt uJiasni. 

All this eontnoit i.s sot out in s(»ino m tho t.»wn of 
Arras. Tlu'ro you havo tho old iuiu'r rity full *4 tho 
quaint and tho groti'supui, Hprawlifjg over it is tin- Ahh« y 
of St. VVaast that a man might draw in a dnnnn , tluif 
inner town is grouped round tho su|« ih. riolt h. Its y 
ol tho allbey; it is itiarked at every earner by mnnmef 
ablo stopped gahltw, and to the snuilhrU orn.uneitf'i oSt the 
door-jMists it ealls up tho volnplu*iu-i umoio .4 Id.atider-s 
and tlio tilled fen.'t Outside thin nuoleu-; jj, nhe h S|eu}i 
and Austria sowed tho litunusMtueo in so rjeh a s.iih 
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rims like a ring the cold town of the classical philo- 
sophers, of the bureaucracy, of tho cncyclopicdia ; the 
formal provincial streets that reflect in some poor way 
the spirit which tho grand sitdo had imposed upon the 
capital. By an accident that it seems fantastic to treat 
symbolically and that yet may bo an oilect of tho elder 
Maximilian’s judgment and partly a cause of his grand- 
son’s career, the house in the Biio dos Rapporteurs was 
situated just within the official French (juartor, yet in 
easy touch with the Flemish centre in wliioli tho bishop, 
the great abbey and the town life of tho provincial 
nobility exercised their power. 

The house ^ itself is small, square, unornamentod, 
bourgeois, white. All built for utility, standing at a 
corner of two streets, immediate to tlio Place du Theatre, 
close therefore at once to tho poKSting houses of tho Paris 
road and to the municipal ollicos, it has continued to 
fulfil even since the end of the Robespieriniau connection 
some such purpose as that for which the old barrister 
designed it, being always tenanted by men of good 
position in the town though dependent upon its commerco 
or administration. It is wonderfully dull. There is no 
garden, no court, no sign of carving or careful panels; 
and its whole atmosphere is that of tho umnomentoiis 
past lying behind the family ; a tradition of exactitude 
and probity mixed with a little pride of name. For 
all this dulncss and lack of colour something of their 
claims and legends survived. When Charles Fdivard, 

^ The Place du Thdatre is right on the road from tho station, Tho 
Kue de Rapporteurs runs into the little square on its northern side, and 
the house of the Robespierres is the long white house on tlio left of tho 
first corner. It must be remembered, by the way, that all my description 
of this as a long-inhabited freehold of the family’s is debatahlo matter. 
There is proof in Arras that the Robespierres possessed other houses 
at various times, but I do not think it so certain that they lived in t.hein 
or that one need necessarily doubt the universal Lradilion, innluding 
that of the family itself, that the White iloiiso was a family freehold 
of long standing. 
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having h),s(. uv(;r3'trhiiig in thf '45, hmk (tt luysf ifi.sm, ho 
fouiuled, among tithcrs, a lotigo nf fho lu'oiorutn.ma at 
Arras in 1757 and gavi* thr iiratlNhip of i(, (o tiio son of 
fclio barrislor in (Ins line iltv; luijtportfurs. ( Im nni’lt< ttf 
tho Ih'VoluUonaryd That Catholtr, (jua d Uohio uiui 
emigrant, (raiiition. foniinuoti also in lim growing in ■ 
tinuusy betwc.i'ii (ho family and (ho oathoilnil, but .-itrong 
as tho sont.imonl was it. oould not snrvivo tho olibot- 
of many ycuir.s in whioli hard work had limnodit no 
fortune, 'rho “do" whicdi tho anoo.'.tur.s had oltuig to 
so lirmly Itoo.amn morgod in tho numo.’-' and unothor of 
thosu mdbrlnnato luurriagos which liad alrt-ady inarkod 
tho doolino of their prc'ton.sion.s cauui in this saim» year 
of 1757 to lowt'r t.ht'in furtlum. 

It was a love matcli. .Mnximiliun-Hartholoint'W. tho 
old barrislurs son, a man of iiumodiato uuptilstv foil into 
a violent and lifelong {uis.sion for the tlatigiUer of a 
brewer in tho sulnirb of llouwilh’, by natne Durratdt , 
his father strongly tipjHt.Hcd the uidon. An intrigno 
hastoued tlu^ marriage; hy that, in all prohahiiit v. tho 
father’s ohj(u;tiou was ovorrlddcn, and the nioo was 
oontinuud on tho imadliciout dowry and th»< bnvor blond 
of this alliuncu.* 

It Is probuhlo that Rtibcapiurnfa birth (In^ was ihu 
eldest of four cliiblrtm of tin? marringo) hrok<» down part 
of the old man's prfjmtico. At hmst he sfootl g.uharhrr 

* In tho nrrhlvoH at Artu* ttic» tir tif thn atn »ii.*ur4 

"(41. Hliiwitfl" Wfitl " nrliiaktoy " i It jn ea«'ri'»UnK tvS,.. t.4h.w 

tha fsrop tif oi'orot wUs h ilovrt tii fho !»-st frnn«Of hi. 4 fhnit 

connouthin witli frooumKiiuy to ktM«w Urn! tlin i.tHst-ia "i'l.jisiHttt ii '* 

at Arra« oiainiN, atot rwi, I i.rlJrvH, i-ftUitfh'it* » Oltot i Otnrri.i n«<iM 
ClmrUsa Kilwim!'?* whiiiisii'in 

® Uulii'Hjijorro's fnthor ati4 i.,rHii4fH.»h.T t»Mnj 
IIc) hiuiaolf, Hti4 rjsms.; joil-lU’ ortlro in i-.iiUhS, m 

ufisiiiiteU tha j.Hfth lo. ai»4 4i4 n.-i thmil) 4t.«p tt u4 iatr. 

Juno i 7 </o. 

* That thft uutrriiii'tt ruttu-f imp.ivorloljo*! tlmn tjoSpr.l th« U 

id pmvml hy thts «i<nV {*» art tsj. a hinujo mJ joa rti»4 hy ihn 

lack uf rosourceti at th« lathor'a ik-utk. 
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at tlie Church, of the Madeleine when Lenglart baptized 
the child some few hours after its birth ; and the names 
given to him were Maximilian-Mary-Isidored 

Coming from such a family, Robespierre should have 
left some sequence of administration to influence through 
his posterity, or his collateral descendants, the new era 
at whose creation he assisted, and of which he falsely 
imagined himself an author. It was the honourable fate 
of many of his contemporaries to hand down a tradition 
with their name and to claim over a society that is 
tenacious of ancestry and descent the special precedence 
due to their own labours and eminence, and to their 
legacy of public talent. Danton, had he returned to 
the France of which he had been the defender, could 
have seen his nephew professing in the University 
whose new vigour had arisen under the hand of the 
Convention ; and though by an accident of celibacy 
his own son’s name was not preserved, yet his family 
is still represented in the administration of his native 
town, and continues to exercise upon a higher plane 
the functions in which his own father had served Arcis. 
Cambon, a prmcipal architect of the constrictive Revo- 
lution, sees in his descendants an example of the same 
fortune, profitable alike to his family and to the state. 
The sound bourgeois stock from which he, the municipal 
officer, the merchant, and the financier, drew was the most 
vital in France, and it was on such a strip that the new 
administrative class was grafted. Of this characteristic 
in the Revolutionary tradition Carnot again gives a yet 
more conspicuous example. Himself of the legal ancestry 
that played so great a part in the reform, a mind in 
which the engineer and the soldier combined to design 
and to fortify liberty, his great legend was fruitful beyond 

^ Who was his godmother? All we know of it is the name “Marie 
Antoinette ” written right across the register in a large, round and some- 
what illiterate hand ; probably that of a child. 
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that of any contemporary; the exile and the death in 
poverty to which the meanness of the foreign garrison 
drove him had no evil effect upon the chances of his 
family, and did little even to promote its success. By 
a kind of natural inheritance his son took his place 
in ’48, and continued till his death to exercise in the 
senate an influence as firm and wide as it was ill-adver- 
tised. A Carnot of the third generation occupied, with 
honour and devotion, the chief magistracy, and was killed 
in the midst of its duties ; those of the fourth are rising 
to a continued eminence in the service of the Republic, 
a mixture still of the soldier with the man of letters 
and of science, and still proving the vigour of their 
Burgundian blood. The Cavaignacs, son and grandson 
of a less famous Conventionnel, yet take their place upon 
the long Republican tradition, and if their stoicism, touch- 
ing as it does the boundary of the puritanical, is too 
high for their contemporaries, it yet continues to earn for 
their present as it will for their future representative the 
universal respect of the nation. 

Robespierre should, then, have left some kind of 
family thread for history to pick up, if his fortunes had 
proved in any way parallel to those of his colleagues. 
^ They had been regicides as he had ; they were without 

exception members of the band that was at once the 
advanced guard and the general staff of the Revolution ; 
and if that prime factor in the permanence of political 
influence be considered — I mean the solid origins of 
ancestry combined with a long tenure of local govern- 
ment — his claims to such a posterity were, as the last 
pages have shown, superior to those of the men I have 
cited. But it is the note of Robespierre’s life and of the 
subsequent chances of his house that his position and 
, his legend were as unique and exceptional as his charac- 

ter. Whether it was the horror that the eddies and the 
backwash of opinion threw up upon his name, or more 


proved attractive to the extremists or 1048 was alio wed 
to fall into obscurity. The very rank of which the 
French of that class are so tenacious was let drop with- 
out an effort, and in these last years that family has, so 
far as I can trace it, disappeared through the death of 
most inconsiderable representatives.^ 

Charlotte, indeed, the elder of his two sisters, lived on 
into the reign of Louis Philippe,^ dependent upon a small 
pension that Bonaparte had granted, and that the routine 
of a government department continued, though somewhat 
diminished, throughout the changes of the restoration 
and those of the monarchy of duly. A silent and 
dignified figure, she maintained to the close of her long 
life a reserve that was a little marked by the bitterness 
which had warped her character in youth. Here and 
there at rare intervals her name startled the ear of 
some chance visitor who might enter the poor flat of 
her friend and protectress, and there are yet living, or 
but lately dead, several men who have told how, as boys, 
they turned their heads suddenly at the introduction to 
a Robespierre.® This last representative of the House 

^ The last near collateral descendant of Robespierre’s — a great-great 
nephew — was run over by a train near Garvin two years ago. He was a 
local chemist, and with him ended the family. But there still lives in 
Grenelle, or did recently, in the Rue de la Fdddration, a great-grandson of 
Robespierre’s first cousin, also born near Garvin. This gentleman who, 
oddly enough, has preserved the “de” attaching to the family, is a coal 
merchant, and has or had a son in the 8th Hussars. This is, I think, the 
only stock of the name even remotely connected with the Revolutionary. 

^ It is in the Archives of the twelfth Paris Arrondissement that she 
died at four in the morning of August 4th, 1834, at the age of seventy-four 
years, at No. 3 Rue de la Fontaine. 

® The late M. Jules Simon mentioned in his memoirs, published in Th« 
Temps newspaper, a visit paid by him to Mademoiselle Robespierre in 1831, 
three years before her death. He went with his tutor, Lebas, of whom there 
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at Arras did not die without leaving for history the most 
valuable materials. Her notes upon her brothers youth, 
collected and amplified (not without rhetoric and ready- 
made phrases) by Laperronaye,' yet form the best original 
we possess on which to found our idea of the sombre 
adolescence and more contented early manhood which 
preceded his last five Revolutionary years. 

When Maximilian was but seven years old, and before 
the youngest child, Augustin, could speak, the first blow 
of the many that were to drive his character inward fell 
upon him. mother died, and his father, a man 

whose extreme sensibility had half unfitted him for 
assiduity and entirely for success, saw slip from him in 
a moment the affection for whose sake he had mis- 
shaped his career and checked the fortunes of his family. 
The shock did but hasten the process that his whole 
life had discovered. He could work no more. His 
practice left him, and by an impulse that is not un- 
common to such men tortured by memories, he broke 
from the ruins of his duty and the associations with 
which his house was surrounded, to wander aimlessly 
beyond the frontiers, in Germany and in England, living 
at random on chance lessons and on such small sums as 
his relations could send him. Ho left his children to 
the more sober guardianship of their mother’s family. 
His despair killed him ; and the news of his death, 
reaching Arras when Maximilian had barely entered his 
tenth year, produced a yet more profound impression 
upon the boy than his mother’s loss of less than three 

is some mention in this book. I also have it on tho authority of M. Aiide- 
brand that M. Joigneux, the senator for tho 06te d’Or, who died five years 
ago, mot her several times in 1830 , and I have based part of my deaorip- 
tion on his notes. 

' I have no space in a foolnoto to prove the genuineness of these 
memoirs upon which I have not hesitated to base my appreciation of 
Robespierre’s boyhood, but a long note at the end of tho book develops 
the argument in their favour. They have been thought false upon curiously 
little evidence. 

D 



anectea. iney were not so ample as to lorce mm into 
quick and active observation. His poor father bad left 
untouched the little patrimony at Arras; the youth 
that lay before him would necessarily be one of some 
humiliation and of continued labour, but of an assured 
if moderate success. To many the effect of such an 
introduction to life would be to breed a determination 
for material advancement, and a mere end in the recovery 
of wealth ; but there ran round Robespierre’s mind a 
covering of idealism which, if thin, was crystalline. It 
constrained his energies to particular channels, and gave 
misfortune the power not only to spur^but also and 
chiefly to mould and bend the mind. ^ Thus early he 
began to consider his own self and his rights, and his 

isolation. He brooded andjost his boyhood. The eldest 

of that little family of orphans, perceiving already that 
the protection of his mother’s people, for all their dignity 
and kindness, was something a little lowering to the 
name he had inherited from his grandfather, he took on 
^responsibility and a habit of disappointed but persistent 
thought. It made him at last a scholar, then a lawyer, 
but it forbade him' to forget or take life well. J 

There was at that time in Arras a bishop of the 
name of De Conzi^, a great noble of course, as every 
bishop was before the Revolution,^ but full of judgment 
and of heart, wise and willing to examine. An applica- 
tion was made to him to use his influence for the boy, 
and he very readily assented. Two generations of inti- 
macy and good relations between the Robespierres and 




S' 

v-> 


^ Of the 154 bishops that France enjoyed before the Eevolation, but 
three were of the rank of the apostles ; all the rest were territorials. 
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the see of Arras, and the memory of official connections 
throughout the province, made it easy to find the help 
that was needed. The great abbey of St. Waast, which 
was lord of a third of the town, and a coequal power 
with the king and the bishop in its government, pro- 
cured h im a scholarship in the University of Paris. I 
need not detail here the secular conservatism by which 
founders still disposed of the scholarships in those 
colleges, nor detail the story of the college of Arras.^ 
It is enough for my purpose to mention that this little 
foundation had been merged into the great institution of 
Louis le Grand, which still keeps its place after the vast 
reconstruction of this hundred years. It was to those 
high walls and narrow courts that he passed in his 
twelfth year, and it was the. Jesuits that trained for 
twelve years, as he passed into a pale manhood, the 
exact deductions of his mind. 

So far his childhood at Arras had had little good 
and had languished. His sisters, placed by a similar 
care in an excellent convent (perhaps a trifle above their 
station), saw him from time to time, playing alone and 
especially devoted to his birds, his pet pigeons. Such 
lessons as he did showed his aptitude and precocity, and 
he went up to Paris expected to do well enough in his 
studies, with a character from his former masters of a 
rather melancholy taciturnity. But he was gentle. The 
entry into Paris, which is always a new pain to the French 
(for their hearts have roots at home) was perhaps a 
third grief to the child. He had lost both father and 
mother, now his home, and for two years he saw no more 
of his birds or his sisters. But a cousin, a Canon of 
Notre Dame, a JDe4a Roche, a petty noble, in rank and 
sort what he was, often leoiived him and left a tradition 
of gratitude until his death. In Paris at last he found 

^ I have a short note on it upon page 388 of my essay on “ Paris * 
(published by Mr. Edward Arnold). 


on me wnoie just, to aecry tne portentous numoer 
antique allusions tliat flood the Revolution, and that 
nowhere more thickly sown than in Robespierre’s 
speeches, but they are proof at least in their voluino 
accuracy of the training through which he passed.^ 
illustrate the academic success upon which was foia2ad.e<3- 
his future eminence. 

His delicate, if still morbid and narrowly furnisl-xod. 
mind, his refined if restrained and unboyish manueir, left 
him free to earn the esteem of his superiors and perHaips 
the neglect of his equals, saving that Camille Desmoxilins, 
a mad-cap from Guise, witty, ebullient, pleasing ijo. Iris 
health and vivacity, a genial stammerer, three years Ixis 
junior, became his fast friend, and had for him, it seems, 
a hind of hero-worship, such as later he inspired for a 
time in the high youth of St. Just. But of the two it 
was Robespierre (though later he left so inferior a xnax'lc. 
upon the letters of his country) that greatly excelled in 
his studies. 

From his sixteenth year he was the head of liis 
school in composition, latinity, and a judgment of liis 
classics, and saving that he had not yet appro a, clued 
philosophy, was already regarded as the first scholar of 
the foundation. In his seventeenth, the honours lio luad 
acquired received a reward which is of curious interest 
to the student of the Revolution. 

Louis XVL, a young king returning from his corona- 
tion at Rheims, made a progress from Notre Dame np 
to St. Genevieve on the hill of the university, and tool?: 
for his station on the way the great college that led tlxe 
Latin quarter. He made a kind of state entry, and a "boy 
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had to bo deputed to road liim a lAiiiii spoocdi. Roh.'s 
pieri’o was very naturally oliosi'U, 'Plu' spotush, suc-h as 
it should bo for suo.h an o<u',;i'-i>>u, roviscil mon^ovor by 
the obsequious caro of an cHififUit inastor, (‘.ontaiurd 
nothing of any nionuMit, and is. I hclit'vo, dt'.striiycd 
Tho contrast, howiwor, of this uidiunwn <diild norvously 
reciting his pan(\gyri<! in tlu^ maguitioout but fatigued 
presence of what hold all Krauoo, should stmul poriaa- 
nontly in tho history of the timo; Ixs-uistu tiikiiig thonn 
each simply as they won^ bruh' ao.o.idimt was to siU. 
thorn against oac.h other; a rar<\ and monunitary light 
was to put those two in viinv for over; tlu^ fame of eaidi 
vastly oxccoding his natural ohseiirity : tho one by tlm 
unhappy inlioritaiico of a (Umwu, lh(^ other by tho pure 
chanco of violent change weres t.o bu hi'urd of after and 
remomborod. 

Nothing reniaiuH of his further studies. His Hclmlar- 
ship prosupposod a course of law ; ho bent hiuiself to 
it for tho throci years that fi»Uowi'tl his dognus. Wlum 
ho was twenty-two, in i/Hi. his eoruiee.tlon with the 
college onded. He had earmsl its gratitude and patron- 
ago; his younger brot.her, August.in, a boy of insignilieant 
abilities, was periuitted to Kueeeed to the tmdowinent. 
and ho himself was V(tted a sum of /, 2 5 by way of 
a prize that was .sometimes granted to tlio.se who had 
dono bo.st on the foumlation. IIo wisely returned to 
Arras, whuro tradition, gtuidwill, and some patronage 
awaited him, and wdiere he. luul been familiar in the 
summor vaeatieiis sinee the death of ids host and eeusin 
in Paris. lie took np an oven life in the family lumst?, 
harboured Ids .sister, wu.s easily enabled by Id.s every 
limitation and virtm? to adopt a laborious daily habit. 
There lay like a restricted, clear, mtmot.itnmiH road beftire 
him a carotsr that fittiul Ids persist i'Ut. charae.tt*r. Its 
goal wa.s tho old legal po.siiitui and .social presligt' that 
his family had earned, ami of wideh hu now took up 
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successfully the tradition his father had imperilled. It 
was able to satisfy that craving for recognition whlcti 
was no determining character of his, but certainly an 
enduring foible. He was in reach of and could enjoy 
the station he demanded ; it suited him to the full 
to admit the conventional superiority of some, and to 
receive the equally conventional solicitations of many more 
in his native town. The intense political convictions 
which underlay his mind would at the worst have seemed 
but an amiable exaggeration of words, at the best (and 
most probably) would have remained unheeded ; for lie 
was a man that found no necessity for their active 
realisation in the existence about him. His ambition 
was but to be the respected and successful lawyer of tHe 
Artois. He more than fulfilled it. 

I have said little of the happy changes that his 
temper suffered by this transition from a morbid boy- 
hood to academic success and local distinction : they 
must be imagined from what I have barely detailed 
of his adolescence. But that boyhood must be re- 
membered, because men in great crises — sometimes by 
the mere waste of years — are found ever returning to 
the springs of their childhood ; and so at the end to him, 
who had to pass through such a furnace to such, a 
death, there returned the self-pity, the tenacious assertion 
of his rights, sufferings, and convictions, which certainly 
early misfortunes had branded into his mind. For the 
moment this destiny was peaceably obscured. He lapsed 
in his twenty-third year into the polite discussion that 
passed for the intellectual life, and into the minute 
graces that were the true interests of his rank and place 
and time. The atmosphere was native, and he continued 
increasingly to enjoy what was best in the Artois. It was 
not unwise to find enough in the good life of his town ; 
it entered into him very fully, and when all such 
clothings were forgotten he maintained by a kind of 
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mstinct up to the soiUlold thu mcfiKMls tiiat woru 

inherited from those oiii^ht years. 

The life into whioli lio ('iitercil hail lur its tnuuilulinu 
that kind of practioo at tlte hur d his pr«iviiirt< ultirh. in 

its weight and y('.arly imireasi', is the mark <•! u prosjunMiis 
future in tlio conri.s; it had literary •■e.-up ,{ jf,. 
permanent satisfaction, and thr it s llowm- thi' eujivi'r.sa ■ 
tion and manners of a sound s*iid.-i v. T‘h;i! would hn a 
very falso judgment which would Hud nothing but, the 
mean or the ridiculous in the narrow sphere wlu-r«'in his 
professional industry triumphed, and who-.e eareful pro' 
vinoial urbanity at once ciiurmed. Ihittered. and fraini'd 
him. It is true tluit ci'ntrali.satiou hud .dn-ady fisudu-d 
its worst offotits in tins .social spirit of Fr.mee, aud espe- 
cially that the drain upon the ee.iuumie rt'-.-nn’ers of the 
country towns had struc.k them with huiiargy. 'I'he tran- 
sition from that statu to the aelivily and loeal patriotism 
which distinguI.sliCH tlio luodeni muuieip.tlities of the 
country could only ho forced hy the Uev.dtitiou: to the 
court and to Paris. Arras, er (uum'. or t’uru were little 
stagnant marshes. Put there were leaf urea in tlio life ef 
such towns which, while inferior in v.dne to the pobtii-al 
qualities they have since devidoped. yl reder lu. il their 
inlluonco and made thetn speeiully H({« d to 1..- thi' train 
ing ground of the ruvehiliunaries. ( 'orniption and deeny 
had but unlumcud tint posiiiou uf the piivih-g.-d (-he-sc". 
within them j thu guarantees .Miironudijet h i.'.nre pjsi 
tectod the growtli ol that conviction in ab.truef vrrifie.a 
without who, so pro.sonco reform is meaniugi.-s:. ’ I'hdo 
Sophy of ono sethool hocame a rrligi.in in disfnni 

places; and thoy could furni.sh in a fima’l wav tie* spirit 
of acadoimoH. Had thu chungr*. winch was u meeluudrul 


1 Allusiona to th® nf Miu.y •• tiv« 

times more numerous In Urn ('uhiee. nf tU j.ora, mcU ,. 44.. Umu U, 

petitions in U.« aMucuUural 
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necessity for tLe close of the eighteen th century, sprung 
from centres less vain and somnolent, France might have 
fallen into a confused tangle of immediate and merely 
practical remedies ; she would never have founded those 
general principles which can be applied to every trans- 
formation under which political or economic injustice 
may hide itself. Democracy, being creedless, could not 
have survived ; for, in the things of the mind, a creed is 
the condition of endurance. 

Moreover a great charm lay in the stiff decencies 
of their ritual. This charm you may yet recover in the 
avenues where discussion lingers under the elms of the 
Mall, or in the moats upon autumn evenings when you 
see waters covered with still leaves. The rivers of the 
French, which are slow streams full of memories, slip 
under the old walls of their cities and carry on con- 
tinually a light draught of the past. The spirit that 
haunts them was once a breath for living men; it 
tempted but it partially excused the universal desire for 
the formal and emotional expression of ideals ; and this 
desire which is the spring of literary mediocrity sur- 
rounded and inspired the youth of Robespierre ; it 
furnished him with companions of his kind, led on and 
permitted his ceaseless and valueless exercise in composi- 
tion ; all that circle of " de’s,” wigs, coloured coats and 
swords, as it were, compelled a man to write. 

This gentle literary tide set at Arras through the 
diannel of a local academy, formed upon a model 
common to many provincial capitals. This self-con- 
stituted society, half an exclusive club, half a solemn 
imitation of the famous body in Paris, had been formed 
in 1738 — it has passed through the vicissitudes of six 
generations. In the last century it naturally took on 
every feature of the dignified Wt failing tradition in 
which the class that formed it moved. More than half 
noble, decent and solid in matter, a trifle pompous in 
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■f, boiiKl.inu ;i lilfb' ant it{U:it oil ror thts tiino, 

on to it was a mark a imin’s position 

wn, and it', iw u'urlliy uf nttiiia\ iliat. Roliuspifrrt) 
! piano in if'< as t.lm suauussor ol h (miuhi of tlu* 
1. It; was two j'oars al’ltT liis rut urn Ih Arras 
honour, or rallior status, was ^ivou him, ^I'wo 
)ro and lio was suc.n'tarv to tlio sociof.y uudar 
at stylo of “ (ilianofllor " it was in this (!.tpiifii j 
ro(!oivod Carnot, iliou In ^Mrrisou with tho 
'S air Arras. llo passfd tr<»m that liltlu otlit!o 
arosidoiuy of l-ho Inuly, and iuul tln^ la-.k of 
lO" int.o it tho daiitrhii’r o| Kornlio, whost^ namo, 
ovidonoo whatovis, lias hofti linked wiili his 
(1 of drama. Ho hud heemm', tlamoh uno of 
iigo.st, yot one of l.hn moat industrious and 
of tho most promiuout memhors of this somewhat, 
miminity, when the pu'eat doors openml on Ids 
year and lot in the ruruaee iioht wherein tho 
inory of all this disiippeiired, 
coiiiieol.ion with that proviueial hotly was 
parti oven tif the small life whieh pre 
is public- fame. Nevertheless it i,s in that 
rk that ono can best judj.pt a eimraeter in 
it proved (sulurino I mean his industry, 
ndary suoeess in leU.i-rs, It was us Mimihor of 

[lomy of Arnus that he e\iTeis>*d rather fliau 
tho persistisit hahit of wriline" which hound 
;o all his ae.t.ion.H, forbadtt the growth in him 
dooision or of sudileii appeal, ami pi'rhaps eon- 
at; last not a little to his full. To mmrish this 

noiHttllo do Kf'ndio, t ho of u tin In kiiewtt td >tt<ri»(t, 

trod U) loUtuT. Hlio wo, to u " I.tf,, of of Kiad'e<d‘* 

Ip a jiliui for Uto luiivoiftjd Jd'>r.,tv t.f itio wht.lo wto;,! fr«m 
; tinioH to tho pro*, out day. Hho 1<u>t joaoird lU.Pnt nl ti(o 
iho Itoviiliaion, outorod I'nitn, odUod wifl> Jior liunhnoil tlitt 
ulionul, and was <iho of tl»i juitudj^l ttttVMcatos of lioho#» 

10 oarlior Rovolutlon. 
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habit he required nothing so weighty as fame, bufc at 
least a constant public mention, nor was he content 
unless his every expression was moulded by a literary 
standard. And this is somewhat of a contradiction in 
him and somewhat of a stumbling-block to his biograp tiers ; 
for his prodigious effect upon one generation of men 
depended upon an illusion or an appreciation very 
remote from the considerations of style. It was partly 
as an even orator, partly as a judge of assemblies, "bu-t 
mainly as one principle incarnate that he was able to 
arrest the attachment of men, yet in his own wislies, 
without a doubt, the wish to be remembered for a certain 
facility and polish of writing stood continually. 

It is well neither to exaggerate the mediocrity of bis 
compositions at this period nor his own ambitions 'with, 
regard to them. They exhibit in their style the special 
politics which later, whether he were under the most 
grievous strain or the opportunities of the widest action, 
he was incapable of changing. They procured iiim 
some flattery. He gained an equal mention, and 
divided the first prize, with Lucretelle when the 
Academy of Metz offered a prize for the best essay on 
that abuse of the criminal law whereby the families of 
the condemned were struck with legal infamy. It was 
just such a subject, dealing with traditions of whose 
origins he had never heard, with anachronisms whose 
gradual development seemed to him merely monstrons, 
as was best suited to his even and ritual pen, and bis 
treatment of it was sure to match the simple and definite 
sociology of the time. The thirty-odd pages of squar-e, 
blue sermon-paper that remain as the proof of his labour 
have in them nothing which is not exactly consonant 
with his method. They contain the common condemna- 
tion of all that hung in a deadweight, undefended, about 
the progress of the old rdgime — the usual praise of, and 
appeal to, the young king, whom in Trance all tben 
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forward to as tl>o intrudiuHU' of a now limo; tlio 
notations, tho pc.ronilion and (ho nistmiiual and 
rhetoric of what has wull horn (udlod dm "g-ood 
s”ofproso. Tho maiiusoript. <amt:iliis, inor<H)V<'r, 
signs of a habit, that incroased with his yoars. 
t is typical of tho 0(»ns(Uons mind whioh (iiroottul 
rary cilort, for it is full of (M-asnrtis and SfOond 
,s. There remains iiolhiiig from his pon, haniiy 
h as a warrant or a hurried note, iii whie.h tliis 
does not recur; it is in keeping witii his small, 
imped, and hesitating hand ; ‘ nor ihies the Kee.tmtl 
:1) pliraso ho may sulistlluhi ova-r <*xpress a se(u>nd 
i form of tln)Ught, it is over tho hesitati.m of 
r oven tlio rewriting of tho samo thing allor an 
of doubt." 

s siiCGCSH added a litlle to his hatal rojmwn. It 
I him, in 1785^ h) a staaiud <a)nipetition, in which 
d — that of tho Aeachany of Andoii.s for an mdogy 
poet Gros.set. Tho work is insignirnumt. and eon- 
It one phrase to arrost tho roude.r, tlu) very typical 
0 : “ Grossot, you wt'ro a gnait poet, Imt yon wore 
you wore a hoiiost man. And u.s I praise yuur 
shall not ho coin})ollcd (.o turn my eyes away 
Hir lilo,” To any reiminstraiuMi that such plaU- 
orgod upon tho appalling, Uohi’.Mpifrm wmdd havi> 
that they d(‘alt with a.stddime truth, ami ho wuultl 
inainod iintoiuilusl ; ho was t.o tind an audionoo 
a and to preach tln'm lik<i a rehgi<m when exalta- 


hand might be of nnj period. It. rU-nr, tint verv ubiping. hut 
1 and irrogulfir. Ho Ims otic reniuikntiU) lri<-k iliai tlie evttti nl 
Kinterprofc: he novor jnu« in a enpina IrUrr even altrr'tt full 
I for the first porson. 

■e are sovoral intorostittK fxninples of thin nervous Imhlt. In tl,n 
f tho arrest of Theresii (’jLlmrrtiH ho plgjis hi^ naiHe, scratched It 
3igns it again. In lil» lawi apeiwh he Jni’^ throe or htiir phra»os 
.ho throatoning pasBage wlmro hti wtt4 lotofruplml) whlali ara 
ad then rewritten in tho sione form. 
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tion Bad burnt up the saving balance of bumour, and 
when tbe corrupt class, whose cynicism restrains such 
tediums, was destroyed. 

Yet the praise of an eighteenth-century minor poet, 
of a man whom Greuze might have illustrated, and who, 
I think, moves exactly in the furniture of the time, 
should have suited Robespierre; for this anomaly is 
to be remarked in him, that of his insufficient and dull 
exercises in writing, by far the least dull and the least 
insufficient are to be found in themes that demand a 
little grace/ and this accident, which is remarkable in 
several letters, appears especially in his verse. 

There was at Arras, side by side with and far less 
stable than the Academy of which I have spoken, a little 
trifling society, which seemed, as it were, the Academy 
at play. They called themselves “ Rosati,” met yearly 
in the spring beside the melancholy Scarpe outside the 
walls, drank wine, wore roses, and delighted each other 
with passable or valueless songs. To this society, a 
product of the passion for cabals and passwords which 
possessed the eighteenth century, all, or nearly all, the 
members of the Academy would come; here Carnot, 
Marescot, and Fosseux, the elderly clerics of the Chapter 
— all the small, straight world of the town — read rhymes 
which have been properly forgotten. Among these, those 
of Robespierre, possessed of little talent, and often pass- 
ing the boundary of the absurd, yet did occasionally 
redeem themselves by a touch of grace, or even — what 
will seem surprising — a sustained irony. The little 
madrigal to Ophelia ^ is quoted with its ending 
couplet ; — 


^ There is, of course, the example of a letter written to a lady who 
wished to paint his portrait. Hamel traces the MSS. of this only as far 
as 1862. It was then bought into a private English collection, and is now 
in the British Museum. 

* Of whom tradition says that she was English. 
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“ To 1)0 tlio more beloved of all 
By doubting if belovi'd you are.” 

The “Mouchoir clu Prod lent, our ” is wluit. nil tho 
ler readers of Voll.niro Avero Avril.ing. Noilhor vtu-y 
y, nor by any moans orij^nnal in slylti, it. i.s yot. on a 
1 with the many easy littlu satires of tlu'so twi’iily 

•s. 

In all this mass of continual composition no (UHTey 
) be discovered, still less any bitterue.ss, eoinjilHint, or 
rment. His life had entered a (pilot [tlmso, liis nei-tls 
3 satisfied; his local reimte, incn'.nsinp; as liu wont, loft, 
contented. The o'ra^ipling oonviet.ion tliat underlay 
method of thought met no olt.st.a<de, and wu.s oalled 
10 GxercisQ, If I have in.sisted thus fur upon the 
istrioiis facility with Avhieh his ordtu’od loLsurts turnod 
luthorship, it is to introduce the pormani'iit lilorury 
1 in which ho cast himself, wliio.h (jolourod all his 
r action, and which holjiud to make him, when t he 
tions of the groat year foil u[)oii Arra.s, one of (ho 
expositors of that forgoti.en town. Until (hat oppor- 
dy, however, during the eight years of his re.sidenco 
practice, his verso and prose wore hut a .sort of 
iroidcry upon (.he serious work wiradi estaMu.lHnl Ins 
le among his fellow-citizens and gave him the soeial 
s from which ho naturally obl.uiuod the ear of Ids 
dneo, on which die appealed in his eUudion addre.s.s, 
in consonance with which he avu.s returned a deputy 
ho Sbatos-Genoral. That work was legal. 

This tangible advantage, which suited hi.s cliumeter 
1 nicety and explains his snet'e.s.slul introductinn to 
tics, was connected with the iiuporlauce iieccHcarily 
,(3hed in Franco to local eonrls. 'riiere i.s in Krancu 
3ircmt of assize. A man pleads hefore (he Hiuall lixeti 
unals of tho cantons or beforo (he higher (.toiirls of the 
ns, and oven an appijal need not appear at. tlu^ eapital, 

3 under the rarest conditions. It is true that one great 
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division of legal work could only be done in Paris, even 
under the old regime. The fact that Paris monopolised 
Chancery and what we should call Parliamentary work drew 
many young barristers thither ; but the bulk of legal work 
in Prance lies in the provinces, and this system of resident 
courts was yet more marked before the Revolution. In 
his province no code, but a mass of local custom, decided 
most criminal and nearly all civil decisions. These cus- 
toms gave a complexity to the system of law which made 
it at once necessary and profitable to fix one’s practice 
permanently in a provincial capital. By this means a 
man became a specialist in a matter that required the 
greatest industry to master; he was secure against an 
overstocking of the market in so hard a business. The 
confusion that these ancient customs made was increased 
by a mass of conflicting and over-lapping jurisdictions^ that 
had their source in the same immemorial conservatism. 
It was a handsome living in itself to be able to give ad- 
vice to clients as to the boundarif*' of these jurisdictions 
or the chances of his case escapmg the interference of 
a side court as third party. It needs no further descrip- 
tion of such abuses to show what opportunities they 
afforded to individual application, and how by mere ex- 
ample they forced men to react towards simplicity and 
reform. His flrst pleadings, however, did not last beyond 
a couple of terms. ^ 

The friendship of De Gonzi4, and the academic suc- 
cess which had so well rewarded his first patronage, 
led that bishop to offer Robespierre within a year of 
his being called to the bar one of the minor judicial 

^ For instance, in Arras itself there -were the Seigniorial Courts, the 
Bishop’s, the King’s and that of the Abbey of St. Wast, all existing side by 
side, with ill-defined jurisdictions; and superior to them all, though 
possessing no very exact powers, the provincial Council instituted by 
Charles V. in 1530. 

* Michaelmas, 1781, and Hilary, 1782. At the end of the latter term 
he was offered the post I speak of. 
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posts witkin Ms gift. He was installed a magistrate 
in the ecclesiastical court. Insignificant as the office 
waSj it carried with it, in the wretched conditions of 
the times, the power of life and death. Within a few. 
months its duties disgusted a character in which the 
demand for reform and the faith in Rousseau, if pedantic^ 
and reiterated, were yet profoundly sincere. This dis- 
gust, springing in the main from his tenacity of opinion 
and a just estimate of the ignominies of the criminal 
law, was undoubtedly heightened in the case of Robes- 
pierre by the foibles that already warped his attitude 
towards the world. He was not without nervousness; 
his judgments, like his style, erred continually upon 
the side of sensibility. The classes also which lay 
in misery below his own somewhat perturbed his cul- 
ture, as th^ certainly much more excited his sense 
of justice. Qlt may have been as a general conse- 
quence of its duties that he resigned his place ; it 
would seem more probable, as his sister directly testifies, 
that he abandoned it under the shock of having to pass 
a capital sentence.^ ^ In any case he begged to be 
relieved of the office, and lost by that decision neither 
the respect of his benefactor nor the prestige he had 
begun to enjoy among his neighbours. 

He returned to his ordinary practice, and his success 
was immediate ; but from the outset he mixed with that 
success a characteristic reputation for scruple. He wished 
to be singled out for his justice and his defence of the 
poor. He introduced into the most particular cases the 
most general and inopportune considerations — but he 
continually won his case. He won a case for the Carnots, 
whom he already knew, recovering a legacy for an old 
servant of tHeirs; but he so dragged in the immutable 
principles that the younger Carnot swore at him in court. 
He gave the most excellent advice to a man who had 

' “Memoirs of Charlotte Robespierre,” first edition, p. 69. 
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been disinter ited under a will that left a large fortune 
“under condition of joining the reformed church”; the 
will was null at law, but Robespierre could not be content 
with saying this and giving legal reason, he adds in his 
advice to his client (a priest), “ Remember that there is 
no more formidable enemy to liberty than fanaticism.” 

A much more famous case, one that went far on appeal 
and that, by the nature of the case, brought his name for 
a moment before the eighteenth- century philosophers, 
was a defence of the wealthy Vissery who had put up a 
lightning conductor on his house at St. Omer, and had 
thereby so affrighted an old maid, his neighbour, that she 
prosecuted him and his conductor as a public danger. 
It was ordered to be pulled down. On appeal this was 
reversed. On further appeal (when Robespierre is em- 
ployed) the final decision was a kind of compromise. 
The mind of Robespierre was made for such a case. 
Here was philosophy and all the light of the century 
called into question! Here was Pranklin to be de- 
fended I The very narrowness of his sincerity and zeal 
lent him power, and in a little while, what with his 
rising name and the nature of his brief, a certain fame 
spread about his subject. After winning his case 
in May 1783 (a bare year since he had accepted the 
magistracy of which I have spoken, and within a few 
months of his resignation) he was permanently estab- 
lished in the reputation that led at last to Paris. 

Of the years that folio V7 not very much has been 
preserved ; their general tenor and the further foundation 
of his good position alone is certain. A few letters, one 
specially famous,- a few decisions, are all the documents 
that remain. It was during this period of his early 
manhood, as he approached his thirtieth year, that he 
added to his legal work the literary industry I have 
already described. It is to these years also that belong 
the vague traditions upon which a faint legend rather 
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a history has grown. There was some talk of a 
ige between himself and his cousin, Anais Des- 
s,^ The project was not pursued, and certainly 
ir here nor at any other time can you connect him 
a romance. Even at the very end, when he felt 
le was leaving the world and walked at sunset in 
lidor with Eleanor Duplay up the wooded hill of 
the woman with him was not near to him. The 
attraction of his voice and the false appeal which 
er-sensitiveness produced led to this or that passage 
itiment, but — almost alone of the men of the 
iition — he brings in no interest of love, 
lese years, in every rare detail that survives, em- 
e the absorption into one social class of which 
0 spoken. He never signs without the “ de ” ; he 
jses Carnot by that title on his reception into the 
my. His dogmatic liberalism spares the Churches, 
ains the decencies, and is concealed by all the 
of the old rank which he has recovered. Ten 
rere present when — at the close of this period — 
eived the Duke of Guines as a guest of his literary 
yT. He was careful to allude to “ citizens ” in 
Idress, but the ten men who heard him were all 
ise — of the sword or the gown. In his daily life, 
0 merged with the industrious but protected class 
these accidents indicate. He woke at six, worked 
, study till eight, pleased by the sound of birds, 
he would spend the ample care that fashion 
ided upon his person. The barber came to shave 
owder him; he drank his glass of milk and went 
)ross the square to the courts. They rose at two, 
Een he had returned to the principal early meal 
3 still the custom of the north, he walked abroad 
e ; sometimes for the stiff ritual of his calls, more 

e daughter of his father’s sister. She later married a lawyer of 
.nd died in 1847. 
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often alone. And these walks, in which his solitude 
followed that of his literary master, he would enshrine 
in amiable but unimportant prose. He arranged bis 
papers for the evening, supped, worked again in bis 
study for a while, and slept at ten. And these very 
common habits of his time and profession he coloured 
only by a meticulous regularity and by a curious self- 
absorption. He was by nature absent-minded ; somewhat 
from shortness of sight but more from the bent of bis 
temper; over-thoughtful in the street, even forgetful of 
immediate things and details ; a little silent amid tbe 
conversation of his friends. 

With all this he did not miss at all the general tide 
about him; he was ready, months before the States- 
General met, to address an audience as ‘'the possible 
makers of a new world*’;, his written advice in two 
legal cases — one concerning the rights of Bastards, tbe 
other a Lcttre de Cachet — are a little more certain, a 
little more forward even than the general average of 
the assertions and passages which announced the coming 
change. 

He was, then, by his established repute, by the known 
bent of his politics, by his freedom from all entanglement 
and by the expository position he had acquired (in tb© 
district men already expected his pleadings and bis 
essays), marked out for a place in the new politics. In 
the August of 1788 the news reached Arras that tbo 
States-General were to be summoned; he launched at 
once his pamphlet or manifesto; “An_ Appeal to tbe 
Artesian People.” 

This pamphlet, an octavo of some eighty pages, bas 
a quality of immediate and practical application whicb 
was rare in the run of his appeals. It contains, of 
course, a certain excess of frigid oratory. That was 
not his alone : it was the time’s. But it has also a 
certain detail of analysis ; it expresses a number of 
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dcvuncGS peculiar f.o t.lio proviiifc, jmil. wh.if i.i 
larlcablo, it deals exaisly willi flu* hisf.'i'iiEtl 
tliG peculiar ceiiiploxify of j'tiriMlirf inn umI 
ierwliicli Artois laboured. It im-i-f.s.md . 

cal arguinonts of oppoueuts. If was biuadif a!;.*! 
lediatoly, and its edition was i*\hatt .trd,‘ If 
G suro wliat was already sure his eantlid thn*’ . 
him higher in the order <»f eh-etiun than, f-r 
id reputation, his youth might otherwiMi ha\>'. 


ccroo fixing the nature of the eh'iuiuns and 
)er of the Conunoiis appeared in Januarv 
1 March lie issued, not a pamphlet. !>uf u 
i personal doedaration of his eaudidatme. 
as it is, one can find in it thf^ self-regard and 
irroriug of '94 — juul it closes with thi-. s« n 
years before its time: "The Supreme I5,nu.' 
my prayers. Ho known tludr Mneeufv 
fervour. I can hope that Ho will iidhl 


ras the oloetion was complicated to a d.^gree. 
; weary my roiuh-rs with its recifal. In the 
;'al meeting ho wu.s cho.seii. In the seend 
lollogo ho wjiH chosen again the 13th <»ut of 
3 s. On the 26th of April, wht'ii the tinal 
eight monilxirs of tlm Commnns was madii 
with some dilliculty, Llio sth tji«m the liat’ 
litical career began. 

aot the details of sucli a confiusotl macliinerv 
3St history: it is the attitude of Unhespierm 
> last week of this trial. Ihs mnmml to I,«ve 
itmosphoro and to have awakened. He 
^ eagerly, and well. Ho nuuhi lunmidf lh« 
e of a protest of the ComnnuiH againsi the 


no original copy. In tha fortn in whU h if 
lias received laauy luter addUiwiirt ffuw J,j« 
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privileged orders ; ^ he helped to draw up the grievances 
of the surrounding parishes : he had found his trade. 

That exceptional energy spent itself in success, but 
though exhausted in so few days it was typical of tbose 
rare occasions in the life before him, when sudden (or 
long-nourished but newly apparent) ambitions lifted bim 
from one step to another in his career. 

On the first of May the united deputies of the 
province met in the cathedral. On the morrow Robes- 
pierre went back into insignificance ; but the coach 
was on the Paris road, and he knew that his stage was 
to be the world. 

^ This is but a conjecture, based upon an allusion to “a persistent and 
interrupting lawyer ” among the Commons, in a contemporary letter of 
the Due de Guines. The Duke was president of the Combined Electoral 
College of the Artois, 


CHAPTER III 

VERSAILLES 

0 afternoon of Monday, the third of May, the 
f til® ttiree orders began to fill Versailles. 

1 life a.n<3. an influence of crowds was pouidng 
ig valley, threatening the majestic Park, the 

and magnificence of the three avenues, the 
iS, tho silent regularity of the palace. Spring 
this ad-vent of ideas; the new leaves in 
easy airs, the clear twilight of lengthening 
i in 'vvitli the promise of change; nothing 
in, bufc ©’verything was troubled with expecta- 
’onowixl. This ferment working France and 
d thrown out an essence — the Parliament. It 
cover in itself the quality of a vintage, to 
tho oldest things in the soil and to create, 
rco of many men turned corporate, this crowd 
liko all [France caught in a mirror, mingled 
assed tlxroogh the throngs that Paris had sent 
1 or applauding, to the royal town, and Ver- 
3d to tlaem all the gardens of her wide roads, 
ecdud tlie flowing of the streets; the German 
lco guard, the new political catchwords of the 
ho last epigram of the cynics surrounded the 
lus as tlxey were set down at their lodgings ; 
had already a vague reputation arrested the 
ounior from the mountains, where the first 
d boon, read, half-drowned in the roar of the 
o\itsido the hall; the long, hard visage of 
tain, dx'y as his pamphlets; the angry, great 
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head of Mirabeau. Through all this, among the very 
least of the new-comers, unknown in a mass of un- 
knowns, Robespierre passed down with his few com- 
panions, to the cheap sign of the Pox in the Rue Sainte- 
Elizabeth.^ 

The little glories of Arras dropped oif him into the 
distance ; he was lonely, and content to be lonely. It 
seemed that in a new world so vast and so represen- 
tative nothing could raise him from insignificance. In 
that new world he began, from the very outset of the 
debates, steadily and imperceptibly to rise. How ? The 
contrast of his beginning and his end is so striking, and 
its comprehension so vital to his story, that, before telling 
of his first actions in the Parliament, I would state and 
examine the problem it involves. 

Robespierre in the Artois, successful, narrow, con- 
fined to provincial destinies, and filling easily without 
the strain of high ambition or of unfulfilled capacities a 
place half inherited and wholly congenial, presented a 
definite figure. That career of local conventions and 
middling dignities, the best of what Arras could afford 
and as ample as the little circle of the town permitted, 
suited him, as did his careful, hardly fashionable clothes, 
or the pedantic accuracy in accent and grammar which 
often rises from the uneasy pride of a country town. 
His rigidity of conviction was indeed suitable for great 
scenes, but it was of its nature neither troubling as are 
enthusiasms, nor pushed from within by destiny as is a 
creative genius. Versailles could not find in him a for- 
gotten principle to be revived, a new message to be 
given, nor a great act to be accomplished ; and on that 
account, because his principal quality of faith accepted 
only what so many then agreed upon, and because of 

* This street, somewhat lengthened in the modern town, has become 
the Kue-Duplessis. 
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once to tlie incessant dogmatism of Robespierre’s temper 
and to the species of idolatry upon which he was later 
to depend. 

A Picard, young without youth, very middle-class for 
his pretensions, wearying with his reiterations the chance 
few that met him, mediocre in literary ability though 
touched by literary ambition; capable, apparently, of 
little but affirmations (and these delivered in a voice of 
no great strength, read through great spectacles from 
manuscripts that desired, but were rarely permitted, to be 
interminable), he was but a lost unit among the hundreds 
whose rallying points were the trained advocacy of 
Cazalfes, the laconic summaries of Si^yfes, the wit of 
Talleyrand, the loud facility of Maury, the proper liberal 
breadth of Lafayette, the Irish energy of poor Lally,^ the 
knowledge of men that added distinction to the falsity of 
the Archbishop of Aix, the early enthusiasms of Barnave, 
and the dominating genius of Mirabeau. It is no wonder 
that he was lost in such a summary of Prance and that, 
had we nothing of the later time, he would remain all 
but unknown. 

The obscure, but firm position which, in spite of his 
insignificance, he took up for himself at this outset of the 
Revolution, the emplacement where he could repose, and 
upon which was firmly planted the ladder of his rise, lay 
in a little group whose place in the States-General, the 
memoirs of fashionable contemporaries have minimised, 
and which history therefore tends to take too little 
into account. The Assembly, coalesced by an accident, 
rejecting by an instinct common to all French delibera- 
tions the spirit of party (there were no political in- 
heritances to preserve nor highly salaried posts to be 
obtained), turned, not to registering the decrees of a 

^ It mtist have been Lally’s son that died, an old man, some six years 
ago, in Soho. Poor and quite alone. Supported by the charity of the 
French Hospital. 
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government, but to the framing of true decisions that 
were tlie fruit of living debates ; and it was led by several 
and independent orators. To the extreme left, bearing 
with them the future fortunes of the Reform, the Garats, 
Volneys, St. Etiennes, Gregoires, Barnaves — men whose 
very names later stand separate and hostile — afforded at 
that moment a solid nucleus round which the principles 
of 1789 could crystallise and take on form. This at- 
mosphere of an uncompromising theory was not so much 
the most favourable, it was rather the only, centre of 
action for a man destined to be a leader in the later 
Revolution. Save these, no organic part of the Assembly 
survived; rare individuals, disunited, “lived,” and came 
at last to be saved by Robespierre in ’93 and in Ther- 
midor to manage his death. They were but spectators ; 
the actors of the change were the extremists of ’89. 

It may be asked how names, not yet famous, some 
of them absolutely unknown, could find in an obscure 
corner of that great Parliament the framing necessary 
to their future renown and power ; the answer lies in 
considering the nature of leadership in war rather than 
the ordinary development of political life. The rapid 
succession of the Revolution, each phase introduced by 
arms, approaches much more nearly, in what may be 
called “ the physics ” of its development, to a campaign 
than to a political reform. Therefore the element in- 
separable from a prolonged struggle — an element some- 
times absent in the defeated camp but always present 
upon the side that will ultimately be victorious — appeared 
among the revolutionary leaders ; unknown or untried 
men, many even that had seemed incapable of sound 
general judgment, yet having in them an intimate sym- 
pathy with the terrain and with the character of the 
war, become of themselves the successful generals at its 
close. 

Now Robespierre was in no sense such a leader, but his 
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reiteration of the Rousseauan theory threw him at once 
among them, and the band in which he moved, himself 
the least regarded, was altogether composed of such men. 
They went on ahead of the Revolution, and as the great 
laws were one by one decreed, these laws did hut fill 
up formulae which the extremists were remembered to 
have pronounced. A fatality of success distinguislied 
such minorities throughout the movement. They al- 
ready held as a faith defined what France as yet h.eld 
only vaguely by instinct: they could not fail to become 
the depositories of the creed. So the Mountain in 1792 
(hated for September, and repulsive to the Plain), yet 
acquired the mastery of the Convention. So, earlier, 
in 1791 the Girondins of the Legislative, ridiculed a 
little for their idealism, vain and at first defeated, yet 
made the policy of the nation and accelerated the war. 
So here at the outset, in 1789, the weak Left were to 
dictate to a half-unwilling Assembly principles which tire 
event of every struggle confirmed. 

They were certain ; and the tension of that certainty 
of theirs became like a cord stretched to a special note ; 
when the note was sounded France without responded 
in harmony. Faith, then,_ proved the strongest thing,;- 
and the doubts of the pedants, the reluctant hypocrisy of 
the Right, the invective of the last of the wits broke against 
it. This was the gate by which Robespierre came in. 

- . On the 4th of May, in a scene that a dozen re- 

lations have rendered memorable, the States- General 
met in the Church of Our Lady for the Yeni Creator, 
and filed out in order through the silent crowd to Lear 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost at St. Louis. Dressed in 
the black court suit that was uniform to the wHole 
600 Commons, in his sword and his silk cape, Robes- 
pierre, mixed with a pomp and ritual that were congenial 
to him, entered upon the career of debate which was 
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to become his whole being. His mind that knew no 
attachment to the theatrical, and had but little ap- 
preciation of the dramatic, yet had, in common with 
that of every mystic, a sense of symbolism and a need 
for externals. The scene in St. Louis, the liberal and 
even startling sermon of the Bishop of Nancy, the shock 
of the public applause, confirmed whatever imagination 
he had framed in Arras of the role of the States-General. 
The vigorous origins that dignified the march of the 
Commons into history, the unanimity that was their 
earliest character, and the special form that their demand 
obtained, provided his introduction to public life; and 
his nature, which was not devoid of timidity, and which 
was easily convinced of isolation, received every en- 
couragement to action when he found the Third Estate 
so imbued with his Rousseau as to proclaim a theoretic 
right on the second day of its session, and to insist above 
all things upon a name: they would sit in one house 
with the nobility and clergy; they would depend only 
on the absolute mandate of the whole nation; they 
demanded the title of National Assembly.^ 

Such encouragement, then, moved him to action. 
What form did that action take ? If he succeeded in 
launching himself into a world that knew nothing of 
him and desired but little acquaintance with the dryness 
of chance provincials, it was by an extreme assiduity. 
So negligible was his person, and so ineffective his 
method of address at this date and with such an 
audience, that one discovers the nature of his activity 
only by putting together very various and meagre testi- 
monies. For months the half-official Moniteur does not 
mention his name; for half a year, even Barr^re with 
his thousands of careful notes, misspells it ; upon more than 

1 The term “National Assembly” was not, as has been pretended, 
new or irregular. It had, indeed, no bistorical precedent, but it had 
been, for five months before the Parliament met, the common phrase by 
which it was described, even in the letters of the court. 
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one occasion he is “Mr. X and his generalisations 

are sometimes cut short in the reports by an ignoble 

The States-General had not been sitting eight days 
when the Commons heard for the first time the accurate 
articulation and the weak but carrying voice which were 
destined to become a vehicle of command and to assume 
the power of the Republic. 

It was on Tuesday, the twelfth of May, that he went 
up into the Tribune to suggest an amendment to the 
motion of Rabaut St. Etienne, who, in the general demand 
that was rising for the adhesion of the nobility and the 
clergy, and the unity of the Assembly, had attempted 
conciliation and had urged the sending of a deputation to 
confer with the two privileged orders and to attempt 
then conversion. The amendment for which Robespierre 
pleaded and which he laid on the table in form, was in 
itself insignificant; partly from the uncertainty of the 
procedure, partly because its author was unknown, the 
amendment was not even put, but it is worthy of notice 
not only, as his first-political act, but because it exhibits a 
character which, for alThis phrasing, was a principal part 
of his later ascendency. He had the touch of assemblies ; 
he grasped with rapidity their general spirit, distin- 
guished it from its individual components, saw where 
the avenues of persuasion lay, and had an instinct how 
Parliaments might be led and how controlled. In this 
amendment he had advised a double action consonant to 
the separate characters of the two houses in question. 
To the clergy, largely elected in opposition to the hier- 
archy, and full of the new enthusiasm, he proposed an 
appeal; to the nobles, whose majority he had justly 
weighed, he would have sent nothing but a formal sum- 
mons. It would certainly be refused, but it would con- 
stitute an act and be of record.^ 

^ This, his first speech, we should know nothing of from the papers. 
He spoke late in the debate, and his name was not yet known. We heai 
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To see in this amendment an act of forensic judgment 
it is not necessary to depend upon the doubtful appre- 
ciations we may form to-day. The masterly grasp of 
Mirabeau fixed upon Robespierre’s suggestion; he may 
have passed the sentence so commonly attributed to him 
and declared that the young lawyer from Artois “ would 
go far, for he believed all he said ” ; it is certain that on 
this day (the .first in which Mirabeau had so much as 
heard of Robespierre) he adopted the proposal, and the 
motion that Mirabeau brought forward upon the following 
Monday, the 1 8th, was in substance Robespierre’s own. 

The incident was the first example of a quality I 
have already described. Things that were very close 
to him he could thus judge with accuracy, especially 
if they had to do with the play of a deliberative 
assembly, but in proportion as they were distant from 
his immediate surroundings and foreign to the nature 
of debate he lost his hold upon them. The close of 
his life will show his ignorance of the provinces in 
his hesitation to appeal to them ; of Paris in his law of 
the 22nd Prairial; of the campaigns in his arrest of 
Hoche and suspicions of Carnot, and especially of Foreign 
Affairs in his crude abandonment of the intricate and 
well- organised scheme that Danton had conceived in 
1793 - 

Had the work of the Constituent Assembly proceeded 
in a social medium more lethargic than that of France, 
and had an incomplete and dangerous reform worked 
itself out amidst the commonplace self-sufi&ciency of the 
wealthy ; had that compromise, which so many have since 
desired, been established; had the liberal nobility per- 
suaded the squires, or had the commons discovered the 
perils of the ideal, Robespierre would have moved securely 
and low down in a society that was his own : his name 

of it only in his own letter to Baissart at Arras, written on the 24th of 
May. 
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gradually assuming so iniicli irnportanco as to bo correctly 
spelt in tho newspapers and his person becoming as well 
known in drawing-rooms as that of a hiiiidrcd others. 
Ridiculed somcwliat for his intense and niirrow crcod, 
treated impatiently for dogmatism and self-repetition, he 
would yet have formed a useful member of tho comiriittoe 
to which ho was attached, ho would have ro turned to 
Arras full of little honours for tho provincial town to 
magnify, and would have found his life well content in a 
society whore order sluudd have boon established upon a 
comfortable and gradual decline of power. 

Ho was not of those who wore then possessed with 
tho first driving energy of tho now time, and it was with 
frigidity and a slight astonishment that ho saw tho 
groat summer of ’89 riot past him. In his social exacti- 
tude, his phrases and his reticence, ho was still tho old 
n'^gimo provincial I have described, and that other part of 
him, tho little shrine wherein ho kept his principles as 
hard as diamonds, did nothing for him in tho interval 
botwoen tho first orderly mooting of tho Statos-Goneral 
and tho days — nearly a yoar after — wlicn Paris began 
to take up an articulate crood of reform. Once that 
desire was folt in tho capital it was of necessity that this 
man, whoso peculiar quality it was to bo tho exponent of 
ono idea, should fill more and more tho place reserved to 
tho functionaries of a croed, until at last a sliarp moment 
of fanaticism seemed to proiuiso him a comploto mastery 
because ho had always kopt tho faith. But of that croa- 
tivo passion which was to generous minds tho principal 
gift of tho Revolution ho folt as yot no breath, and even 
lator, when ho had bocomo a loader, it was long bis 
Kinglo sorvice to onunoiato and dofmo as tEough no storm 
blew. 

His history, thorofore, in a tirno whoso ovory act merits 
tho detailed attention of Europe - for in that summor our 
now life was founded — is but the history of an isolated 
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md. The groat days that tho Revolt droves like a 
iriotcer, loft him silent; and amid all the rojuil at ions, 
ne that camo suddenly out of tlm (airth.aiul somo that 
I as suddenly into contempt or noi.hingtit'ss. his nloim 
■od still, unmade and mu'iidangta-ed. Ho. grmv to l-o 
newhat noticed as a usofid nu'mhor of tin* Loft; ami it 
0 gathers what little (jvidomui rnmains of lii.s ijiforii>r 
} during tho whirljiool of Juno aiul July, one tiuds otdy 
) phrases, tho cxpcu’.to.d o.ont(Mit in ptditioal suo.oo;;*., a 
tie astonishment, and luu'e and l,hor^^ an «-xamplo o| 
at close but ill-scleeting ohsorvatiou ^ which was thi' foil 
his perpetual abstraction, and to his comimm errors of 
Jgment, lie s})oke not mirnapiontly, always as uu 
rtain of his position befon^ Uuj Assembly ns ho was 
rtain of his thesis; ho was lisbaual to very eandi'S-Jy, 
d reported more caiadiissly still. 

Once, indeed, during t.ho whole two montliH he ('xc’itod 
me general attention and applause wlnm Im replied 
th rhetoric of unusual strength (o the Aro.hhlsliop nf 
.X, who had conu^, holding a pitico of black bnaul, to beg 
grant from the Commons for t.ho poor, but who (haurod 
ily to prolong tlie (piarrol of tlm orders till an urmt»d 
action might reconquer privilogi!. 

“ You are tho ministiw of a suhlituo religion which has 
)verty at its foundations . . . go and ft'H your tad 
agues that they need delay tho (lomnuma no longer 
ith the affectation of urgciu;y . . . fur jtnir eamuo* 
wmit you to sell tho very Tcssels of th,<» altar in thv 
luse of tho poor ; you havti no need t>f aueh re.sourro.'i. 
ou have but to dismiss your Iiverie«, and to stdl your 
)achcs, and to empty your palacoa somewhat j yoti will 
id ample material for largc'sso.'* 

The stylo was inspired by Alirrdjoau, and though sunli 
* Thus fcliis (in his lelUtrof tlui 24ilt)on 'rnrKflt! "... vvas 

1 tip-too to Iietir liirti, with his great r(*put!Ut<>(i. Hr gavrt vriiit tti u 
imher of ootnmonplac.ns, wliicli Im vray tmuili t’liutimsised, aiui w© ©tarn 
■w that he was a greatly overrated rnau.'' 
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passages wore found luoro frccpicnUy in Iuh spocdies aa 
the Revolution advaneed, they nnnainod soinotliing exotic 
to tho literary llavour of his work. Had ho boon fitted 
to aclucvo, or had ho learnt that spontaneity whieh made 
tho first reputations of ’89, ho woultl have taken his place 
far moro rapidly boforo tho A.sseinbly and tho caato that 
still govorned tho nation : a c.isto to wliioh in part ho bo- 
longod. But ho would also have falle.n into tho struggle 
of violent partitas, and have b(^on lost vc'.ry early under the 
name of some faotion. Ho would not have advanced by 
that kind of subterranean way of his, unmolested, and 
omorging at last into a secure popularity, above tho 
arena. 

Ho did indeed, in the end of May, take a stop 
calculated to accuro his po.sitiou with bis party. Tho 
province of Brittany that is always tho evening or the 
morning star of France, that preserved aiul organised 
the national spirit of Haul when Rome foil, that alone 
dotcriiiinodly opposed the unity of the middle ages, 
that is now proud of a pkdAirostpio isolation, was then a 
foreruiinor of the Revulut-iou. It.s deputies of tho 
Commons and most of its clergy^ joined to form a 
society that was at Ver.stiilles tho only de.liuito and well- 
arranged group of radicals: meeting iirst in tho vault, 
later on the first floor' of tho Cafe Amaury at tho corner 
of tho Ruo do la Bompo and tho main road to Rt. Cloud. 
Tho Iioft in gonoral saw thu tactical advantage of such an 
organisation; Miraheau, Bariiave, Gn'goiro, obtained admis- 
sion, until at last in June, with chtso upon two hundred 
mombors, who mot boforo each debato and drow up their 

^ The nobloBBO of Brittany Imil tukon llio Hliigular rcHolution of boy- 
cotting the Stato«-Gonoral. Tlicy «ut at Ijomo and Bokinnly ratified or 
rejected its decreos. 

3 At least that is tho only way in wbU-h wo can reconcile the 
“Soutorraiu” of Montjoio (il. 121), the ‘‘Cavern” of Dumont, and the 
detrdlod account that an oye.-witimMS (M. Augcl) gave to M. Thdnard 
(who oomnumloated it to Aular<l) of the meeting in tho first floor. 
M. Augd remembered and proaorved the chair of llobospierro. 
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programme, they were easily the leaders of the Assembly. 
This “ Brutus, club ” Robespierre of course joined. But 
he was not content with joining only. He was careful 
to be among its earliest arrivals, he was present at its 
least-attended meetings, and he thus gave evidence of 
that instinct (for it was instinct rather than plan) 
whereby he recognised the immense force which such 
caucuses, disciplined and exterior to the main deliberative 
body, exercise in politics. Such later, and with a power 
irresistibly increased, were the J acobins. 

For the rest, he was still the minor official lost in 
the general mass of the Assembly. His voice was not 
heard on the day when the decisive step was taken, 
and when Sidyfes proposed and carried his last appeal to 
the clergy and the nobility. When a week later the 
Commons took the name of National Assembly, on the 
1 2 th of June, and began by that illegality the triumph of 
ordered law, he was equally silent. Whether or no the 
religious leaning of his character, and the love of ceremony 
that was in it led him with Bailly to the procession of 
the Corpus Christi, remains unknown ; we know that he 
did not vote for the observation of the Feast. On that 
famous Saturday, two days after, when the six hundred 
deputies stood in the rain before the locked and guarded 
door of their hall, he was but an insignificant point of 
the gathering, catching from the rumours that reached 
its further ranks the purport of the insult that the king 
had offered them. He went in with them all across the 
streaming pavement, and under the dull sky to the 
Tennis Court in the Rue St. Franqois ; he took, as others 
did, the oath to give France a constitution, and signed 
the roll with the rest. But all that increasing furnace 
did not reach his heart or consume him, for there was 
nothing in his mind inflammable, and David was inspired 
by a later time when he drew him in that scene with 
two hands upon his breast “ as though he had two hearts 
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for liborfcy.” IIo must luivo stoDil at thu loot of tlie 
table wlionco Bailly dictalo.tl tlu'. vow, as rosorvod and 
apart as bo had romaiiuMl in thu Assumhly; seoiiiLr 
that bare and nuauorahlu hall t.hi' su.uno ol notliiiip' 
more than a natural polit.ic.al suiaa'ss, lit' assist, utl, silout 
as over, at thu Royal Sussiuu td thu tollowinii; d’lu'sday, 
and hoard stubbornly, liku any other ol thu Parlianiont, 
the last vigorous pronounuumuut td thu Kruiiuh Crown. 
Ho romainod with the destirtud (’on mums at it,s tdoso and 
witnussud Mirahuau’s gostiiro <d’ duiiaiuu' tti Du Hre/A, and 
the angry rupartoo, wliiuh, liku thu majority of liistorioal 
phrasos, has bucomo purmaiu'.nt uiidtu* an alt.ureil fornC 
Five days later tho Commons hail buun joined by tho 
greater part of tho clorgy, anti by t.hat libural nobility 
of which Uobospitirru had himself given to a friend so 
inado([ual,o a description." 

This crisis in tho history <d’ thu National Assembly 
renewed tho opportunities in whiuh lu' tundtl appear; it 
was tho moment for deputations hutwi'un tlm Commons 
and tho rocalcii.rants of thu two orders, ami tho Com- 
mons, strongthenod in their rtivolt against thu Crown hy 
tho adlu'siou of so many clergy and of a few gn'at lords, 
rapidly assumod an a.sKured position. Wlnm Miraheau's 
proposal to send a coiumitUio to treat with tho king had 
passed, Robespiorro, bceanso he already seumed to repro- 
sont a group of tho uxtrumo Left, was tdiosou to join it 
with Miraboau himsolf, Pi'tioii, Buzot, and the rest of 
tho twelve. It was on Fritlay, tho loth of July, that 
tho committoo or doputat.ion attended at tho palace to 
urge tho king to yield. Wo huvt' no ri'cord of how this 

1 Mirabeau’fl own worilrt—afc Icuat hb Jui liituBitlf rt'latrB Lliom in his 
thirtconth letter to liin (’.oUHtitui-nlh arti iiiiich tuincr than tlio fatiiouH 
“wo are hero by tho will of tho iicophi." Thoy aro loii^or, anti end with 
"... then you mu.st ask for tho fuiiiloynitua of loroo, fur wo shuU not 
leave our placea aavo undiu- tlio proHHuru of li.ij ooutt.’' 

2 In till! hitter of tho 24th of May. ” UfUstuiHhle nuni, in very Hinall 
number, and even tlioy not oxtitnpl friun tho pn'ju'lti't'fj uf tlmir ola««. . . 
Moreover, ho confoundH Lafaioiti! and tho Diuj tl'OrluanH in uno batch 
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3nd personal intervioAV with the wlioiti ho had 

addressed since the spoooh-dny at, ,L,»uis4.<-( ,ratid. 
:cted Robespierre;" but wo know that the kiugs ivply 
; a declaration of Avar against tlin Assond)ly. < n Uus 
rrow Keeker wa,s disniissiul, and wit.h tlu^ loss ol ( hat 
-sufficient banker, the rarliameut at Vorsadlos aiul, 
at was of greater nioinont, the liberal opinion ol T.ins. 
)w that the king had abandontui (,]ie respiif-table solu- 
is of half-foreign philosophers, ha<l ignonal^ t.he tide 
Franco, and had taken refuge with the siddiers. Ih- 
I determined to appeal to the swords around him. to his 
lility, and to the emblazoned trailitions that still hang 
) a vain and antique oruanumt upon western soe.ioty. 

} the result of the conilict neither the AssembU, noi 
Crown, nor the nobility could guess; a real Kranei\ 

, of the old epics, of laughter, and of tragedy, rose up 
[ enthroned herself and dwarled them all. 

All the Avorld knows what followisl the dismissal of 
3kor: Camille Desmoulins running into the gard»-ii ol 
Palais Royal with the ne.ws, astonishing and^ rousing 
Sunday morning crowd ; the Monday spent in arms; 
;t day, the 14th of July, the fall of the Bastilh' and 
capitulation of the Court, 

Robespierre was not among the hundred deputies 
t went to Paris on the 15th at t.he instance of (he 
g, with Bailly at tluur lusid, and found the town 
ce a wood of musket, s,” but he was appointed to be 
of the second hundred that accompanied the king 
next day, and that saw him naieive at the I’oissy 
3 the keys that Iloiiry IV. had aecepMal, Avlum, two 
idred years before, there had luam fonnded that .sjilm- 
power which was now stripped oven of its ex(,ernals, 
collected with care the signs of the popular feeling, 


In a second lottior of his (written on July a.ird) 0110 nitglit nXjimiE 
} description of his fcdinijcs at thu iialaot’, Iml. then', is only a yututuuu- 
3 denuiioiation. of the intrigues of tliu Court against the Assemhly, 
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noted the cheers for the nation as the king passed into 
the Hotel de Ville, for the Crown as he came out of it 
with the national cockade. Then for the rest of the 
week, when the greater part of his colleagues had re- 
turned to Versailles, he passed with curiosity rather than 
enthusiasm over the sites which the struggle had rendered 
famous, and heard for the first time the applause of the 
street ; for every deputy of the Commons was deified at 
that moment.^ 

With that experience, or rather with his return to 
Versailles and the deputies six days later, closes the first 
stage of his entry into public life. It had been passed 
in a succession of scenes, each throbbing up higher as 
water throbs with a rising energy from an open sluice, 
until at last the old society in one day and night was 
overwhelmed. He had come to the time when the first 
emigrants began their fatal treason, when Condd had 
passed the frontier, and when the king’s younger brother, 
the Comte d’ Artois, had fled in company with that family 
of Polignac which was later to ruin him and his house. 
But all that drama had passed him by and left him still 
similar to himself, secure in the narrow confines of his 
exact intelligence, and quite untouched by passion. 

We have a picture of his mind during those two 
months, not only in the brief reports of his rare speeches, 
but in two letters which he wrote to a friend in Arras, 
the one at the close of May, the other just at the point 
we have reached, when he re-entered Versailles after his 
visit to Paris on the fall of the Bastille. In both, written 
under what should have been such different conditions 
of emotion, the same paleness of thought, the same 
absolute phrases are to be discovered ; the same mixture 
of sound general appreciations and astonishingly false 
particular judgments. He sees that Mounier and Target 
cannot last, but on the same page he calls Mirabeau 

^ All this is in his letter of the 23rd to Buissart. 
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“nul,” and gravely prophesies that his position will be 
destroyed by the evil effect of his reputed morals. He 
describes with enthusiasm the king coming bareheaded 
to the Assembly to announce the renunciation of his 
former claims on hearing of the fall of the Bastille ; he 
puts some energy and much acuteness into his picture 
of the king’s entry into Paris. But the enthusiasm, the 
energy, and the detail all express themselves in phrases 
of a false ring. “ Tyranny,” “ despotisms,” and all the 
simple extremes do service for the complexity of the 
royal claim and tradition. The words lack stuff; he 
can find no epithet for the conquered Bastille but “ scijour 
delicieux,” and the commonplace is the foundation of the 
whole : for all the world like a sermon or a leading article. 
The scaffolding of the old world had given way with a 
crash ; the dust of the ruin still hung in the air, and the 
noise of it was rolling out to the kings beyond the Bhine 
and the Channel when this slight and rather dapper 
lawyer, erect and often thinly smiling, was hurrying, 
full of an amiable curiosity, through an armed Paris, with 
national guards to show him the lions, and gratified by 
the occasional applause of passers-by, who noticed a 
deputy, but did not yet know so much as his name. 
Underneath this grotesquely petty surface, and fixed 
into this common spirit, there lay the certitudes upon 
whose display the whole people would one day insist, as 
upon relics or gems, till they came to worship the man 
who always wore them as the unique furniture of his 
mind. 

The Versailles an(Lth,e_ Assembly which he found on 
his return from Paris were new. August and September 
were an origin ; all the entanglement of existing and 
legal privilege had been cut, and the great doubt as 
to whether a reform would be possible oi no was solved. 
The Revolution had begun ; it was in order ; it was the 
Law, To arrest it a counter-stroke, itself illegal and 
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violent, wtuild bo noc(bul, and tbo Crown bad partly 
lost tbo principal resourco lor snc,h a couutor-plau — I 
moan tbo Administration, which in countries long or- 
ganised as hurcaucracies is a lino not bolding in all the 
state. Tbo Administrat-ion whore it was now (as in the 
luuniciptditios), owotl its life directly or indirectly to the 
Assembly; whoru it was old (as in tlio courts ot’ law), 
tended to admit its authoril.y. Tlioro was indeed a. 
violent opposition to the majority in the now united 
Parliament, but thoro was no opi'u opposition to the 
oxistcuco of such a Ihirliament ; iinhiss indeed wo count 
that splendid scatter-brain who daily pacoil up and down 
bis solitary hour in tbo empty hall that had been the 
House of tbo nobles, and thus made act and record that 
there were still Lords in the constitution. 

Now therefore, that the way to rc, modelling Franco 
was open, thoro arose for reasoning men a nooossity of 
definition: renunciations and allirmations to baptize 
democracy, and the recital of a criual which is tbo first 
business of conviction if it is to bo practical and to 
build upon a sure design. With every formula an in- 
stitution would bo born, hut. tho now things rose out 
of tho idea and were .soe.ii elearly in the mind before they 
assumed words and pa.s.sed on from phrases to reality. 
In such a sccpionco tho function of llobesjnorro was clear 
and bis position at onco enlmneed and dolined. Ho did 
not rise abovo the t>bscurity of the first sessions, nor did 
bo outdistance us yet any of tbo lesser competitors for 
popularity and fame; the mo<lium of clamour was still 
uncongenial to bis destiny and t(!mp(0’. But it will often 
bo observed in tho working of deliborat.ivo assomblios 
that with tbo entry of a special point into tbo discussion 
an unknown authority is revtsded. Ho may carry but 
little weight, yet be eaimot but l)0 beard since bo has the 
matter by heart and is ready upon every turn of argu- 
ment; in spite of ridioulo and indifluronco bis name 
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fail to pierco if only by (he fmpionry t>f ifs 
DD. Hero tho inaltor of dobuti* wits tht< iu‘W 
of society, and in that liobt^spit'iTci. full t.f isni 
dogmas, Avas a spocialist in ihu cxtri'nif. 'Inr 
r of Rousseau pmsidod ahvays in I hat hull, unci 
kind of shrivulltid Rousseau, (h-siccafi* and iu<Mj> 
devolopinont, but built of tlu' I'b-iuc-nts of fbo 
man Book, appeared with a, living voict'. 
iro Avoro present in Franco during tlu^ height of 
.minor, through its fading harvivst, anti with the- 
autumn Avhon tho vintagi^ avuh ready. Lavo great 
ents side by side. Tho first uf (hesc‘ was uu 
f in tho countrysides; mere hunmnity going for- 
otvvoon tho extinction of tlio old faint light and 
■0 daAvn. Tho sueond avus tho mind inoAtngtiver 
3 of such waters; tho Assomiily, passing with tlo’ 
j of pure thought from dofinitiim In cirgani'aition 
iting docroos that only after yeans of wurfarcc and 
lumorahlo iruiulding m;c.ideiils of a century of es 
e have bocomo tho uiuputslimuni law.s of lie’ 

1 state. 

bespiorro lived in this mind, lusiriug nothing ,.f 
d storm in Franco, and heeding only the wmda o! 
te; but to appreciate at oueu Iuh meagre cpiubtA 
•stonoG, tho tuinper of those t.o whem it wu.c 
jed, and tho rising poptdace who later lifi»n| hijo 
tioir shoulders, it is nuct'Hsary to .setj the I’mliumonf 
3y tho burning uf titlo'-dueds and m.iuoi'fi. chorti'a’d 
noiso of tho noAV district eduh.s in PariH, ejilling it ', 
over tho roar of tho furnae.(» and doing c'A'crvthui ■ 
rising and falling of flame.s. Into the* picture’ *<! 
^nflagration, though it gave all its mc-aning n. the 
. cannot enter; it is the buHine.s.s of thin b..ok to 
w not tho Rovolution, nor evc-n the rarlianiei,f • 
nind isolated and feuding inwanlly upon iiaeif, 

Avould bo tedious and of littlu purpoao lu rmmmt 
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every instance of his interference in the debates that 
affirmed the rights of the citizen, that laid the founda- 
tions of the Constitution and that destroyed the shell 
of the old regime. He combated Lally’s vague . , and 
repressive motion of the 20th of July, proposed under 
the terror of the provincial riots ; he combated it again 
when on the 23 rd the Assembly passed it in the panic 
that followed the lynching of old Foulon in the Place 
de Greve. A month later he defended the four burghers 
of Marienburg whom Estcrhazy had arrested of his own 
authority. Though his speech is lost he was one of 
the many who opposed the word “ established " in con- 
nection with public worship in the Constitution. At 
the close of August he did two things very typical 
of his abstractions. First he defined a necessary liberty 
for the Press in terms that showed how completely the 
organic aspect of the State escaped him, and how 
thoroughly he was wrapped up in the conceptions of 
individual contract; for he proposed the abolition of 
all save private prosecution for libel. He saw that a 
citizen could have a claim ; he did not see how the 
more general evil of false news or of the corruption of 
morals by a press in the control of a few might prove the 
principal menace to' the very form of society which, the 
Revolution was launching upon Europe. Secondly, he 
wrangled hard for a word in connection with the right 
of the nation to tax itself, thinking that with the phrase, 
‘‘consenting to the budget,” all was lost, and with the 
phrase, “ establishing the revenue,” all was saved. Sup- 
ported by the bulk of the Left his first proposition passed ; 
his second helped to modify the cause in question. He 
was in all this but one amid innumerable speakers, but 
it is pertinent to know that at this moment, and in 
connection with the Press law, Mirabeau, who had 
watched and followed his action from the opening of 
the States-General, who was his colleague at the Breton 
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Club, and who had, presumably, put him among the 
Deputies of the loth of July, came closely into touch 
with him and helped him into fame. 

It stood to reason that he would support his friend 
Lepelletier de St. Fargeau in his demand for an annual 
parliament, and that he would denounce as a monstrosity 
the royal power to veto a bill. There were occasions 
when the Assembly saw in him nothing but unreasonable 
logic incarnate, and refused to listen. Whether it was 
he who cried out “ dues, not rights ” during the “ orgy ” 
of the 4 th of August when the nobles were throwing 
all their feudal privileges by the board, is not certain. 
But he spoke with an approach to violence when, six 
weeks later, the King hesitated to promulgate the aboli- 
tion of those privileges, and in the first days of October, 
just before Paris stormed the Court, he was still protest- 
ing against the continued reluctance which Louis showed 
in signing the Declaration of Rights. 

Thus whenever some obstacle appeared to the facile 
deductions of his politics, or some negation of their 
absolute verity was heard, he hurried to the Tribune. 
Thus, also, he was continually absent from it when the 
detailed work and curious interests of that prodigious 
Reform were the issue. To the end detail missed his 
mind and fact disturbed it. But there are three occa- 
sions very well worth observing, because they form an 
exception to his earfier and more natural conduct, and 
because they are the origins of that temptation which he 
was to feel towards the crowd ; the first inconsistencies 
and the first taste of idolatry that warmed and enlarged 
whatsoever little in him could be enlarged or warmed. 
This temptation when he yielded to it was to make him 
more than a logician. It magnified his shadow till that 
shadow enveloped the multitudinous strength of Paris 
itself. 

The occasion of the first of these inconsistent de- 


his demand that poor Besonval, who had but obeyed liia 
orders and taken command of the garrison of Paris l)0- 
fore the revolt, should bo detained in spite of the muni- 
cipality’s order for his enlargement. It is true he quoted 
legality, saying that the municipality was not there to 
arrest or to release ; they wore not a court of justice. But 
his motive in speaking was not legality ; it was that 
touch of the desire to load and to appeal which was 
beginning to work in him. Ho saw a vision of the 
people moving. 

The third step in his original development forms so 
sharp a climax in the history of the llovolution and of 
his own life, that it merits an ampler attention. 

It was autumn. The feudal dues and the antique 
parochial government had gone ; they had not boon re- 
placed. Forced labour had gone still earlier; the roads 
lay unmended. The provincial tariffs wore abidished in 
principle, they were thought abolished in fact ; this popular 
conception caused but longer wrangles and delays at 
the custom-houses of the provincial barriers. Anarchy 
multiplied that friction in exchange which had boon tho 
curse of the old regime ; the harvest, barely sufficient in 
amount, reaped by men uncertain of their market, dis- 
tributed over broken roads and open to the passing mobs 
of the Great Fear, failed tho towns. 

To the fixed revolutionary purpose with which Paris 
had inflamed its soul there was added that great spur of 
the soul — hunger. Tho young men and women fasting 
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lore than the lawyers know; they saw the witi.- 
t to ’93, and bread and equality made n mix. d 
With the first days of Oeteber tiio imisM of I’uris 
b in motion by the folly of tlu* Cloiirt, 'I'lit' jjfuuni . 
le regiment of Flaiuh'.rs had sat at. (able on tie- 
of the theatre in the palae.o. 'I'he white ein'kadf 
3en kissed and worn and hapt.ized in tlie wim* n! 
ights; and a iiohlo song, a si'.parate thing in (lu- 
ll frivolity of the time, had tomdied that ut-rve (<l 
r which is the life of sohlior.s. 'riiero were eon 
id in this mad hope and in this eliivalrie treason, 
merely selfish, the Queen merely Ilap.^mrg. 

)S also terrified for and diiti-nninod on preserving 
ture power of her child; regime.nts of the l'’reneh 
foreign inorconaries, and the King him.self had e.on 
. That it was an armed meiume (.0 the As.semhly 
enco to Paris and to (he llevolulion was no{. eon 
Thorcforo tlio enl.hiisiasm and high eourage 
marked the small garrison of the pjihie.e did hut 
se the anger of (he nation and of the l‘arliament. 
gave to this forlorn hope an appiiuraneo of enen.qy 
• rornoto sncoess. 

Gt Monday the 5 fE of Oel.oher a ilriving ntorm 
over Paris. Sponl.nnoously, at (ho noiso of a 
snatched \ip, the stree.(,s filled witli wom«-n and 
ngth of four hal.f, aliens, half an army etuqei, eight, 
housand grotesquely unmid, hareheaiieil, singing, 
d their laces against the wild rain ami surged 
iG half-impassahle valley road wit.h a vague but 
1g object in Versailles. Pood, au eipnd right, the 
ing of tlio foreign [iridi; in arms, hut, more thuu 
lat groat aillatus whiiih makes of single .souhi in 
moments the parts and organ.s of a whole laaqile, 
:d thorn on against the eold and the intulerahle 
At their head, gaunt, dryo-yed and full of the 
3, Maillard wont, black ami loading, lluhirid them 
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w- a.*!A«-r; the ra,iii Lt^at <>ii thvir iTiri'iow.s, 
!!i !;. i"'- :u Ae.i aiii! circle'! wi'h a c ntiiiU'C.;-, 
aii'i a .jcu' r.J %’v*iee. Witiiin there was the tii.-'.toiiiary 
a!i i, at the tiitry of Milliard and his twelve 

jiMin' r*-, :ih» ia>c. 

V' ry tall, h.'n.r-vi--age«l, pale, all dre.^se4! in close 
je with no white at his wrists (nr ritjC'k, siilasLed 
wh_!i ’he liiU'i of twelve viulent miles aici drii idriij with 
t!;e SI rm. this execu*i.*ner’s ti'jure l-jokid with, eyes 
s>vcr-: r.j-'iit at the Tribane from wliicli there was exj>eeted 
frerd eii an! .s'*ni--;ent {VhhI lor men. He then s;aw tliere, 
slcrt C'Citait.cd erect, the cold, small face, the neat and 
careful h.tb.t, the new expectancy of Itol.Hespicrre, who 
a!'i?»w>Te>i the complaint of the hunirry by lieiiianding 
aJi inquiry, by ctmtiriniiig the pjpular dread of secret 
pl'ta a^airc'^t the city, and who sjioke in that extreme 
luc'iif-nt for the extreme men of his kind. Tliey had 
be-n i!i**noht mere lawyers over-particular for exactitude, 
they wr To U'lw diMiovered to be the only hand wriiicii the 
Pafi'.in.etit e<>u!d reach out to the j>t“uple. 

His VfTa*. that ha<i suincthing in it hard and. im> 
t, Vet also was distinct, and in that moment lie u.sed 
the witieh can play upon a phrase. His eyes, 

that w-c re weak, found it possible in this high moment 
t*> l*e direct and uiivt-iled. The little committee of the 
p4ipui»ce and their leader, older and more terrible by 
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many years than his own youth, heard delighted the 
enunciation of their own policy; they had received a 
vigorous support from the Left and had savoured the 
silent acquiescence of the great hall. They were con- 
ducted and went out in silence. 

Thus Robespierre first touched a thing that never 
wholly possessed him and yet changed his exact course, 
followed him in spite of himself and at last threw him 
down from a high false place : power. 

The days of October did not only bring him face to 
face for the first time with the people, nor did they 
only reveal to him and them for the first time the 
unconscious tribunate within him. They also dropped 
him, who had been lost on the periphery of VersaOles, 
down into the centre of Paris. 

When the palace had been entered and when after 
the hungry night the violence of the morning had 
compelled the Court to follow down to the capital, the 
capture of the King whom the populace thus brought 
with them through the continuing rain was but a part of 
their achievement. They brought also the oratory and 
the metaphysics of the Assembly to the middle place 
where the history and therefore the stuff and power 
of France resided. The orators addressed an audience 
worthy of them, so that they caught substance from the 
complexity of the crowds ; the metaphysicians found 
their formulae turned to a gospel, because the people are 
the makers of religion. Versailles stood upon a mono- 
tonous unfruitful century of splendour, symmetry and 
mechanical decay. It was a violent artifice rim up by 
mere wealth suddenly in a forest. Paris was fifteen 
hundred years; a dense soil of dead things transformed 
and fermenting, an infinite potentiality of production. 
At Versailles there was not an inch of Gothic, a bare 
corner of the Renaissance ; very little even of that earnest, 
grotesque and learned seventeenth century, which is a 
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batfclofiold and is tlior(}n)ro alive. All in its arcliitGcture 
was tlio dead order of (lie younjjfcr Mansard and the 
official last of Gabriel, nor was there anythin^Mn harmony 
to respond to the onthusiasin of the attack or to the 
chivalry of tho defonoi'. But in Paris if the Assembly 
challenged tho Oiiristian hierarchy, Julian pros^ided at 
tho council; if they looked for a civic defence Philip 
tho Conqueror enrolled tho bourgeois gvmrd; if tho mob 
rose they were joined from all tho narrow streets by tho 
shadows of a luindrod loaders ; if (ho nohilit.y romombered 
at last that tho sword made a dilTereiuJo, the oldest sou 
of tho Plantagen(J.s stirred in tho oarth of Notre Dame. 

Paris was ready for tho highest energies, straining 
like a runner at tho crease, ihoreJoro when tho few last 
days of lonely debate at Versailh's were over and when 
tho Assomldy had mot in tin*, archhislnqi’s palaco on 
tho Island of tho Cite, waiting for the riding-school to 
bo prepared, everything was ready for the ultimate entry 
of Danton, and tho lirst stono of tho Comnmno had 
boon laid. 

It is evident that tluiro wa.s no imniodiato part for 
Rohospiorro in tho now life, that this mooting of the 
Parliament and tho <aipital aroused, for lie was not of tho 
kind who ronow their ])owor from witho\it, or in whom 
sudden accidents and fricPu)n light up genius. Nover- 
tholoss, when ho was given to J’aris by tho chanco of 
Octobor, a road was opened to him, for in Paris thcro 
awaited him a world that could comprehend him: in 
Vorsaillos ho had ho(m utterly alone. 

Vorsailles had nt'glooted and silenced a man suffi- 
ciently siloncod and ii(‘gloot(Hl by nal.uro. lie was a 
gontloman, and was soen in tho drawi)ig-romns, cspocially 
in those of that half-noldo sat which play(3d with theories. 
But savo perhaps a note of docont ridicule, what could 
ho add to thorn? Tlie rich, the world ov(!r, have one 
appotito, which is for tho sensation of novelty. He 
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could give them nothing hut i)lir{isoH of whi(;h tho very 
servants at their tables wero tired. I’orluqi.s, now and 
again the extravagance of his coinploUi d(‘du<jl,ions iniglit 
startle some one hearer into a niomenl.ary interest, but 
his conventional precision and idl t.hat rigid ill-eus(' 
which marks tho sclf-rospeeting proviiuual was so imndi 
weight dragging him down into obseiirigy. 'I’liere was 
no populace, no middle class, only tho awful and repeated 
mediocrity of display, of superior mind and of patronage 
in the smart, tho intelhictiud and tho liberal arisbKU'aey : 
three names for one thing. Ihil, in huri.s, In^ that nov(‘r 
breathed largely, at least co\dd breathe. In I’ari.s was a 
populace of whom ho kmiw little, aiul who kiunv nothing 
of him, but who made him an iihai luteau.so ho made an 
idea of them; and, above all, in Pnri.s tln^ro was that 
professional middle class whitdi was fittcal with (Exacti- 
tude to his expression, whiedi had awaite.d hungrily 
and which received with gratitude tho Umae.ious re- 
petition of truth that was his spoinal fune.tion. d’o 
one it was tho jdeasuro of following out strud. logi(',, to 
another it was tho pleasure of Imaring idlirmed and do- 
fined what ho had long held in tho vugui! ; to all it was 
the acceptation of a well-(!ompri.di(m(h!d ('.(pud whoso very 
limitations Avero tho virtiuis their rank udmire.d. 

In Versailles it Avas a little ridiculous to lodgo aAvay 
doAvn at the sign of the Fox, and to boast that four 
farmers sat at table Avitli one. In Paris a man might 
lodgo on the third iloor of tho lino SainlongiJ, and have 
all tho world asking him to dinner; it Avas but an ad- 
dress. Tho general life and tho real int cinEstH of a c.iipit.al 
released his pride from a daily frol., and h'ft him free 
to his theories. 

The six months that folloAV Hue (Entry of Uke A.Hsembly 
into Paris form a very natural diviHion in Uke lifo of 
Robespierre and are, at hiast, suHleicntly nmrke.d out in 
the general history of Uue IbEvolution to ho tnEatod as 
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a whole. The deputies met in the groat Hall of the 
Archev(iche on the 12 th of October 17891 close 

of March 1790 Robespierre was elected president of the 
Jacobins.^ 

With that word "Jacobins” the key to his career 
is in one’s hand ; for just what he lacked, and would 
have continued to lack in the Parliament, that he found 
and increased in the famous society which seemed later 
half-identified with his name, and which gave him a 
hold over all France, If he was more mentioned in the 
papers, more recognised by the Court, and of some little 
more infl uence in the national debates, it was because he 
came to every effort with the armour that the Jacobins 
were forging for him; because, also, if ho was checked 
(as he was for ever being checked), the Jacobins formed 
a base for him and a fortress of retreat. 

What was the nature of this society ? How could 
it lend such power to a man ? Whence came the great 
rapidity of its growth, and why was it suited to him in 
especial ? It was the new theory organised like an army ; 
it was by its restricted room and numbers suited to an 
individual; it expanded later because it was the one 
mode in which the resistance of the people to reaction 
could mould itself throughout the country. It was not 
in the Assembly but in the club that Robespierre opened 
his door on fame, and if we are to know Robespierre, it 
is more important to comprehend this society than any 
other part of all that made up the Revolution, and though. 
I leave an examination of its activity and character to a 
later chapter and to a period when it controlled Franco, 
I must here admit a note upon its origin. 

In some way, upon which authorities have differed, 

^ It is remarkable that in the “Histoiro des Jacobins” this fact is 
omitted. Indeed, in the imperfect list of the first prosidenta of the club, 
M. Anlard, having drawn it up from signed documents only, leaves out 
the month of April 1790 altogether. The evidence of his presidency is 
contained in a third letter to Buissart — ^that of April i, 1790. 
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the Breton Club coutlnued under anotlu^r name when t.bo 
Assembly was transferred t<» rains. By niu'. testimony' it. 
appears in the. Bhuu' d(‘S Vieltures, Ity another it is directly 
transferred to the Him Si. llonore; the general re.-adt is 
that the inemhi n-s of the Breton (’luh, sotnK'r or later ■ 
probably in lain Noveinl>er nmnited in Baris. 

Wherever they may hav<^ fixed their lirst meet.ing.s, it is 
certain that, by nutsnnher l/St) they had hiinnl the refect 
tory of the old Jae.ohin convent in the Uuu St. llononn 
at a rent of eight p<mnds a ytnir,” 

The Dominieans of tho Uuo St. HonoiA, like tlieir 
more important, houso in the, Tlnivm'sily and like every 
rch^d(ms establishment in tlu^ eapltal, Wi-re in aetivo 
decay. Of Uu'ir exact nnmherK I have Inum able to 
discover no nniord, hut tlieir ehnptt'r'-hoiise, their library 
was empty ; their walls ruinous. Tlu' Hmul received the 
radical club wilh (mlhu.slusm ; it was upon his proposition 
that tho monastery was opened to thmu and at his in- 
stance that th<' low rent was hxi'd; tho inmnhers of the 
House joined its scs.siou.s. In this broken and nmuldering 
place, set hack in its dark (umrtyard and. as it wen', secret, 
the direction of tho Bt'volntion grew. Krom lJu.s it nevi'r 
departed till, in Tlu'rmidor, tho Revolution itself may he 
said to have turned to doeline. 

In these first monlh.s of its life tho soolety, tliough 
already intimso, was hut little known. 'I’he public tlid 
not attend it. N<i report.s were puhli.shed. It.s gafhering.H 
wore small. We liavo hunUy a r<*corti of it, save from 
half a-dozt‘n royalist uttae.ks, and of the montli of April 
which Robi'spierro pre.sided only one ipiiet cleritad debate 

1 ThiiH M()iit.J(ii«, u aingulttrly uttrt'ImlilK timjj, wj!l Imvti ji Umt ilin { ItUt 
sat at 407 riact) (Icj.m Vii'.t,nirm, ifulrpemlrntitf uf llin JHftiltilia fur riujih 
after the fornmtitin of tho Initor. ItoveUou Lopraiix wilt tmvo It ttmt 
there was 110 true (umiiiiuity, Ao. 

'■* Munnier saya “ at ilo' lioKitanoii of 171^0.*' Tlmt t-ajt httr>lly Im jaat, fiir 
Do Laiiieth, uti uotivo nitiriil(or, rortiUoiSotl tiio Mitui; 84 o(} of mm-iiepuliti 
in Docernlier i7iS“9, 

^ A. do Latuoth, *' Hbtolro do l'Ap«titHhl«o Uuuntltwanto," 1 , 443 

a 
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has como down to us: tlu; pri>}H)S!il nf a oun* to rest con- 
tent with tho adviinoo rcfuriu luul ulruady inada Nor 
would even Kobosjaurre’s flrc.t.it)n to its prt'sidt'iK’.y at this 
early datu bo worth iiii>ntion wore it not Ibr tins su[>roino 
influonoo which the (dub was diistincd ti> ac.tpdro. 

Paris, then, which gave him evi'rythliig at, last, was to 
give liiin, even as cairly as the spring itf 1790, his first 
point of vantage in the chair of the dac.obins; there ho 
was to bo heard by the nunu'mus witnesses who, by 
tho consistent policy of the tdidi. intduded whatever in 
tho professional and trading (dasst's wius libiwal and 
distinguished. 

The first inonthn of ohscurity wt'n( over and tho day 
was passed whcni (almost tlie last of his Inuniliations in 
tho court town) his absurd foriinda for the signing of law, 
“Be this law satu'tid and invi'dahle for all," had calUul 
forth the wit of a (lastam, and when tins repartiuj ‘‘ No 
Aiithuins 1” had raised a great laugh all over tht^ Asseiidily 
at Versailles, A month of Paris hud dt'Ntroyed for tho 
wits tho cultivated isolutiiui in wliich such ridicule was a 
weapon. Ho could now continually propic.e a phrase or 
motion ecpudly didai-tic; the Astsemhly wmdd iu*gluct to 
coiulenm it and the puidie. woidti even applaud. 

I have no space to (huail his speeches upon the dtuireoH 
and laws that passisl before the AsMUubly in that autumn 
and winter with the ordt'r and raptdiiy of a train of 
tlumght ; it must Hullie.e to nasdl tlu^ principal oceasiona 
upon which ho spoke and the tone of his inteidereiujo. 
When, immediaUdy afttw the arrival «tf tins Assemhly in 
Paris, tho lyiudiing of a baker at a .ston«^’s tlirow from tho 
Archevikdic prov(dce<l th(( projKisit ion of martial law, ho, of 
coursi^, (Umic^d its neseessity undtw any cireumstunefss what- 
soever. When in the next month it was di.sens.sml what 
classes of cit.izens might hi* exelmied fnmi full eiti'/enship, 
bo spoke, of course, for the ai’tor, for the I’rotestant, and 
for tho Jew, simply asking whether they were ntJt mon. 
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Tho rarliainont, caut.uuiH an<l iiitt'nl upon 
applications, solcctcd and post jmncd. 'I’lni I’rutt<.stanf , 
appreciable in the nation, pructicully ropresonfed in tlio 
Assembly, was lust'd into tlie now sfuto. For tho Ac.fur, 
what could be doius ? A prt'judioe, still stnmi^^ anion!^" 
Europeans, regarded tln^ continual usHumplinn of oiiin 
tions always falsti and ofttm ('vil, us a ruin to tho ttharaotor. 
No law debarred ath-ors from civic privileges, lujvr could a 
law restore tludr public standing^ The Ihirliument muNk* <1 
the position with a resolutitm and passt'd tm. As fur the 
Jews, his argunu'ntH worn of no avail. Tlu» Asstnubly 
adopted tliat theory by which they are regarded us a 
tolerated but alitm colony, tual gavtj tiumi all tho criiuinal 
and (dvil privileges but loft them ujub'r all tho pnlitiiad 
disabilities which such a dcihutleii involves. 

On two occasions llohc.spiorrti came thiwn from the-.o 
absolutes, Onco wlum, likt' a lawyer, lot spoke nuldly of 
a partial revolt organised hy tho old provimdul Parliament 
of CainbrAsis, arul once when in tho tlidmlo on the sii>:e i,f 
the now di'j)artmenfal hodii's, ho t'xposed in a roullv 
practical application tho Hou.sseauan view of Assenddie;,. 
“If there are to ho Assmuhlies, lot tlaun bo lurgt'. A 
small one works too wtill.“ For bad boro, as m'ery 
whoro, the woaktming of arbitrary authority at boart and 
the uplifting of that right to stdf gnvernmont. wbieb 
resides in tlio individtial; a right that is tnu.ily dotlected 
by too able a representativt? body. 

These dehattss, how(!V<*r, saw litth^ of him and jmuio 
no groat mark. His dfifence of tho Jowh ta forgot leu. Ida 
pleading for tho ProtestantH swallowed tip in that of 
abler men; what remains is the prsistout attack wbi'dt 
ho led against the fixing of any but a univorsal sudVngo, 
In this be very nearly appeared a lead>’r, bii was alwavs 
well up in tho ft'ont of tlu^ attuek and tivon slo’Wod a 
kind ot piussion in bis ticlormiimtion to oppuju'. It ii,uw 
tho whole of himself, the root principle of tdl : ^ for if a 
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criterion of wealth or standing limited the civic right 
by ever so little, the Man was no longer the basis of 
the State, but there remained only property, or land, 
or letters, or some accident of the Man. From the first 
proposal in early October to the final decree at the 
close of January, he wore and broke himself against this 
barrier, the foreign theory of the Assembly that the 
privilege of representation was limited by the^ ability 
to pay taxes. That he had gro-wn greater in the process 
is most apparent by the scene of the night of the final 
vote; the storm of the 23rd of January. 

He had so far lost hope that he recalled to his use 
his legal training and offered wise terms. “Let the 
Assembly suspend all action till the taxes were re- 
arranged. If a certain minimum of direct taxation were 
required to make a man a voter that would disfranchise 
nearly all his own people in the Artois. The land was 
largely on lease and the basis of taxation was narrow. 
He did not ask a final decision, he demanded only a 
suspension of the law until it should be made more clear 
that only the very indigent were included in the dis- 
franchised.” 

What was there in this that provoked such scenes in 
the Manbge ? The Right left their benches, and poured 
into the floor of the hall, the noise drowned all speech, 
and Robespierre was like a man standing under a steep 
wave of assault. Why ? Because his proposal hinted at 
the reversal of a decree, and the decrees of the Assembly 
were to be laws graven. 

This stands first in the political spirit of the time, 
that everything the Assembly did was thought to be 
done for ever. France, by an organic and spontaneous 
fusion which a mind foreign to the French has called 
“ anarchy,” was plastic for a moment ; it was the busi- 
ness of that moment to model, while it was yet plastic, 
what would so soon become a rigid society. The prin- 
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oiplos, tlioroforo, that underlay thoir ollort tho Assoinbly 
feared to depart from, lest by too long discnsaioii and 
the porrnission of too mue.h vagary they should leave no 
completed work at tho end of thoir short two years. 

Rohespierro failed, d'ho next day it was a law that 
the olocjtorato should consist of those who paid at least, 
some little tax ; that tho (doc, tod must at least hav(5 
some little fortune. Of the wisdom of this it is no part, 
of my business to judge, 'riui wi.scsst, Mirabeau himself, 
feared tho wayward indigoiuio of tho ruined towns and th(» 
depondonco of tho nuuiuer peasants upon tho S(dgnorial 
power; and among tho historians, Mi«diolot himself con- 
dones the fault. It atToct.ed the Revolution profoundly, 
for it exasperated the discontent of Paris of whi(di 
Maillard was a hidden captain. It prevented the legal- 
ity of what was there fated to rise, and madii of t,ho 
egalitarian ooiudusions that, wtu’e in the blood of the 
Revolution and that could not but bocomo its open 
principles, a philo.sopby in revolt. 

The two mont,hs that followed had hws of his effort 
in them than the character of their debates might have 
warranted. Tlusy turned so birgtily upon judic.ial mattiirs 
that lie, a ciompeUaU, aut,hority, should have played a 
greater part in them. Put bis reputation was no 
longer for tlu^so things, and it was in tho characjter of 
Robespierre to not(} his own ndhuition in tlio popular 
mind. When a renewed inc.endiarisjn destroyed the 
country houses, ho was still vigorously opposing martial 
law, and. (ditiging with a false pculautry to his phrase.s. 
Ho used in a speocdi tins legid jargon of a lawyer aiul 
spoke of" ar.son." A d('puty of tlm Right beisime a littU» 
angry and critul, '■ dall tlnmi brigands.” " I will c.all them 
citizens accu.sed of ar.son.” 'Oh! call them brigands 
and have done with it.” " I will (tonfimi myself to the 
exact truth iind call llo'in (titi/ens atamsed hut not i/H 
proved (juilty of arsoii.” That interlude shows ono all 
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liiH tliinncss in the dobatos (d tho lat.o wiut(sr. But 
this oxaot, and nur»uil innthotl raisuil him, for it vas 
Uio priiK'.ipiil contrast to tlu^ old rt*<j;im<^ and showisl, 
alive, the now Reason on wlnc.h men b'asttid. llt^ did 
indeed stand apart in a nuunorablo way in the doliato 
(Ui the inonastic ortbws, b\it, this, wbit'h was the ori|rin 
of a wliolo attitude tenvards tlie (’lerujy, I describe later. 
It must suflice hero to insist upon t he. theoreti(5 character 
of all he said thronj^hout Kehnuiry and Marcth. 

Such an attitanle was meant for tht^ Jac'.ohins, and 
very steadily, witlumt intrij.(ue, lui Avas made prominent 
by their temper. So at tluv end of March they idectod 
liim to the (diair. lie was not yet the first nor near 
the llrst. Haruave was tlufir orator, Duport tluur 
lioad, Mirabean tlioir attendant. Hut he laid been ro- 
coj^nised. Ilis spiMual fitness for the manai^uumuit of 
debate, his (puusi-ollleial ipiality, had obtained an oppor- 
tunity. Neithor bo n«>r those who saw him there forf.,u)t 
itvS exorcise. This little thing, the choosing of the 
oxtromisb for a minor honour, was almost the last ae,t 
of the united reformers. With April a man of acute 
ohse.rvatiou would liavo seen tho first appearance of two 
rusistaucos that wore to split tho State ; tho nad power of 
tho King, tho postulaUis of tho Clhnrch. These wiulgos 
liad by the summer made wide elefts, Avitlun a twelve- 
month they had turned the Revolution from proso to 
vision; at last thoy brought forth *93 and there was 
notliing but Avar. 

Such was tho imoventful process of his entry into tho 
jiolitics of his country. It was a year sincu ho had loft 
Arras for tho Parliamont. 


CHAPTER IV 


PARIS 

Since I am imravolling in tliin book tno tracnc of an 
individual and solitary mind, 1 discovur mystdf to bi^ 
porpotually neglecting the ine<Uinn in whudi that iniiid 
acted, the luodimn which it st) strangely neglec.Uul, and 
yet which chose to exalt it utterly boyoiul its duo. 1 am 
neglecting the Revolution. 

It is impossible rather than dilUcult to condnno that 
mind with those surrounding.s, Tim main fa(;t whitdi 
has iuipressed itself upon me, as I have hsarnt mort^ 
and more of what Robespierre might be —the contrast 
and dissociation between himself and the time that 
deified him — forbids any just weaving of snc.h Kt»paratt! 
textures, I have shown him a nonentity; I am about 
to show him a laborious aspirant; 1 shall show him in 
the end a symbol, and at last a victim to his own, mi.s 
imdorstandiiig of the illusion that niado him a <dii(d'. 
Yet that would bo no story of himsolf which did not 
pause Imre and there to consider the prodigious (dumgc.s 
in the landscape through whicR blimle.d by a distant, 
unapproachable, and perhaps imaginary goal he was 
passing. 

The world he had entered in May 17H9 was hiU of 
a groat, vague, gentlemanly hope, but it was strictly cmi 
fined to the traditions of its ancestry. It <5ould think 
only in terms of its decadence. Its physltsal metaphors, 
its immodiato appreciation of things, were drawn from a 
dying society. In ton months .soinulirmg I will att.ampf. 
its outlino, but none can preteiul to its full proHontment 
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— had brought forth now tin-uis, now postul^ 
physical details in the halntnal t'K-puriuiuii^ 
A tide set contrary In the (uumnou suipu'i^^ 
men thought, as it W(jro. in t hn ful.mMi; t), 
wore warped or transiiguroil by tlu\ oxpia'.j 
which thoy wore making, in more oa 
our picturo of what wt» arc making is wa^, 
ligurod by tht^ colour of our numiorios. \ 
that moro ilian natural impulso? Kn)m 
it is not in mtui to think beyond tluuu},^ 
what outer region did it come? I will haj^, 
that tho energy and self dev(^lopmtmt of that, 
camo from tlio inlinite past <if which W(', eae 
moro tenuous but far h'ss nmrtal than (uir te, 
tlio living ghost. Tho Iriho w'us awako ; 
the clan mareliiiig in tlu» hills, Tlu» man tf 
the world was asking himself agsiin tluise pri) 
tions whi(;h once, in his hegimiing.s, ho had g 
iinmodiato simplieity; he hail slept and 
therefore he aU.ae.ktal the.lr solution wit^ 
vigour; hut he had slept and had forgottm^ 
luul grown tangled in Ids sha'p. How W; 
asked him counsel on the wars? Who was 
obeying? Where was the common sanctioii 
of tho chief? How was this, that ho was it 
demuod by some foreign iulluenee, and why d 
before strange judgi!.H? Where wore his nei 
had the sole right to judge a man? How 
he without land or arms? Where was (hx 
slept in complexity, and e.omplexity had still 
But for all the tortuous errors atid ov 
time there is a reiiuuly, and that remedy is 
us; tho fields and the river.s. The old tldtig 
wo draw (what they used to call tho Mothtsr of 
simplo and resolves all things haekward intx 
it novor dies in the. .souls of men, Therefisr 
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in a thousand years accuniulated evil by somo quick acci- 
dent arouses nature, all the s(at(i grows young and is ri'ady 
to combat — a now religion h'iips out like a sword. Its j 

unity and simplicity arc, keen like the edges of a sword. ^ 

It cuts off the bonds of men st) that tlu^y wonder ln>w % 

bonds wore ever laid on them. In tlu^se moments it i.s 
oasy to rebuild a world; and then time (iomes in again to 
corrupt, and cornipl.ion awaits another re.surrcc.t ion. 

All this (which is Nature hersedf in whom we repose) 
ran up the central life of t,he Uevolntion and drove it. 

Its rhetoric would stuan meaninglc.s.s or pU{!rilo, it.s 
exaggerations grotesque, had then? not been left the 
Poets whoso function it is to reeonc.ih^ with our sober 
admiration and with the vast .self-sunieieiiey of normal 
times those fantastic' strainings out to the thing.s btjyond 
the world. Among theso, two of the greatest, Shelley 
and Hugo, have caught tlni miiou of that (jffbrt witli 
the fruitful seasons, mingling the lluvt)lution and the 
winds in tho noise of urdted verses; making '93 a storm 
of rain before harvest. 

Now this chara(it(!r of the Ue.vohition, by whitih it 
could croiito as tliough from a void, had in a summer 
and a winter passed, as it W(!re, through generation.s of 
development. All tho ne,w things for who.so He.c.ure 
ostablishinont wo should of right (Unnaiid a long spaet* 
of time and tho opportunity for a slow forge tlului'.ss, 
hero stood out frcfsli, uiit.rainnie.lhsl hy mtanories. For 
it was in tho nature of this c.ri.sis that the immedijUe 
past foil out of sight altogetlu'r. There stoud bt^tween 
'89 and ’90 tho strange burriiw between sUsq) and waking ; 
and the Assembly in Paris in the sec.entl spring (oek up 
tho thread of imnutmorial rights, left vaguely unrenH>m» 
bored tho motives of the lust, gtmerations, precisely as 
a man waking rcKJovers his identity of yesltwday and 
leaves to an instaiUanecms di.ssolntiou the» thiii dreams 
of tho night. Whatever in drcjaum is iiwful t»r confu.Hctl 
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or madly inconsciiuout, and whatever iu thoin provokes 
their flight back into nothingness, that quality attached, 
in the mind of 1790, to the old disorder. It is a 
prodigy whoso appoaraiu;o in history is too rare for an 
exact comprehension. 1 know no im'taphor to present 
it save that whicdi I have used. 

It was in May that these si.x lumdnMi (k)mnion.s had 
mot all dressed in the onhu' of (.heir rank and doubtful 
on particulars of pride. What, had happtme.d in eleven 
months when with April a luuv s})ring brought iu the open 
road for Paris and for Rolu^spii'.rre ? In t.hat past May the 
provinces, jealous, Ictliargic;, wrapped in a ragged heraldry 
of centuries,^ sent up (.heir anarehi<‘. eomplaint.s from their 
ill-attested census and doubtful boundariiis : in this April 
Franco seemed ovor-(dearly mapped into the exact de- 
partments, oppressed with statist i(!s, ranged like a model. 
In that May a confused and intersvoveu tapestry of ranks 
and privileges, r(>al in the mind (d' eatdi how(iver unreal iu 
the eye of government, wtin^ the whole tuxture of society; 
in this April their very nanuis had almost piussisl out of 
debate or argument, in that May -a thing (.0 us iu this 
country and at this time impossible to seize all the 
nerves of power ran up and met under a stri(;t and 
corrupt (unirt, or, in the st rained tanghi of the old regime, 
broke somewhere on t.lu^ road and hdt t.he exeeutivo 
paralysed : in this April thore was hardly hdt one power 
that in law could clash with another, nor any part 
absolute in the State, hut all its fumstions were eo-ordinato 
and their mutual reatU.ious didiueii. Tlu^ long agony of 
the land, the (i('at.h of feudalism ; tho abrupt (hudino of 
monasticism, its exhaustion and silenc.u; the arbitrary 
courts, lialf living and half dead under the weight of 
custom and of tho unquestioned, distant crown ; tho 

* For infltenc<*, Berirn r«rtiHirip; ies ; Kcnulliis; (liom only In 

AuguKt 1789 : IhtiL no cutdottm uliouhl Ito oliHii^od. IJy March 

1790 it waa quietly Iwcomo “ the ilt'parUueut of the lower ryroHUcs,” 
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hundreds of dark imcoinprohondod titles, the “ CoiisuLs ” 
of the South; tlio corporations, tlio privilo^'tis, all luul 
wreathed up suddenly and gone. The void was iillod. 
Upon all those now arrang(anonts tliat .s(!oin t.o us to 
bear too sharp a mark of rigidity there was then e.ast 
not the softness but certaiidy the ooU)ur of ytmth, aild 
the palace rose to music, and if the ligiit was hard it was 
hard with the hardness of morning. 

Amid such origins the pnvsence of llolu;spi(‘rr(i took 
on something established and permantmt; tlio staiuiard 
by which ho would liave remade all the Sta(<i wu.s 
common to tlio mass of men about him, but he repoal.ed 
its formula and applied it.s test with a regularity and 
consistency that were not yet grown wearisome and tliat 
even seemed like safeguards amid so much perplexity. 
For with the now society whicli tlie opening .si'ason ol 
1790 proclaimed, the lirst reactions also, the llrst 
resistances and the lirst menace of confusion ap- 
peared. 

For the moment ho gaugc<l with extremo a<amracy 
every olomont in his position or ratlier Ids open and 
reiterated catechism of reform (it, ted oxac.tly the con 
victions of his ncighhour.s. 'rims he slhl. a.s it wtTo. 
from the I’rovincial to the Parisian. In his ipiarrel witii 
Beauinotz ^ ho insisi.ed upon a liscal change in tht^ 
Artois, upon direct taxation, that hurdun most iidious to 
peasants, in order to (puilify his reluctant Artesians for the 
vote, that privilege moat desired of tlio politi<’al t-rowds 
in the capital. Again, when Desmoulins prauunl him in 

1 Beauraefcz was a noble, head of the counoll of the Artniw. an-l a 
colleague and opponent of EubeMiilerre'H in the Hlate«-(>en«ml. When 
the suffrage was limited to taxpayms, Htdiesplerre iKiinted out that the 
form of tenure in his provlnoe would disfmnoliiso the nmjoiity of ; 

true to his principles, he proposed to imptme n direct Ux In order to ln» 
elude them among active citizens. It may be iirmgloed »vlth wJuu nager- 
ness Beaumotz seized upon the ouoasiun to attack. Uolnisplorro'a r»tily U 
contained in a rare pamphlet, published by 1‘ottlor, of LIU®. 
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his paper for having half- insulted the Court/ Robespierre 
at once and vigorously denied the words ascribed to him. 
He was indeed, after another year of steady advance, to 
become the voice against the Crown, but he achieved 
that fame by no human excess of language; he kept 
consistently to his formulae ; he worked not against the 
character and person, but against the glamour and tradi- 
tion of the King; he escaped the charge of demagogy, 
yet he undermined the base of the royal power. To 
speak constantly of “ the executive,” to call the King 
“ the salaried agent of the nation,” ^ to urge, and to help 
in passing, the resolution that forbade him to declare 
war/ were the expressions of a political attitude. There 
was throughout his political activity at this moment a char- 
acter of careful and continuous effort that closely resembled 
the legal work at Arras: he put into his daily speeches 
in the Manage, and into his nightly repetitions of them 
at the Jacobins, the regular assiduity of a country prac- 
tice, filling up his hours as punctually and methodically 
as he had filled them in the bare room of the Rue des 
Rapporteurs. Though he spoke almost daily, and some- 
times at a prodigious length, yet every speech was 
written out in that small, cramped hand of his, covered 
with erasures and re-erasures, laboured with a pedantic 
nervousness in the choice of words. These reams of 
manuscript, read out through spectacles, scheduled,^ 
annotated, the occupation of unvarying mornings, are 
the chief witness to the nature of his success. In ’89, 

1 Calling the Dauphin “Marmot.” See Rivolutiona de France et dt 
Brabant, No. 28. 

^ It was on the 17th May that he called the King “ Premier Oommia 
de la Nation ” — a phrase the Assembly shouted down. 

* So I call for shortness the refusal of the Assembly to give in to 
Mirabeau, and to let the King have the initiative in the declaration of 
war (22nd May). 

* Consider this contrast. Not a note of Danton’s remains. England, 
France, Germany, even America contain everywhere, in private and public 
collections, the MSS. of Robespierre. 
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at Vorsaillos, vory little rt^i^arded ; in the winter and 
spring of ’90 familiar at last to the small group of 
Jacobins, and already a t.arg(st for (he c.onservai ivo 
pamphlets, his progression through the. smimii-r depends 
upon and is oxplaincMl by this unwearying industry. If 
the word can bo used of a mind and body so ae.nte, 
plodded. 

What, then, was the nllhnate nature of his nniown 
when, Avith the end of the snininer, he Inul ris(*n into 
the first rank ? Why, that, ho hud come to stand for 
a fixed mark, for tlio eauiain repetition of Avhut ne.arly 
all men hold to ho the prime tlusory of governmetit. 
You bought your hYm/tditins c/r /’(sm ,* you read regn 
larly your J\/(mi/eur, your Palriole Franrai:, your Ami du 
Poupk, ovori your AAm dcr, A/iohrs; and daily you found 
Robospiorro attacked wlnui you would have been attaeiu'd, 
praised for what ytm wislunl to see prai.sed, jirinting whut. 
you wished to see ])riu(.ed aud (inn. '{’he image wu.s 
colourless, aud tlio more tnuhiring for it.s lue.k of ctfiour, 
It was fixed in the pulilii-, mind us popidur iirif hinetieul 
rules are fixed in it; ngxititiou, uiKpie.stioniiig u(’e.fptattet». 
the test of repeated applie.ations, alllnned it. Mon know 


that they themsiilvos wcwo at one.e pas.sionain aiul temptrd ; 
they saw their own foibles refhu-.ted (!ven in tlie grandeur 
of others. This oompromise, (hut angry ery, auoiher'H 
friendships wore Kuspieloiis iVem their vtu'y emotion; 
they betrayed politicians likts you or me, tee viohmt for 
judgment, perhaps, or perhap.s bribed by the (’onrt. or 
perhaps using the Revolution asanu'an.s to ptiwer. With 
Robospiorro — a stimcil, a fixed outline there eoidd ho 


no danger of snoli vagaries, 'fhat he was meeluuiie.ih 
imcreativo, was the contlition of Ifis (uniruunas.^ He wjw 


lloro Is ono instnneo out a! Iiiaido’iiii of flio w.»v Jm' ruutil jsity jimt 
the comraonplaoo thing Miul. the }.uhlh; .It-.iie-tl t,. Unti Wti.-n » 
number of AnumicanM (uiiil llio AiiiorioiiUM ^ervod tin 11 nitidid fur ilin t'Mtilrr 
Eevolution) presented thoiiihelves nt th« lt:ir tif thn Aa'.rud.l)- with (.i,« 
Paul Jones at their head, and to Join in tt»«j «t»t Umi of the 
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like a seal of metal with which Paris could be sure of 
registering its official words. 

One principal matter occupies the history of 1790 — 
the Civil Constitution of the clergy. From this the grave 
disorders of ’91, the tragedies of ’92 were to proceed. 
The attitude of Robespierre throughout the debates was 
the first revelation of his method, showed him as the 
secure interpreter of the people. Foolishly logical in the 
application of principles, he became a mouthpiece of the 
theories, but all the while he was conscious of how little 
the general instinct of France would as yet permit a 
thorough policy of attack. He covered the retreat of 
the priests, holding a careful balance when all the rest of 
the Left was for sounding a charge. This double attitude 
of his proceeded from no intrigue : his power of political 
calculation did not appear till much later in the Revolu- 
tion. It proceeded from the exact consonance of his mind 
with the Rousseauan model, and with the spirit of the city 
in the centre of which he acted. His instincts, that ran to 
dogma, to the necessity of religion in the State, and to a 
hatred of the Voltairean negation, preserved him from 
a thousand enmities, and put into his hands what was 
to be, two years later, another thread of power — the 
tradition of protecting Catholicism. 

Before I deal with the speeches and votes in which 
he defined his relations to the Church, I would give some 
picture of the enormous blunder which the Assembly was 
about to commit. 

Great social forces drive themselves out of their own 
channel ; they undermine their banks. The renewal of 
France imperilled all the future of its work by leaving 
to one side — all France had so left it — a principal 
tradition bound up with the national existence. The 

Federation in July, the Speaker (thinking the episode insignificant) 
thanked them in a few careless words. Robespierre, full of the memory 
of Franklin, demanded and obtained the printing and ofiicial distribu- 
tion of their address. 
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Catliolic Church huWs in the fabric of that, country a 
place so intiinato that it is soinolinuis a (pu'stioii for tho 
curious how far the rcli^aini of tho Roman Empire has 
moulded Gaul, and how far tho Gallic spirit may bo 
made to account for tht^ o.haraotor of Wesbo'u worship. 

Consider Franco. Tho conversion of tho West was 
not complete, tho sixth jind seventh cmiturios wtwo 
planting Christianity in tlu^ remoter hills, when tho 
vague territory which still (dung to the memories of 
a united province) as.sumed tho principal rAlo in 
history. Tho Tborian peninsula Avas lost, Uio Italian was 
overshadowed by Byzantium, tho Briti.sh islands woro 
barbarous, and Germany was hut a narrow frontier 
march of combats Avhon tho transfonnalion of our 
society was working in tho “Terra Major.” ^Vhen tho 
seal of Charlomagno was sot upon the charter of civilisa- 
tion — tho bust testament of Romo, and tho original 
statute of tho middle ages it was from Gaul that his 
imperial power proceeded, Tlmro were Ids armies re- 
cruited, thence they sot out for their cuasi'h'ss marclu's, 
pas.sing, as to an exterior compusst, Roncesvalles, Mau- 
rieimo, tho Rliiuo; and tho friugnts of his kingdom closed 
round tho solid (piadrilattjral of Franco. As her ver- 
nacular arose it was a medium for tho first (<picH of 
Christendom; in it avus propagated tho reform of Hilde- 
brand; and Avhoix the Avork of tlio Normans Avas accom- 
plished, tlio sermon preacluul at Clermont extended it 
throughout tho Avorld. It was tlio tf)ngue of an anrjcd 
nobility from tho Tyno t.o tlio Eu})hrateH; at last a 
Courtenay spoke it from tho throne of Constantinople. 
In Paris, at tho Jacobins of tlm soutliern gate, the School 
was dofmod; there Aepdnas lecturtul and there tho 
Siimina was conceived. On this soil tlie imiversitie'H 
arose; the typieal kingshiji of tho Most Christian King 
ruled it orderly wIk'u the Recojupusta still made Spain 
a battlefield, when England was a feudal revolt, when 
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tho Gormans wore lanvildi-rt'd in t.lu! mt'slios of Italy; nor 
was it. till tlu) approac.li of t,lu\ Sc.hism that rout our 
Eiu’opo and thrust Gatholic^ism inward t.o its oout.ro, that 
tho ostablishmont of now luitionalit ios jind tho oouliriua- 
tiou <.)! now litoratiin^s ilimiuishod this ano/uoit. hoL^^oniouy. 
For the thousand years during whi(di our rao.o and its 
roli'don wore knoaidcd, tho Fronoh and tho (Umrch wore 

o 

ono body. 

All this tho Fronoh lind forgotttui, and undor tho 
prossuro of tho Rovolution tluj iiat.ion atttunpl.od to outer 
a cliannol oxtorior to tlio main wat(U’shod of its history. 
Tho narr(»w ohiss whi<;h alono laiinaiiu'.d artioadato at tho 
oloso of tho oight(!onth (ionl.ury woro ahsorho.d in a philo- 
sophy so raroliod that tho slailV of Ghrist.ianil.y so('inod to 
it dross and imainingloss. 'Flit) o-lorgy had sullorod tho 
infotitioii, ritual had th^gtuuo'atod to phrasii, tho typioal 
architooturo of noilhorn faith was loft \n ruins,’ tho life 
of tho roligion was ohsuurod. Tins groat plaoos of tho 
Church woro (illod without a thought of docouo.y hy men 
whom a chxpio of fav(nirit.cs might ihioost'. so ingraiuod 
was t.lio corruption that. Louis X\G., dovout. and simple, 
continued in its tradition as naturally as in tho. otupiotto 
of his Court. .Even after t.ho. Ih'storation juid on into our 
own time, somot.hing polit.io.al marred and e.ast sus[)icion 
upon tho clorie.s of tho roae.t.ion, t ill Lae.ordairo founded tho 
groat work whie.h is hut now beginning to pr(iVo its vigour. 
In tho llo volution only tho poor and t.lus remote, prosorvod 
tho germs of Catholic vitalit.y - to tho Asstunbly and 

^ Not; <mly liiul tlioy ociistid lo build tlit^ (Jolhlt':, tln'y Imd utlnrly 
cruHod ovoii to inidcrHtutni it. 1 Imvtt .soon, in nniuKua inn wil li tlio wriling 
of nil OMHiiy on PiiriH, «nm« hiindrinlH nf [>riiilH nf the. i'i|.'ld.f(‘iiUi ticnlury, 
rqn'CiHontitig tlio cduindic.H of tlio oily. Nut nun nf tlicm 1i;im rnprodiiood 
tlio dotiiil of tho Uothio or omiglit itfi ...piiit, and what is janliaps moro 
reitiarkahlo, there is not mm true I’eprndiud.inn nf the favado of Netro 
Dame. 

* Thus in Kidiesjiierro’a own tnwii of ArruM, that great Atiboy of 
St Wauht whieli doininuted it was given to Cardinai do Kohaii, tho man 
of tho Diaaioml Neoklaue. 
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Paris they wore unknown, and s\ich dofcnco as tho 
Cliurcli could find luul to b(J loft to men likts Maury, a 
dissolute, loud, politio-al pru'.st, dostiiu'd to int.ri^uio, to 
survivo into tlio corruption of tho llti.storation, to snatc.h 
a cardinid’s hat, and to die soinowhcro hall-starved and 
imromcinbcrtuld 

In February 179O luonaal itdisiu had passed almost 
without a protest” In Juno was perfuctcnl tho sc.henio 
by which it was imajyiiusd that tho clorj^^y c.ould ho ab- 
sorbed into tho Statu, and Matholic.isin (haul ho wrapped in 
tho windii\ef-sh.e(it of a civil aduuiustration. That error 
provoked tho whole crisis of 'yo yi ; round tho laasist- 
anco of tho huTandiy may bo f^rouptal all that reaction 
which was the mark of tho autumn, tlio wintt'r and tlio 
following spring; all that fury and exaltation whieli tho 
reaction in its turn excit(al among tlui liberals. Of that 
spirit, tho Crown, the nobility, this army all the c.on.ser- 
vativo forces of this nation - t, 00k advantage, 'rhuir com- 
hinod attack upon the Revtdution must not Ins l.uken as 
being tho strong thing it seems: it would have had no 
basis but for the soothing of the country' side.H, t lie nnger.s 
of provincial religion, and tho priu.shs detorminiug on a 
civil war. 

Of tho disondnwmont of tho Cliurch no mention has 

* Maury’s lifo was a full conuiK'iitiiry on Uu* onuw of wliich Im mado 
liimaolf tlio spokoHnuui 5 a llUlo jilcturn nf thu old corruiilion. 'I’hfl son 
of a cobbler, bo juiHhed lilmsclf itilo 1)10 Aondoiny, and ibciico into tho 
States-Goneral : In '95 bo was niatlo a cardinal and nniudo at Frankfort, 
—at lust returning from bis enitgiat ion to l<e Arcbbishoii of Paris undrr 
Napoleon, Afler the lliistoration be wan driven out hy his own t;bajit»’r, 
aobiovod a (Inal sucoess by oldainlng tlm l'u|inl l>b'wlng, and ilied, a poor 
and abandoned adventurer, in 18 « 7, in a house of tlm Imzarists. 

* Not abolished, of course, hut its nieogniflon Ity the Htate, its secular 
connection with onicialdoni dissolved ; atnl mur-h Um greater part of Its 
property taken from it. It is ii»l<tniehlng how tittle reslstHtmo tliis tleciee 
provoked; a proof of Mm utter d/yradalion Into whirdi monitsMei m liu*! 
fallen. No one feature of Fri'oeh life, with Mm posMlhle «'Xi'e|iMou of Mm 
village oouncilH, was more revlvitled hy tlie new frovdom ilmsi this funda- 
ujontal institution of the Catholio Uharola 
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miult', lu'tnuiM' if. was lutf. tht> truo aan.so of tlio 
St’.hisni. the AssfiiiMy had hd't Vcr- 

Siulh's, nutlird iuim<‘tUaf fly uffer its arrival in Baris, tho 
funlisfatimi i»t' thf vurpuratt' rfuods ol' t,!in (Umrch and 
tho ajijii'int lufiu of salaries lor its hierarehy, had not a 
little at t raf.f>'tl tlo^ si ar\ in^ ole roy of forgot ti'U villages, 
had hrokfii the f-eoaoioie. juiwer ot tin* ^reat. hishops, and 
had present ftl to tht\ Revidfition, in tlio iminiaiHo landed 
ostalesof I ho dio»>esfs. a.sfourily n'^ainst tin* lunv c.urroncy 
wdioso issno whs fhi' most, immediate of tisoal luuio.saitios, 
Nt'Vi'rf.ludess. that whole movement.. Inul in it, a foaturo 
whitdi fereion hi.storians too freipiently ne{.,deot,, it worked 
(if ueotes.sity uj^iainsl. tint eraiu of tin' eoiuitry, it could 
never hti perfi'ctly oxeout.ed, puldio. judieu lialtud tiirdily, 
Inne hehind tint decrees. It wus ina. till Ajiril I, hat the 
first assignat .s wert' issued, it was not till a year later 
that (In* hnul upon whose vahn' they WM>ro ha.s(!d bi'gan 
to sell with any reatrmt's.s, 

'fo remt'dy a fulsti .Mtnation and to .solvt', us it thought, 
tlio religious tpiestion upon tin' most, reasonahhf liiui.s, l,ho 
Assi'inldy, that- hud already heard tlui prlt'Sts thdhuul as 
" functionaries.” proc.eeded to huild ujt ttrlifudally and 
by rulu a olmrt'h of stoiui uinl iron to rssplaco tho 
living orguni.siu whose grave mahulit's l.hey had mi.staken 
for dissidution. H w'as propo.snd to assimilate tho oem- 
plox traditions of ( 'at holic.ism. its hoary atnuualuss and 
its depths on th'pths ttf my.sti'ry with tlui plain in'.w cruod 
of the deinneratie hureautuamy. T(j every (h'partnient a 
bishop olec.ted by the pecjplo; to (nau'y ciommuno a 
})riest - -(dooted by the pi'.nplis 'flie link with Roino was 
just prusi'rved in an oniciul aimoimmnnt'nt. from each 
dioce.se as its H<ie was filled. Ungma wa.s left, by im- 
plication, to occasional (hiUican comudls. 

There is no marvel in the imposition of so extra- 
ordinary a inonld upon the fabric of French religion, 
Tho wholo mtuss of educated Fronchinon, I rojHjat, hod 
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in that last gonoration of tho (Ughtoontli contnry boon 
cut off from religion. Nt^vcjr before, since his philo- 
sophers hud surromulud Julian in lii.s pulneo on the 
island, had Lutetia lost so nnie.h of her worship ; never 
since in all tho dogmatic negations of our cimtury have 
the ruling intolloets of Franco so thoroughly ignored the 
colour and kind of Christianity. Nor was this all : tlu' 
Assembly had hero and tlusre among its most powtu'ful 
and brilliant men, orators whom a special tradition urgc'd 
against tlio Apostolic see : Oamus, tho last of the Jansi'n- 
ists, that would only speak of tho " Bishop of Rome ” ; 
Lanjuinais, tho Canonist of lhamos, trained to defimd in 
tho courts of Brittany “ tho Callican liberties"; Rabaut 
St. Etienne, whoso amiable round face concealed very 
hitter memories and who had been horn, lie did not him- 
self know whore, the child of perse<’-\ition. 

Troilliard’s report upon tho anare.hy of the religious 
administration and the gross iut!(|ualities of the benclieeH 
was read on tho 30th of May. Do Bolsgelin, tho vigor- 
ous Archbishop of Aix, a(!a(l<!mi<'iau, poetustiu’, liberal, 
court ])reaohor ‘ rose to answer and struck the lunv note; 
a -creed as important as tho e.nual of Rousstsiu was 
discovered to he alive and the Revolution had polarised 
upon two centres of attraction henci^ was to spring tho 
givil war. 

“Jesus Christ sent out His apostles for tho saving of 
souls. He gave that task neither to magistratoH nor to 
kings. . . . You are nrg(Ml to-day to siipproHa a {)ortion 
of that ministry,^ to (lulino its power, to arrange tlu^ 
limits of its jurisdiction. That power was founded 
and those limits set by the apostles. There is no human 
power that can touch or meddle with it of right. . . 

^ He flod lator on to Etigknd, brcatiie n cttrditml, rn-t-ntorotl with tho 
Concordat and died at tl>e age of seventy. two Anddilnhop of Totim in tho 
year that Napoleon was crowned. Two thiiigi lay him under so«ptclttn 
as a poot—he translated Ovid and arrntigod a umiriral version of tho 
Psalms. 

* The Civil Constitution destroyocl 51 out of 134 dlooese*. 
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Thu duhatu.s profUfiliMl. On t.hn nuirrow Hohuspiorro 
ruiul his prrnist' essay, whieh, beinu;; an essay, ho did not 
lu'sitat.u t.u divide. inl>> three heails; tliat. Uiu mmibor 
and t’une.tiims of the elerify slundd be lituit.ed by Ihoir 
direct, tisu t<i society' (ho admitted and a])plaudcd that 
\ise,); that, the.y should b«' elei-ted by tlu', _u:eneral voice; that 
they should bo the sjilaried servants of the cenununity. 
So far it was a feast of eommonphua's and of aj^rcomont 
with llu! <*.oinmiUei! that, hud slmdied the (piestion and 
franiod the bill. but. at tlie close of Ids speech ho did 
soinot.hin}.( that iiulicateil at onet? his ac.uto political 
tonc.h and the coinprondse, that, lui was (loloriniuod to 
nuiintaiu Ixitween the (huirc.h and the new society. Ho 
knc.w that oveuy one had semt't hin_L( in his ndnd which no 
Olio dared to iniintion (udlhacy*. 

Should the Stat.ti ratify sneli marriao'es as thoso 
mon, its now .siu'vunts, muj^ht choose, to contract? It 
would .suctn in keepInj.C with tho UiLfhls of Man, But 
thou, if a priest married, could his bishop drivo him 
from his curt^ ; could tho Ihmrch forbid tho exorcise 
of his ministry? If not, what power of interior dis- 
cipline had Uu^ (hinrch? What remained of tho con- 
toiUion that tho civil constitution left her int.act? Hero 
was a poe.idiar uiul sac.red cust.om grown to ho part and 
parcel of Latiu Ohrist.ianit.y t,o f.oue.h it was l,o awaken 
with a stroke of horror tho dormant Uatholici.sm of tlio 
nation, to nogloct it was to deny in practico to a servant 
of tho Stato one of tho primary rights common to all 
citizens. 

In all inipa.sHabIo situatifuiH tht'ro is somo such 
tost inattor which rovuals tho scdf-oontradiction that 
marks a deadlock. When a man is prepared to dis- 
cover and proHont snoh a tost (pmstion to a lUirvous 
assembly, ho has given proof of leathmship hooansts ho 
has .shown political daring. This Uohtispierre know. The 
instinct in him t«> publish himself continually, tho desire 


to bo hoard first on a inal.tor that, (fould iu)t but bociomo 
of major intiirost, tho I'xact apjjrcoiat.ioii \u\ bad of wliat 
the Assombly was, all appoun-d in tho form ho gave to 
his VGiituro. llo nuxod lujsilation into liis a<lvan(!o. 

“I coino now,” ho said, liko any professor, “ to anotlior 
matter. It will ho gnuKU'ally agrood that it might bo 
woll to bind ov('ry <utiz(m as far as possible to 
society. . . Ono or two an.Kions imm on tho Higlit 
and a prolate or so smoll, heresy and btigau to protcwl. ; tho 
Loft applauded as though to a peroration . . . yot ho had 
said nothing, llo oontinuml with o.xt.romo euro, '• I dosiro 
to say nothing that might oH'oiul common sonso or uvem 
the public opinion of our time. . . Tho applauses and 
the protests grow general, Ihs looked rouinl (pjietly, folded 
his manuscript and left tln^ tribune. In this way did 
Eobespiorro deal with the celibacy of tho clergy, llo 
Gstablisliod tlie niputation of a pioneer, but ho had used 
neither tho word marriage nor tho word priest, and ho 
had escaped a biittle royal.' 

Tho dohates proeiseded. For day.s ho spoke in each 
without advancing anything further than his original 
proposition and without (b'part.ing from his original 
caution. On tho 9fh of «Iune lie ihfiended the popular 
election of hisliops and used a phrase purely in tlio t.radi-* 
tion of Eoussoau. “ I rucoguiso tho grave incouvimioncoH 
that attach to this method of choi<!e. hut wlieu virtue i.s 
departed from most individuals you will fiml it in tho 
corporate oxistoruio <ir tho people. Tho clergy ns a body 
wore they to nominate the bi.sbop c<iuld not but bo 
sectional in spirit. I conclude on tho whole for tho 
people. . . 

When, on and after tho rdth, tho salarios of tho 

* Lous(a.Iot, In tho 49tli nuinhor of tho AVni/uCtonii de Parin, jirovoM 
at once the ptmttlon tliogo sontonoo# ai-fiitimt for Uotioijiiorro nnd tlio 
monHtrmm untruUia of whioh can itn K‘ittty, H« Mpmka of au 

adtlroBB of thiuik*) from ‘' 5 cx) jiritmta of I’lcatily.’* lUi {intmiHUM to publish 
their nutuoB, but he ia not bo fuoliah aa tu kvup l»i» pruiutae. 
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(•K‘r'j:y wt'i-u disc.iis.scil, his nuuiy s[itHS'}u\s presorved tho 
saimi iil.titudo of ropftitutn uml nf ran'.t'ul handling. Ho 
spokt^, as lio had .spitkt'n at. \ i‘r.saill('.s, ol “ povisrfcy” 
that, uudrrlay tlit' hmndati.ius id' Christianity, ho attacked 
thu higlu'r salaries propn.st-d for thi^ hishop.s, ho left im- 
tip^xisod the liiwor iiu'.nnfS <d' tho parish olt-rgy. To tlio 
first of those ho rt'turnoil wifli an approaodi to energy; on 
the 2 -!nd ho ralliotl tho now fuuotionarios on tlioir 
dohts. askod thoui if thoy woro " roni/riaard to reeeivo 
t.wolvo hundred a yi-ar." Ho spoke at soino hnigth and 
with fervour for the mass of tho lowi'r clergy, lie elo.sud 
the eouiliet hy ileuiaudiug on the jHth of Juno pensions 
for all agisl priests, heuetieed or iiou-hi'uoiieed. llis 
worils in this defmite ollhr to a gnsit group of opinion 
are \vorth a litoral transcript ion. 

" 1 call <ndy for a mcasuro of jnstico. Thuso men 
have grown old in tho mituslry, their labours can havo 
brougiit thi'in nothing hut inliriuity. Tlioy havo some 
claim to yottr iudnlgcne-o hy their ecclosiastic.al title; and 
hy Homol.hing more, hy thtiir nocossity." ^ 

Tho Assomhly refused his demand, hut his dofonoo was 
pennanontly remembered, 'flironghout t.ho suiinnor ho 
oinphasi.sod his position, lit! dofonthsd in August a 
priest that had sheltered a conspirator; ho lont tlio 
octdesiastic.id profession a peeidiar sanctity when ho 
aiipoidod against. Its admission to civil olHco; ho is all 
for libtirty in the dcbat.o on thi! Sontant!. and when tho 
constitution of the clergy had hoen vtttctl siguisl hy tho 
King anil notifual to Home; wht!n, in Oc.t.oher, tho iniuis of 
tho I'T'cnch Chundi had revolt etl in a famous protest and 
when thcKO gnunhlings of active uppoKilitm, were mot hy 
tho (lu<!reo onforcing on the priests an oath of Icytdty to 
tho Constitution he sltiotl asiiio. Amid all that in- 
cessant political movement of his the.rt! is oiu! fortnight of 
silonoo. It is tht! fortnight in Novumhor wlicn tho angry 

* iItmU(ur, adtl Jyth id Juitu *790 
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Assembly, seeing tbo confisc/Ut od Glmrcli lands banging in 
the market and bearing Ibci }U‘rKi,sl.(>nt (;ry from pnlpit 
after pulpit for rosistaiu'.o, doti'rnuiuMl t{) (u>eri:e tbo 
Chnrcb, ordered tbo administration of tbo eivi(j oatb 
to the clergy and tbroatoned to (b'.privo all tboso wbo 
refused it. 

Time and a long siajui'iiee of political efbait bavo 
proved to ns tbo fundamental iinportiine.e of the oeclosi- 
astical question in 1790. At tins time it .seemed but one 
of a btindred points in tins triumpb of a r(!a.sonalde order. 
The passages I bavo (pioted are tividtanro (jf Robespierrts’s 
method in dcibato, and of bis advocaujy of the clergy; tbo 
whole attitude on wldudi ,T bavo insisbul lielps to explain 
the future dcvelopnumt of bis power: tbo balf-uuwilling 
support wbicb, during Terror, tbo silent Right con- 
tinued to ailbrd bim. His way of dealing with tbo priests 
in 1790 laid tbo strongest foundations of Ids suceess and 
reveals bi.s inner sentiment most clearly. Navertbeless, 
it was almost unbtjede.d by the radicals. Tbo Rolx'spiorro 
whom tbo professional classes (d* tbo capital bad bi>gun to 
regard as their (‘pitoims and whom (diaiicu bnndreds 
already addressed from every part of Prance was to them 
the ‘‘ undinebing trilamu”; the bulwark against com- 
promise and to reael.ion. 

It was ho that stood against Miralnsau in the vio- 
lent debate of Lb(» 2 7tli of July, when tiu're was a 
question of ciinalisiiig, as it were, the ]nd)lle fury 
against ComhV it was be that coiupie.nid in the division. 
When, on tbo 2otb of Jmui, all tith'S of nobility were 
abolisbod, it was bo that was luo.st particular to drop tins 
“do” with ceremony. It was be that first did that ridi- 
culmiH thing and draggetl out of their obseurit.y the 
forgotten family names of the noble.s, calling- Mirabuan 

Ifor I tnko it to 1)6 (torOiin tinut MirAliotiuV n(tuok on ('onddi wra 

but. a foiat to jirovotit a giuiornl utiin'k oti tlm (..‘nuti uuU ou tho ajuipath^ 
of tbo Court witl) tbo iutrigiioR «.f tbo l•»^igraul*l, 
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" Ri(][iu.'U i," Lafayt'l t.i,' " Mol t.it'r.” To {.ho crowtl wich puor* 
ilit.ios st'eimul so many atis of {'ailh, ami lio alono darod 
inako them. It. was lu', a:^auii, l lial. was for ovtn' dufuiuliug 
privat.o soltliers ami sailors aifalnst, { iu^ rioour of llio now 
i!odu, that pi’ot.usttal most- tau-rot^t irally a^ainsl. tho thanks 
that w'oro voliul to Ilouilli' {nr tlu' tiorr.ti roprossion whoruhy 
ho had ro-ostahlislnnl distuplino at. Naiu'.y, in I'.vcry acci- 
(hiiit that, oouhl hrin’4 tho pnn^ ihoory of i,ho Uovolution 
into t’.oidlio.t witii noditios or witJi o.ahadat.od opposition it 
was his voio.o wliio.h was most domamioil ; ho novor failod 
t,o inako it htaird. Ih^ was alroady htdit^vod, at tho ap- 
proaoh of autumn, to ho tins ooulro of ri'sist.anoo against tho 
ro.aotion t hat was rising us tho oh'roy (dostul thoir ranks 
t)r as the irritation in tho army dovtdopail ami tho foreign 
intrigmi hogan to organiso. Ho had htMumu^ a pursonago 
with whom Miraho.an found it, noo.i'ssary to trtsit; whom 
hero and thoro throughout, tho t.orritory ot.her rovolu- 
tionarii^s. dostinod to uamos as famous as Ids own, ad- 
dro.s.siul from tho sih-uoii or o.onfusion of thoir })rovincos. 

Among thos(! lot.lm'S was ouo wldo.h wovi5 into his life 
and iiit.o tho Ihwolution an opisoilo of worship; a dovotion 
that cohninal tht» 'I’l'.rror and hnmght. into the empty 
simplie.lty of IlohospiorrtKS own lifo tlio pomp of ardour. 
It was a mossagti from St. Just.. 

Tliat hoy—- nohU', ilisordorod, of an oxtromo hoanty, 
tall, grae.oful in gosturi's -mat.ohod his distinotion with 
W'ords that st'onuul found t>r e.hoson for his piuailiar cast 
of body and of soul. His purpose, his onthusiustio courage, 
Ids sudden olotpunus', wt;ro lator to outer tho Ropuhlic 
like a strain of hore.o musio. He surroimds the Roho.s- 
pie.rroan tradition ns a frame Indf grotos(pio, half gorgeous 
may siirrouiul a hard, imporfoe.t drawing; ytJ., iue.ongruuus 
as ho was to tho man whom ho followed, lio lends to 
this man’s story a wild inturi'sl. that priismwais it. Once 
already St. Just had flashed into tho Re.volntion when 
he burnt tho pamphlets of the reaction in his southern 
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-tillage and sworo to dofc'.iul th(^ now ordor, Kirotcdiing onfc 
his hand ovor the flame in a pagan nn-intiry. Tim thea- 
trical in which that time aheimded, the peduntie by whieh 
it was continually marred, lu'caime in him, by I knew net. 
what touch of brilliancy, the dramatic! or tins revelatien ef 
antiquity. 

He possGs.scd alsotliis suprenu! cpiulily : tliut tinu^ and 
battles put ballast to his angc'rs and his visiens, that 
under strain lie grow greater tlian himsedf. W}n*n hc! 
came to his end he hud reached t(» tho appree.iatien tif 
ordered law and to tho power of (treating now thing.s'. 

Tho allogianco of this geniu.s, tlie ae.ceptation of Ids 
mission by such a mind, wa.s a linul 7iiark of the .HtuLp! 
Robespierre had reached in Ids advance. It chrintened 
him lornlor. 

With this assured sue, cess tlut Hiimriutr drew into 
autumn; wit.li the autumn ^ a further dovcdopim'Ht tided 
him on a further stretch of hi.s way. Thu Jacobins, thtt 
small half-stutrot phu'.o wlioro ho liad gradually out 
stripped Diqtort, the J[jame.ths and Jlarnavo, were the 
caucus whoso leadei-ship was to give him a.s an appanage 
the leadership of the whole h(>fi., of the mount uin and 
at last ol the .llojiubrn'., d’hey had blo.ssemfd fruin a 
single stem into an nmhirgrowth, multiplii-d and heemm' 
a nation. This transformation was tho work of the greHt 
Podoration of July - tho tlmusund townn that like the 
pillars of Prance had tonehod through t.lu'ir delegah*.s tie* 
direct issues of the struggle. Tho provineial I'edtn'utittns 
throughout the country had prepared a generous though 
a facile ontlmsiasm ; that, cutlm.siasm liad, dtiring tluoie 
few days of alu'or light in July, <liHt!ov«»rt!d a mat«*rial 
on which it could work ; it hud jolt the strengtlunuitg tif 
the reaction, it liad k(u»u the enemy from boneiuh hi« 


Hamol KiiottkH of thlH h-ttnr um '* c(uiii»i|.T houio tlitit* in tlm na.S4I*i uf 
Augofifc Ifc can only Imvo canno at tin, very cut of ilm nn.nih, fur 
It is dated tlio lyth, anti could nut lmv« tuktni Iwa tUan a wi,«k nr 
t«a days to reach i'arUi. ^ 
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tnvii wuUs. from tho strotitK tliat .surrounded t.ho palace. 
Against, this enemy tlie oru.iti’rsit ion the iiupilsitiun — of 
l.he. tl aeol'iiis of tlu^ Km' St. Iloui.re was dcsiouud. The 
provimnal iMslerations rettirned totlunr home.s and sot up 
ovurywht're a model of flm eentral .soeiety. Thesti, linked 
into a hard di.sripline \vith the mother house, rueoiving 
its order.s, tukin;.' in li^dit from it a.s fnun the, {>yo of 
I’aris, set. up po.sts and heaeons for the liheruls ; watch- 
tower.s of suspie.iou. Wlu'n'Ver the new inuui(iipal life 
hail arisen, in thvi vast awakened territory, this netwerk 
of the eluhs had its unit and uijent: they gfarrisoned and 
erjganised Fraiiee. The atittmm made tlu^ Jaeehins bo- 
cau.se it nuuh' the reutUion. The e.h'roy in riivolt pro- 
vmked that ether e.lerity who vvt're tlevottsss to the reform. 
Thus it was at the. elo;ie tif Atiign.st that the King signed 
tlie (divil (’onslil.ution ; at the e.lo.sti of October that .l.)o 
Bolsgelin and the thirty bishops of the Asstuuhly issued 
their I'lxposiliou of I’rineiple," at the clo.st* of Novoiiibur 
that the oath was iii.sisted upon by the violent decruo of 
the A.s.semhly from that date the .stirring of t.lie villages 
became a turmoil; tlu^ priesl.s cried martyrdom. And 
.side by .side witli the growtli of this .solid n^sistaneo, 
with the growth therelore of new hope.s in the Court, 
in tlui foreign cabals, in the emigrants, went the inoreiuso 
of tlie Club, the wate.her and jailer of iho court and the 
fore-igiuu'. The memhi*r.ship of tht» Jacohins ef l’an.s had 
in early '90 been htit 4}tH) mostly drawn from tlio 
Assembly ; it. had ristm with the late sumumr to over a 
thousand, mostly <!iti/.en.s. ()piiu<»n exterior to the Parlia- 
ment dominati'd it and choHc the favonrittm. 

A week bidoro the Kitig consenltul in despair to 
sign the Civil Constitution of the Church, there wore 
152 provincial chdns H,s.soeiated with the Club. A few 
W(',(5ks after tins attempt to adnrmtKttsr the oath had 
failed they had risen to 227, a moi\th later to 343, 
yet a month later to 406 — half Franco, It had re- 
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cognised its own iniinonsity an<l jwwor, had drawn up 
its first lists/ had arranged its iin'tliod of coininand 
when Doceniber called a kind of halt and left opposed 
the two forces :■ old Prance rc'snrn'c-ted by the radicals' 
capital error, new Franco turiuid angry and ready for 
every suspicion, later for every vii'Iene,e, in defence of 
the liberty it had won. The deadloe.k in the organisa- 
tion of tho lunv chu’gy, the refusal of the oath, the 
manifest sympathy for the ])rl(ists felt by the thousands 
of little villages which the Ib'volut.ion itsidf had nmdenul 
aiitononions and whose friaalom it. dared not curb, the 
doubt as to what would bo tho action of Homo, tho 
foreign intrigues turmal back tigjun undurground-— all 
these left action doubtful. 

Tho year 1791 was introduced therefore by a curious 
silence. Tho situation was like that which has appcuirod 
in certain battles: tho ground is won, the general mlvanco 
has boon succcissfully made, but the enemy is known to 
bo strongest in his last line. His retirement has but 
concentrated his resi.stanee and tlu^ attack hesita.toH ladoro 
the final blow. There has been lufuher rout nor capitu- 
lation — an op(!U plain of daugcuams width lies between 
tho positions the advance has (uuupiored and tlie last 
tronchos of tho defence. In sueb a crisis at tlui worst 
hesitation, at tho b(^st delay, seiv.e.s on tho victorious 
army; its tonsi«)n relaxes; tho mon talk to each other. 
So tho Revolution hesitated mui so beft)re its final lul- 
vancG tho reaction guthenid. 

Tho radicals turmul in upon themselves, to dinners, 
evening arguments and oonfabnlation.s, to concerting 
plans — oven to domestic intenists. Tlie marriage of 
Desmoulins two days before the New Year is very typical 
of tho time. The Left in unison Wium to retire into 

^ The first list is that of Decenihor 1790. The niat erlnl of this I have 
drawn from a speech of PesnionUns, from the iirefnen of AiilartVii 
JMutoire dei Jacolnm, md (with ajime reserve) from Miohelet's traditional 
account of tho devolopmont of tho club. 
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their homes ; they come to the marriage, doing honour 
to their pamphleteer. Brissot, Pction, Robespierre sign 
the register in the vestry; the priest, imconstitutional, 
of course — (Desmoulin’s old head-master) — gives his 
paternal benediction to the love-match. It was as 
though men were saying, “Soon the supreme struggle 
will blind us ; let us go back and rest for a moment in 
the past.” 

This lull seemed perhaps an opportunity to the 
failing grasp of a man who has appeared but fitfully 
in these pages of a single biography — who yet filled 
the time : Mirabeau. The decrees on tho Civil Constitu- 
tion of the, Clergy had passed ; tho oath had been pre- 
sented and in the main refused,^ but tho Pope’s brief 
had not yet fallen to decide an active struggle. 

Mirabeau caught the opportunity of the lull; he 
noticed death approaching; ho came up out of his degra- 
dation ; he took every advantage of tho moment ; he 
intrigued and intrigued. But his intrigues wore oven 
at this time not mainly directed to tho sustenance of 
the throne or to tho establishment of that liinitod mon- 
archy and that English model wliich haunted his travollod 
experience — they were mainly directed to tho warding 
off of foreign interference, to keeping high the stabilit}i 
and honour of the country abroad, to preventing the 
Court from looking beyond the frontiers. On oithoi 
side he touched failure. His reports came almost un- 
heeded to the Court cabal that saw nothing in hif 
genius but a useful trick wherewith to deceive the 
populace : his suspected acceptance of the King’s money 
his creed of compromise and balance roused againsi 

^ All the bishops but four, and two-thirda of the priests refuset 
the oath. So seriously was the farce taken that thess; ' • si ops were a 
the pains of having every canonical rule observed «!(■ ' ■ insbitutet 
their schismatic colleagues. Three of them were v-on ■ le pains o 
laying on hands, and tlio Gallicau Church that livi d sars was ii 

possession of Apostolic orders. 
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him in a final cn’ort the anL^i'r of the Lc'ft uiid (ho 
political piiritanisni of tho Jncdhiiis. Duport, Bitrnavt', 
the Lainoths grew Ktronger and nmru hitter against him 
as he weakened; it was uppannit us tluj winter pro- 
ceeded that ho must losii his hold. 

Tho last day of Jfehruary, a dut u n<it. ort(‘n remom 
bered, should form a landmark ; it. w'us t he lu-giiming of 
Miraboan’s agony, and the end of Ins prt»diginu.s resist luioo. 
At the Jacobins that night a kind of storm Itroke ttvi r 
him; tho accnnnilafod suspie.ion wiiitdi had grown ronntl 
his name, tho aocainiulate.d olhu’.t of so many purtirtl htit in 
creasing defeats in dehato earno tiien togothor and rngrd 
about him openly — lluport and Lameth hhum-d him 
almost by name, all tlio oy(!S of tho long library titriiod t»ti 
him, and every outburst of applanstj 1 hat met the liommeiu- 
tionof compromise foil up<in him Iik<» a showt^r td* arrows. 
Many things that wore to mark the liiti>r Ili'volntion 
flared up under the lamps of that tiveiiing the opitu 
quarrel with tho Court, tho ahandonimsit of edd h-utlers. 
the omnipotoneo of tho Club, the se.hl.sm that wu.n 
to branch into further ami furtln'r diviffums till ono 
small remnant, tho Mountain, sheuld alone he Irft. 
for ’93. 

Especially this appeared; tho dtiliberate ido!I.,(itioii 
of the new names and the false worship of Hohe-.picrrr. 
For tho very action of Miraheau's whieh the elnh wan 
condemning, and which put the match to their imlignu 
tion, had boon supported in tho Parliament by 
piorro. Ho also had argued with a cold etxuetitmie of 
principle, as had Mirabeau with a violent elotpu'ne»\ (u 
defeat tho law against emigration ; and when rhii greater 
man, despairing of France, hmit upon saving the ('Vown. 
bad thundered out, *' Silence, y<iu thirty vidres i ’* he iuui 
seemed to draw tho lessor nnm int<i the vortex {»f bin en.-rgv, 
and to bo making a protection for HolH‘f.piem« ugainht the 
mterruptions of tho Eoft. liohuapierre, simply heaau«4} 
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it sooincd to liiiii an inooiisistonciy, rofuHtid to trammoi 
liberty, ovon in order to chock tlu^ tide of oinijj^ration. 

The rarlianiont in the morning hud soon this, bub tlio 
club in the evening wmil<l have nol.lung of the truth. It 
Avas entering the phase of enthusiasm where men see not 
what is, but what tlu'y will, aiul though Mirabeau (piotod 
in his defence the agnn'UK'nt of Robespuirrt^, his arguinonb 
w('nt for nothing. The people had been up and out that 
day; they had marcluul to Vineomu-s, had been checked 
by Lafayette now <iofmit(ily an ene.my had poured 
about the Tuileries, had challenged the deftnuU^rs of tho 
King. On such a day the extremists refused to romeiubor 
ai\yblung in llobespicrre lait that he was their principle 
in the flesh. They mutinied against the man whose 
wisdom and whoso ailect.ions, whose appndiension of what 
Kranoe was, hut also whoso debts aial whoso attachmonts 
of birth and habit, condaned now to make liim somothing 
Hoparato from tho ri'-form. If h»>th had defenthid the 
right of emigrants to pass the frontiers, the chib was 
determined to lind corruption in Miraheau's defenco, in 
llohespiorro's an c.xcess of zeal for liberty. 

It was with patlu'tic and sincere insistonco that 
Mirabeau attempted a reply. Tho reply was listened to 
Avitliont murmurs, but witiiout applause, 'rhe gist of it 
appeared in a phra.so that came certainly from his largo 
heart, his memories of loadership, and his appriKuation of 
failure, and perhaps of disaster. 1 shall always be one 
of you — ovon if it comes to exile.” It was to corno to 
tho longest of oxilos. 

Ho sat down, his vigour gone, tho strong poiso of his 
head abandoned, and in tho powi^rful forwardness of his 
face a hollowness and a kind of re,Hignat,ion ; tho falling 
of so much suatainod atid rebutting effort. His mastery 
was ended. Dosmoullus, sitting not far off, and watching 
him clo,scly as tho (dub dissolved, wrote down this note : 
“ Ho has passed into Olivet,” ^ 

* JUv. de France et de Brabant, No. 67. 
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For a nioiitli a Iciiiil ot lull sumniiidod (,ho dt'pariuro 
of tills groat iiuin. Maroli was niupt.}', liardlj (xauipiad 
by insignilioaiit dobati'/ and by a OdincidoiKU) common 
enongli in tlio liistory of gri'al- movomonts, a shadow of 
silenco passed bankwanl out of what was to come. Mini- 
beau spolco l(5ss, (h'.mandcd loss ardently. A wi'ight <!aino 
on liini and on France'. His sleoj) lolt him, and his 
strength. With the end of tin* month he died proudly, 
and, as long as his t'yos lamld follow lifo and the sun, tlu'y 
were fixed upon the drown ho had attemplial to save. 

It Inis boon said that Miniheati dying loft Iho world 
empty for llohos[»ierre to liil, 'riio phra.so is e..Kaggorato<l 
and false. Wo now, who can t.ell what llobcspiorro was 
to become, see in it an elenu'iit of truth. .For that thuo, 
and for the appri'c/iatiou of the I'xmd. course which faino 
took with llobespii'rro, it has not oron such an olcmont. 
The offoiit of Miraheau’s iheil h upon (ho career of Robes- 
piorro was negative and lardy ; an artist had disappeared, 
and round his death bed there gathered a sunset in 
whoso glow was lost the elloet of le.ssor re.pul.ations, 
and only on the dilhisieii of whieh it eould he diseovered 
that one man ospeeially n'nnuned to stamp by reitera- 
tion upon tho puhlie- a name rather than a character. 
This is iniich truer, that sineo things lost are rephumd 
by things of tlicir own kind, Miraheau dying left France 
in heritage er as a ward to Danton. But this is truer 
still, that wlion Miraheau was <lead, one great, hidde.n, 
suspected, unmontioned verity was released into tho day- 
light; tlio King was afraid of himself. 

What had passed in tliat. soul i lli.siory has never 
solved tho prolilcm, and nevi'r will, heeause he eeuld 
barely speak or write or cxpres.s, though he was of tho 
first iniportanco in Framui. Lmis was Oatholic, he was 
sincere, ho was (so far as politictal lerms may bo used of 

’ For instance, fchoro wait imiliing tif Itilicnpicfro’ti but the defence of 
obneuro priest. 
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cliarantor) a liberal; he \va.s Freiuih and ho was patriotic; 
lie could lovo a liUb? and was very iirm upon tlio loves 
ho coiuprohoudeil. lie uia}' bo said wit.h justieo never 
to have betrayed tbo (Jlnireb, and never to bavo signed 
a docreo that seemed to bim (uinmums or essentially 
iniinieal to soGi('.ty. But there ran in biin a soniotliino' 
vory inystorious, wbiidi oiu^ ol the fatal sliui-t cuts of 
history has chosen tt> dese.ribe as weakness. If it was 
weakness, it was a weakness liln^ a inuseular 'weakness 
of the heart, or like a nc'rveus fault, senu'tliing extra- 
neous to his general self; somi'.thing that made him — a 
man not without firmntj.ss, and, alas ! not without ruse — 
suddenly stupid at moments, and in a crisis utterly at sea. 

The Kovedution is still near to n.s, it reveals itself 
partially by documents and mere by its politieid ullects. 
The personality of Mirabeau grows t>ut of it, on the dis- 
tances, as the Alps grow out of the sumnusr plains when 
a man follows the shallow Durane.o downwards to the 
Rhone, and sees at last the majesty of tlu^ hills ho came 
from. Assuredly the mere t.lu^ Revolution is st.udicd the 
more will it bo .semi that t.lu^ (lonrt leant heavily upon 
Mirabeau. The stall’ broke in death. There remained 
in t,ho noisy palace that had still so grisat a power no 
princiido of support. 

There romainod the Queen, who but for her disdain 
and birth might now merit the description of petulant; 
there romainod the ruck of sword-mmi, mostly noble, the 
dregs that incapacity had loft stranded even in that 
springtide of opportunity; and there remained the virtue 
, of a few good women who knew less of l,he world than 
children do. Lastly, by an irony of kingship, the vory 
theory of the Court, in its domestic, ordering, gave the 
King the principal power. And l.hii King was afraid. A 
mob had boon to him from the first ilays of '89 what 
breakers are beneath to a man unused to boats, or a 
horse beneath a man that cannot ride. 
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Mobs were very little in the Revolution. The more 
the people were determined, and the more they achieved, 
the less of the mob was there in their arrangement : for a 
mob is the people powerless. But what there had been 
of them — especially the roaring irruption of October — ■ 
had left the King suddenly without bearings. This fear 
determined his inconsistencies, or, at least, if not this, 
then nothing can explain them. His firmness, his 
natural piety, his pride (which was not small) left him 
when he saw humanity enormous and disorganised; he 
was more afraid of it than are even landsmen of the 
sea. 

To this weakness, emphasised as it was by the hun- 
dred separate misconceptions of France that haunted his 
wife, his friends, his confessor, his guards, the puissant 
and manifold spirit of Mirabeau had stood corrective. 
Such a man, with the vices or necessities of large desires, 
with the comprehension or compromise of wide vision, 
filled up, supplemented, the inequalities and emptiness 
of the palace. There was nothing about him single or 
direct enough to parry the just accusation that followed 
him ; he had need of the Court, or at the best he had 
affection for it; from one time to another the colour or 
the pressure of the world allured or drove him away 
from principle ; he had received a pension ; he had 
weighed the dead France against the living and he had 
hesitated very much at the sharp solutions that drive 
through the complexity of existing culture, tearing (as 
he feared) the web of society. But this man to whom 
a mixture of wisdom, energy, and physical foible, had 
combined to give statesmanship, conquest, temptation, 
and something of incertitude or prudence — this man had 
been the very medicine of the Court. Every power in him 
was what the Court had lacked, every wistfulness in him 
for justice helped him to link the Court up with the 
Reform and to preserve it in spite of itself. Above all, 
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liis gvasp of reality hold united from either side the 
fornuda’, of the couqueriii<>; Ijuft and the empty echoes of 
a dying corcinonial. This bond and support was gone. 

By a wretched coine.idi'ncu Louis was to experience, 
within a few days of that, loss, just such an accident as 
most bewildered him. Mirabeau died upon the 2nd of 
April. Upon the i8th the King blundered in public. 

It would be foolish to rciad into the i8th of April 
more than exactly happ('ne.d. Uerl.ainly it was not 
religious sca'iiplo that drove the King to leave his 
palace to make his Kastor (jommuuiou at St, Cloud. 
Ilis communion would have boon valid enough at the 
hands of any chance prii'st. By one account^ ho had 
already communicated in th(^ pahu'.o. Almost as cer- 
tainly it wa.s no dtdiuit.o plan to lly the city. He 
would not have fled thus througli t.ho streets in state and 
with good warning. It was a desire to find air and room, 
to be him.self, to show how much reimiined to him and 
to re-enter his v>wn personality (with whie.h every habit 
of kiiig.ship was iimdved) that led lum to St. Cloud. 
St. Cloud was his favtnirito .sojourn and his liabit for that 
time of the y<iar ; he knew ho ri.sked a little in the 
proposal, ho delightial in the prospecit of success over 
that little ri.sk. Tlui result was overwhelming: the 
streets, full of an intricate mixturcj of protesting citizens 
and revolted militia, the vain (dlbrts of Lafayette, the 
mob, not dang(irous nor inspired by a special hatred 
but still the mob, barred up his passage. His coach 
swung there three hours on its high groat springs: his 
own face lot)kod out blauudess and alarmed over in- 
numerable faces. At last he diispaired. He ro-ontorod the 
palac(! and the.re was no one to toll him the moaning of 
what ho had .stjon. Aft(^r this accicUiut, to him incompre- 
hensible or monsl.rouH-- or perhaps coullrming the dread 
that had hitherto boon but inexactly rooted-— -he accepted 

^ Lafayetto’H. 
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vliat can only havo been hidiorto a plot, form'd by 
)tliers. He looked, not yet indood to tlu^ foridtpo r. but 
,0 the frontier^ for safety, uiui was ready b-r 

Two months separated this ueeMriit ir.'Ui {haf 
jatastropho. Thoy woro marked by a fenipf-r of a.-u?" 
intagonism rathor than by any uppearaneo of tiriln 'o 
Dolicy. Historians upon either rhii' pretrmi !o ilnd in 
ihese months the In^oinniiioH of repnblieani .rn in dso 
3lubs or tho symptoms of overt treason at t.ht» t*onrt. 
[t is the spirit of tho time rather tliun tlm exaet Hifurv 
Df documents that provajkes them to sneh exay^'erai e-n. 
The plain truth is that while the (hown and the {wliti 
3 ians still kept their old cluiiiiH intact tho di;>appearan«-o 
of Mirabeau had loft an nnhridgtmble gulf beiw'i-n fho 
parties. It Wius not more than t hi.s. 'I'hero wme inanv 
who would havo boon willing emmgh to havo d.-m snd* d 
openly tho help of the king.s in tin* deh-ne.- ,.f {|u<sr 
King, but thoy did not dina-t tho p-diev id' the 
That policy still di'pendod upon the ihs-ifaun of 
and Louis, thougli bmvilder<'d by a Ihottsiutil snge.hf i.<ns, 
would not as yet have let drop the nulion he riihd info 
the abyss of an invasion. There were mufiv, iig.vin, enpe 
cially on tho south .side of ih*' rlvi-r. in the rniv'rnafv. 
in the Cordoliors, wlio would opmdy have uffurlrd e!*e 
palace. But tlioy did not <lireet thti opinion of fh<’ eit\. 
They can hardly be said to have infimauasl tho Ju.-..b:ni 
who woro now bi'oomo tlie p<'rmanent judgm ujid 
moderators of tho revolutionary mtivenn-nf, and a?i»t)d 
for an organised force ctn'oring the wholr „f Fiamm 
with a system of societ ioH, 

Since, then, an acute timsirm in the |«»litieid afue-'i 
phere accompaniotl by a certain peCfinean in poHii.-al 
action was tho mark of that epfming mnntiwr. 

^ certain that h« Intinnlud anthJiii? fiii?. » a .»» t » , »» mo 
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bogan to take tho place of priiKiiples in tho affections, 
terrors, and hatreds of men. Thus Lafayette and the 
ministry bocaiiio an objiict of direct persistent attack and 
thus llobospiorre himself passed more and more for the 
pure democracy of which lie was but tho sign and the 
title. It is ciiriou.s to note how in tho very moment 
that public report, in spite of liimself, exalted him — 
in this triumph of individuals - Robt'spiorro could not 
find it in him to speak the iianuiH of opponents or to 
unsheath invective. lie was tlirown back, as it wore, 
upon his literary faculty; he seemed to abandon combat. 

Contrast with such a mind Ranton, about to attack 
Lafayette, tho man; quarroUing with him body to body 
on tho day of tho iHth of April. Ho had seen, touche^ 
and felt that st.ilf, hut rather sentimental personality. 
It was through tho medium of such real and physical 
acquaiutanco that men of Hantou’s kind appreciated the 
growth of tho reaction. They know tdiat tho Natiunal 
Guard was becoming more and more the middle class 
armed; they know that a conllie.t between it and the 
mass of popular opinion might any day break out; but 
they summed up their knowledge in their mistrust of 
Bailly and of Lafayette. 

Robespierre, in proportion us tho quarrel approached, 
withdrew himself more and more into generalities. He 
saw tho danger of the National Guard turned a weapon 
for tho counter-revolution, but to meet that danger he 
could do nothing but recite as a spcctih a vast essay full 
of just reasoning. An appeal for a purely democratic 
organisation of the militia took tho place with him of 
definite political action at tho end of April, and, what is 
yet more characteristic of tho man, this essay was hut a 
repetition and expansion of an opinion which ho had 
already laid down four months before, when no crisis 
called for it, and when only a man onamonred of absolute 
principles could have dealt with tho matter at all. 
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This abstraction is illustrated in his every action, but 
two especially mark and emphasise it. It was he who 
broke the continuity of the revolutionary parliaments, and 
it was he, of all others, who at such a time attempted to 
abolish capital punishment. 

It was on the 1 8 th of May that he urged the Assembly 
to the decree which contributed so much to the disasters 
of the succeeding year, for it was he who opposed with 
the most convincing pertinacity the re-election of the 
members of the Assembly whose term was drawing to a 
close. There could be found no better proof of his 
temper and of the surroundings that put a halo on that 
unreality of his, than the proposal of such a decree at 
such a moment. The confidence that they were building 
up something eternal inspired his audience ; a conviction 
that immediate matters should never disturb fundamental 
decisions inspired the orator. If there were one thing 
desirable to a man that could foresee the advent of war, 
and the outbreak of an acute conflict between the Revolu- 
tion and the Crown (one thing that Mirabeau, had he 
survived, would have demanded), that thing would have 
been the retention in public office of the men who were 
now familiar with the machinery they had created. But 
it is common to all systems of democracy to demand a 
rotation in the distribution of power, and as though no 
immediate considerations interfered, as though Prance 
were really at leisure to build up her Utopia, Robespierre 
proposed, argued, and carried his theorem. The majority 
was enormous, and the pamphlets of all the revolutionaries, 
from Desmoulins to Barrke,^ applauded and pointed out 
as its author the unique probity of Robespierre. 

In his denunciation of capital punishment, at the 
same period of monotonous political work, the curious 
will not fail to notice a certain humour. That contrast 
lay in no inconsistency of character ; the speech was 

^ See Riv. de Prance et des Roymmes, No. 78 ; Patriate FruTtfaia, 647. 
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thoroughly in hooping with his manner, proceodod from a 
profound coiivi(‘.l.ion, was of ii piiuu^ in it,s classical quota- 
tion, in its pi'dantio halanco, with every portion of his 
legislation. Nor was ho alone in pursuing tho ideal of 
Rousseau. Potion, a man of just, profound, and exact 
decision, well versed in jurisprudence, and of a very 
practical ac(piaintance with nuui, agreed with and sus- 
tained him. Robespierre would have abolished capital 
punishinont even for polit.ical crimes. Tho Assembly, 
startled and dignihed by phrases that were not without 
nobility, yet refused to hdlow him, and heard unporsuaded 
a true stroke : “ Every time you kill a man by law you 
destroy something of tho sacrednoss of man." 

Standing hero at the gains of tho civil war, fifteen 
months from tho massacres of September, tho whole 
discussion seems to us unreal. Marat, who more than 
any other had ready in him the beginnings of violence, 
and who was, so to speak, tho d’error already in being, 
felt its falseness, and (piarrelhsd with tho conclusions of 
Robespierre E would not bo just to iind in tho 

debat.o an exceptional ignoraiuio of t.lio (iouditions under 
wliich Prance lay. It was not doubted in '91 that all 
tins thrashing out and scuttling of the principal points 
of tho code would bo fmal, and the siiicoro energy which 
Robespierre displayed in tho matter proc.eodod from a 
belief whiidi bo cortaiidy hold in common with tho mass 
of his coutomporarioB, that tho last foundations of a new 
state wore being laid. 

Tho discussions wont on their peaceable way, raising 
him, as it was their special function to do, higher and 
higher in tho x>uhlio ostooin. There were in early June 
wearisome verities on tho liborly of tlio Press ; ho quoted 
Cato. Ho spoke (as on a furogono conclusion) condemning 
the attack that a priest had made against tlio Parliament. 
He was a candidate for tho fortnightly presidonoy of the 

^ Afni du Pewple, 48. 
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arliatoent, and failed. Ho at.toinpt.^l .sin-In-h.tn.i. d f-. 
oeak against tlio puiisions of recal.-ifranf oih.-. jv. In 
lese moaningloss debati'S Im cnilinthMl Ins |..,u,.r with 
ii0 general; lio did not armiso Mio uium-.Mfy .-i th- 
linority. It would s('oiu as ii lor (In' murji.-iU t'u-n (h** 
ttacks upon liim in Uio royalist. Juunuds had oo.i .sl. 
,nd as if the position ho now o.-otipiod, a jf.y.ts.u .<! 
ocurity and of ratlior banal jiroinintaita'. was priiadp.illy 
lue to his iinporlootions of mental vi-dun, to hi< ear«» 
.gainst mixing with tho inuuodiato iptarrel .*f tho tute\ 
ind perhaps to his failuro to jn'retdvi' wher** that .|u.ur«'l 
ras tending. Yot this period hd't an enduring mark upot» 
lis career. It was at this moment, lor exajuple. that ho 
yas elected to one of tho numerous forim.Nte. luf»etiMir., 
low thrown open to tho jtopiilar eluh'o; ho that had 
ilready boon choac'n for tlio e.liief magistrate «>f Vet.-k.alirrs 
(vasnow made public pnaasuitor of the ftuvu of i'aris. atui 
it was also upon tho tradition t»f fho.so nix wei-k s that ho 
set tho foundation of tln^ permanont. h«‘gemi»nj w)sn-h he 
began to o.xorciso over the. (-luh and tlio eity wh*m, twe 
months later, tho groat A.ssemhly c’lo.sed. Ih' r<--.ig’ted 
the functions to which ho had betui t5h'ef*-d hy V* r k.iiilr k. 
not (as ho prcjtonds in his letltw to thut tuwni he.sni ak sf 
was his duty to accept those for whiidi I’ari > luol i-h*>^a'n 
him, but booauHO ho wa.s luiw oiuheddrd in tho p..hti«aii 
temper of tho capital, a (cunper from whieh he f..uld iu» 
longer escape, and which hiui ah.sorl»eii tlio wlede ef 
his mind. 

It was during this peacoahio and menunmeus adwinoM 
that there foil upon tiio rocolloetion and a»M*urity nS hs^ 
new life tho distiirbamu) of tho ;nttli ef June, the flight 
of the royal family, tlnur recapture, the Umg iimi|wmae 
that ended in tho uuuiHat'ro of tho t'hamp de Miirs. 

It is nearly always true of the great days of the 
Revolution, ospcu'.ially of tlio Hccties in itn earli«’r pernwh 
that they leave Robospiurro luHitlo. It ia true of lUb m at 
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tho rest. By an accident, which fitted .strangely well with 
Ids character, he had on that day of the 20th of Juno 
strolled ont of Faria to i'lijoy the flattery and rogrols 
of Voraaillcs. When hti retiirutMl to the city it, was to 
find the nproar of const eniatiuu, the Kings flight dig. 
covorod ; and to hoar a wor<l that, had ht> bcuu at all of 
the Btuir of tho.se he led, wotild have illuiuiuatod his 
mind, Gondorc.ot had proiumnoed the word Uepublic."' 

He returned to tlui Assembly in the tnirly aftornoon 
of tho following day. He made a h|hhu5}i of no inomont 
to tho Jacobins in tho evening, ho adtlenl smdiacommon- 
placo dcclaratioTi as might i»o demanded of him, but 
admitted at luiust those pietnrustpuj words that ho was 
"willing to ho rid of tho royal individual who cost forty 
millions.” 

When ho came to be alone and with hia friends ho 
was altogether disturbed, an<l it was ch»a.r that ho had 
lost his footing. For sindi iiitm. who live in ideas rathor 
than in their applie.ation. a continuity of tho social 
medium is a necessity. They must, so to apeak, find 
leisure in tho constant habits of their tuivirenmont, or 
their minds would bo too much disturbed te fellow out 
tho ceaseless deflnitiouH i)f the intelluc-t. 'I’lm flight of tho 
King shattered all the security and all the ouutinuity 
which, after tho first groat change of base in '89, had 
continued for two years to mark tho see-iety in which 
the Revolution moved. If the King's object woro to 
escape beyond tho frontiers, and if luj HUCcetnUHl in that 
object, the whole State was put in the gravest peril, and 
the disturbing factor, which liobeapiijrre was later to 
combat with such insistonco, tho atlvent of war, was made 
certain and immediate. Upon this sohoino of a romo- 

^ There is an endless discussion as to who first sj^okn that word, A 
hundred had used it in their writings, I think Aularci prored that it 
was first proposed to abolish mousarohy in tho drawing-room of tlio 
Oondoroets. 
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delled state (to whose last touches he had so largely 
contributed and whose very design he had done so much 
to plan) was thrust the necessity, perhaps, of a whole 
reconstruction by the flight of the King. The machinery 
of the executive was dissolved. The checks with which 
the new situation was surrounded had for a moment 
disappeared. The constitutionals were made by this 
accident into bitter conservatives. 

Pdtion hved then in the Faubourg St. Honore, 
beyond where the English embassy now stands. That 
afternoon, the afternoon of the 21st, Robespierre went 
round to his rooms during the short recess in the session 
of the Assembly. He met there (in company with 
Brissot), the future light of the Gironde, the woman who 
had come up to Paris five months before and who was 
already beginning to exercise upon the political society of 
the capital an influence which she retained till death; 
the wife of old Roland. It was in the presence of her 
form and attraction that this little committee of ex- 
tremists debated the problem which the flight of the 
royal family had created.^ 

To the more square-built and deeper Ptition the solution 
was in that great name, “ The Republic,” which was to 
become in a short year an idol for all the people. Robes- 
pierre, with his little laugh, bit his nails nervously and 
asked once or twice, “ What is a Republic ? ” France 
was not yet republican at all, and he was not the one to 
feel the magic of words. He took then the extreme 
leadership of indignation, but nothing more. The Parlia- 
ment had refused to decide anything ; had talked of “ the 
King’s abduction ” ; Robespierre turned from them to his 
special field, to the Jacobins, and that night put on an 

* On this passage Dumont is a common liar. Madame Boland is trust- 
worthy upon facts, but upon tendencies and judgments embittered and 
biassed. See her “ Memoirs,” i. 298, 299 (ist edition). 
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attitmit' in tin* dim flia|'i'l/ to jn-ntict, has ill-ease lie 
Hftfti thn ^.h!^•ld m!' drinu>;u^y, uutl bc^niu that li(, any of 
hiinstdf which wearied aittl altenufrd within throo years 
the inert' pruelieul ef his idlhevt^rH. 

It was Ifu at niijUt wht-n he stntid in tho tribune of 
ilu^ eluh. 'I’hi* unities t>f the inenunit ^nivo him 

duriuju; ; he iiu|H'aehed tlu* eenfusieu and tho hesitation of 
the depntieH and turnt'd their imninin^dcHH phrase, “ the 
aluluetieii uf tlm Kine’," inte an aeeusatiun of treason’ 
then tinea inert' he t'xulti'd hiniHelf, and proioudod that 
Hueh (dtiar watnla might hsul him tti hi.s death. Tliis false 
elliu?t” ■ fer it can harilly havi' ht'en ot her than consciously 
falstt letl te ohet'ra. He steed up .silent in a storm of 
praiae. Tin' t*vuiitm wua witne.M'.eti hy tho niimstors, 
by IhiiUy, by Lafayt'tte, by all that frem atmviolion, or 
d<iubt, or habit, weft* dett-rmiueil te use the ee.cuusion for 
the purpeses ef ri'aftieii. 'I'liey enltu’eil at the meinont his 
sputudi elti.M'ti. It seemi'd as ibeuith the King's flight 
was tti throw tin* fwti nrinies id’ ejdnien one at tho othor, 
and as thmigh Utd-tvspii-rrt' weuhl be ftiuud eiico fur all in 
the (uuup ugaiu.sl. wbie-h bufayette was di‘.t(*rmined to load 
an us.sault. with whatever he eeuld gather ef tho armed 
nulilia ho hatl se leiej e.enmuiniled. Hanten was there; 
in a violent and dirt<et. phrase hu aeeuseil these men as 
they enterisl of treasen, and he t'nvelepetl Kohospiorre 
in the urnumr of the (tirdeliers; thrust him ameng the 
HghU'rs. Next day that vi.sien of imnnuliato hostility 
was disjudled. It w'as learneil that tho royal family bad 
boon stopped, and were returning. 

Tho word'’ Hepnhlie'' was Hiluneed, tho old conditions 
roappoarod, shaken anti untmrtain intleoil, but still the 
only basis ujhju whie.h pelitleal diHotiHsion could movo, 
All rotroatiul somewhiU. from tho posit ion of t ho.so violent 
throo days, tho reae.tiou throatonud less loudly; the 

^ Tho dull httil Mtiiwt'il carllor lit J«tt« from the Ubrarv to the daserted 
cha|>el of tho mouuator)*. 
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democrats consented to resuino the disouaHion of the 
Constitution. 

There followed three weeks in which the an<,n‘y dis- 
content of the populace and the demand for tin* Kin^^’s 
dismissal found none but chane.o and irresponsible lead.-rs. 
That crisis ended in the jiresenl.ation (»!’ Ihe twtJ petitions 
from the Cordeliers and from tlu* Jacobins for tho rcaiou- 
sidoration of tho pt)sition of the King : if you will, for his 
abdication or romoval. 

With tho violence that was tho outcoiuo of that 
movement llobcspierro is entirely dissociaUah His name 
is continually inontionud as a hsador by those who foresaw 
or who acccloratod the approaching disaster, hut ho gives 
them no excuse for such Jin attitude. 

When tho second great federation had, on the 14th 
of July, brought up its grc'at esrowds of proviiudal revolu- 
tionaries to tho city, ho co\dd find nothing less (la'ditniH 
than the phrase, “As for monurchs, htt tlmm m act as to 
make monarchy respocjted." lie took a persoual and 
active part in prevent, ing the (Hub, of wlu< 5 h Im was m>w 
almost tho master, from attacking the prhicipbj of 
monarchy. Ho urgiul and smuauided in p<'r.suading them 
to have nothing to do with the juitition. 

Tho Federation hud bism hold upon a Thurwiay. 
Tho Friday and Saturday he occupied in a determinod 
effort to prevent extrumo nieasures on tho part of (he 
malcontents ; it was one of his mouusntH of energy. Here, 
as later, during tho debate on tlie War, lu) saw vitdence 
endangering tho reconstruction whieli octrupied every 
faculty of his mind. It was evident that, the old r«'giuie 
was arming. Tho senile Vadier, that hatl hahlibnl of 
republicanism, was a sign of tlu5 ohaiigo. Hu babbbtd 
a recantation. Tho various forces of reacthm, which 
had taken so long to gain cohoKU)n and di.seiplino, 
were now united, and were ready to attach at u signal 
the discipline, tho secrecy, tho univurHal prosonoo of tho 
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Jai'nbiuH. On tlu^ wi' of tlu* tpiiirn*! Rubespiorro again 
spnkt^ jli'oiNivi’lv uguinnt. tho puhlit^ prosi'utalion of fclie 
pt'tition tit tho uiui (^ati.stnl tho club to 

KOiul ilopiitios to wiihilraw thoir portion of that potition, 
whioh wtw iilnnulv ujhiu tho altar of tho Phan4>s do 
Murn, Tho i’arUiunt'ut had doolarod tlu' potition illegal, 
Ho wotdd ahiilo within tho law. All this pronouncod 
attitudo of his mioht ht' Hiunmod tip in tho contem- 
porary phraso. of Hrissot : '■ A law is passoil, and wo must 
tdioy it.'* 

Tho inojnt'iil WHS ttio oritioal for such reservations 
to produco thoir olTrof. 'I'ho following tlay, Sunday, the 
lyth, at t'voninij, when tint sun was setting: or had sot, 
the excossos of tho ('row»h thoir munlor of two vagrants 
wlnun thoy thought spies.' thoir doliance of tho hasty 
deen'o whioh forlwlo the potition, tlioir angry trooping 
to sign it, hud loil to tiio iloolaratiim of martial law, 
Badly had appoataul in tho groat oinply plain whore, 
thrtio days hotori*, tlu^ b'etieTution had atteiiiptod to 
continue tht^ traditions of uuauiiuity and where the 
mound uinl altar in a lonoly ooutral plact^ rccuillod the 
oath anil upspringing of the prooodiug year. Tho con- 
tlic.L hetwoou Lufayotlo’s niilltia ami thi^ populace had 
taken place, the wotuou, children, and married men had 
fallen, and hofore it was yet dark the massacre of the 
Champs de Mars had optmod the short and violent 
roantien, the works of insolence whicli proved hut a 
profaoo fur greater and more terrible reprisals of 
years. 

That cimdict dotormined a groat change in tho life 
of Rehespierre. He left his hmermo.ss in tho Rue 
Saintungo, hia vague popularity, his Huo.red distance, to 
ontor inU) tho familiar idtilatry of one family; to be 

* I «80 Um ]>hr&»e ftir It wa»i «ut tli« crtiwd on tho Ohamj 

do Mtir« wliu did this. It wna tJa» mub at tho Urtw CaiUoux, whither thi 
spiee had been sent. 
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made, as it were, a god of ono known toinplo, to direct 
from a single and fainons ounl.ro his incrunsing power 
over the later fortunes of the roform. 

If one would follow this transition, it is noot^ssary l.o 
see him once more in the society of whioli ho had heconio 
the spokesman. 

The Jacobins wore in session. In the hood of tlm 
reaction, in the victory of tho consorvativos, all but a 
handful of tho politicians had already rosignud t.luur 
tickets: half-a-dozen alone roinaiTuul, surrounded by tlio 
ordinary members. Tho impovt'risluul club had met 
as usual after tho dinner-hour, and as tho long siunnu'r 
light was failing, and tho candelabra wen^ bogiiinlrig 
to make shadows in tho vaults and to show tlio gups 
in the long honchos of the nave, thoro carno to its 
remnant of deputies,^ with their great band of radit'ul 
voters beside them, the news of what had passed at sun- 
set on the Champs do Mars. Almost simultaiieou.sly 
with that passionate rumour they luaird the loud (Ties 
of opponents without, and tho clanking jostbi of arms 
that goes with a mob of irregulars. The National (iiiard. 
the bourgeoisie in arm.s, were coming bae.k east from thoir 
fatal error; a groat group of them had piussed. or bemi 
forced by tho rush of tho riotous return, out of tho Uuo 
St. Honord into tho irregular stpiaro that foriiu’d tlm 
entrance to the old hall of tho convent. There they 
stood shouting and hooting for awhile against the radi- 
cals, and feeding by their insult tlio growing pas.hiou 
within. 

The club had rarely tohirated tumult, eapfueully at 
this stage of tho roform. I'bxtremo ns it already was in 

* Roodcrer, Robeaiiic^rro, Buxtit, (lorrollcr, Boynr (i\w 
All tho other liberal doputies had Mcerded Uki day and 

what was afterwards known as "Tim FenlJlnnts,** that, indtl lljuir 
meeting in tho convent over tho way. M«»ny roturitod iater on Um 
address which Robespierre hImaelE drew uj> md presented in the owajo 
of the parent sooiety. 
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principle, Hiul fanatical us (In* war.s wcru to inako it, in 
the near fiituro. yet su far it luul nuiiutaituHl a habit of 
coinposnrt'. Its no’ml'i’r..}iip it. uaa ttu* much tho 
groat, or part, nuulo up of pr.-tVs-uniiul men its souso of 
its own ini}>nrtanot', tlm aomli'inio. thrsos whitih it do- ' 
liglitod to (lisonss. hsif it. jiu tiiulno gravity, and pro- 
Kurvinl it from tin' habitual vioh'uoo that was oven then 
a hiatnro of tlm i ’onl.dior.s. and that tho iuva.sion evoked 
later in ovory pnhliu mooting, lint, that night they gave 
way to a fiirinu.s huhhuh which pro(‘ordotl at, oiieo from 
thoir indignation at tin* ui’tion ot Latayotto, from tho 
auddonno.ss of tho coitihrl, am I tho tear of tho unknown 
ill tho dnrkuos.M that immodialoly nuoooodod it, Thoir 
vcliomont angor waa nonri.shoci hy that mingling of im- 
potoiico and conftmion whioli of all things will most j 
oxaspurato men mot iti nninhors. It was they that had > 

originated t.ho pet it ions, 3*t'( it wu.s they also that had ! 

withdrawn first and had <amn.Nollod prudomui. In a 
aouao they fidt thom.solvos part autluirs of this tragedy; 
they only raged tiio moro ugaimst. the men and tho policy 
whoso stupidity had hnl to amdi a olijuax. Through tho 
uproar, whieh drowned ilohato u.s tho night deupouod, 
Bolmspiorro alonu nuulo Ida high vuiuo hoiard. In a 
spooch that has not como down to m, lait whose mannor 
and persistomu) were of tho kind tt) which tho club 
always listunod, ho put Homo mtnusnrti to thoir oxcito- 
inont, and by half-pa-st ton or thi'roalanitH, aidod by tho 
exhaustion and (Uirio.sity of his amliunoo, ho had roducod 
tho firo to omhors ; before eluvc«n tho ohajHil was empty- 
ing, tho momherH rising from *’ l- 'nohes, Madaino 
Roland, who had huon prt'Hont a ujuthig, bethought 

horsolf of Rohaspiurro as .she ant 0 Hurroundod by 

tho growing torrors of tho <;ri.siH. e out, or says sho 
wont,^ up into tho Ruo SainUmgo » ■ Marais to offor > 

' A little iiujonMlaUaiUy, Hldcfl «hn mSwu « ; , 'Momolrs" that, at » 

Ihe #amp hour, aha -waa refvissiug »U«lUr L .. . iirre’a early frlond, ' 
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liim asylum in her liousci ; but, sbo tolls u.s that wlirii 
she got to his door, somewhat bftbro miiluiL,dit,, ho luul 
not yet returned. In thi.s .slio is truilirul, though .she 
Is wrong in ascribing terror to a man who was its igno- 
rant of panic as of valour. What had ha[)ponod was 
this. 

There was in the meeting at the .laoohins a man 
called Duplay. A llighlandor from Auvt'rgno, ruddy, 
tall, and strong, thougli verging u[)on ago; a ina‘.f<'r 
carpenter by trade, of .sotm^ property, an owiu'r of horst-s, 
and a typo of the older generation. lie had wedeonii’d 
the Kovolution as the climax of the tlmorie.s that hud 
entertained his cla.ss and it.s sup(!rie>rs for a lifetime. 
His ready and .simple mind luul found in the oratory of 
Robespierre the same quality of exi»ri'.s.siun that hudv 
captive then and h)r years the mi<idit) chis.sc'.s «)f tdm 
capital. Duplay's singhi di^vot.ion to Uio.st* few and 
fundamental pt)liti(!al i(ioa,s whi(;h wore the main inf(-rest 
of his life, mudo him a kind of dovotuo of Um speakt'r 
who pro.sentcd tlnun with smdi c.leanu's.s, and whn.s.i 
narrow deductions never wundi-red hy an inch from their 
guidance. Moved us much hy churil.y u.s by thi.s di.stunf 
hero-worship, he came to the re.seue of hi.s idtd. f.eeing in 
him a man who would not comprehend Uio rif.k.s whitdi 
that evening had produciA Ami in thi.s lie wa.s an umtr. 
observer, for Robespierre in the gnaU. eri.seH of his life, 
partly from excessive introspetU.ion, jnirtly from a natural 
inaptitude to gi’a.sp reality, wa.s hliud alike to ojiptirtunit y 
and to danger. He stood beside t.ho tloor a.s ItidicHpit'rre 
was making to go out, told him his mums and hegge.l 
him to hide, if only for that night., in hi.s house. 'I'he 
younger man was pijr.suadod, and followed him. 

The street was (nil of nucuice; the terror of the short 
reaction was already weighing upmi I'arls, The mode- 

Madame Roborfc, on fcho pltui that her luimifi wm tuo woU known hy 
Lafayette s faction. 
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ratOH and tlio strong torius wore thoronglily allied; the 
allianco was still numt'rous and powerful; it had used its 
weapons and had won its lirst skirmish; the National . 
Guard could bo relied upon, d’hey thought, perhaps, that 
they wore winning a oam{)aign, and with the foYerish ^ 
haste of uncurt.ain men. t.lu^ more six hours after the com- 
mand to lire wore long enough to give birt h to a complete i 
policy. They could iu>t see t.hat t.hoy had l)ut pulled the 
first trigger in a civil war, (hat wounded mothers bring- ( 
ing in (lead children were to furnish the arguments of 
the future, and that in t.wo years poor Badly Inmsolf was ^ 
to meet death in the rain on the spot where he had given 
his orders to the Guard, h'or the moment the reaction 
had won. Danton was in llight,, soon to ho off on that 
short unknown visit to Ihigland.' Desmoulins had | 

thrown down his pen, and of all tho group none wore f 

in greater danger than liobespiorro. ^ 

Duplay hurried him wtistward along tho Iluo St. 
Ifonoru till they had nearly r(‘aohod its end and stopped 
at last whoro tliu short Hue St. hlorentin comes in from 
tho south. Hero on the north side of tho street was a 
house which tho lamp of tho opposite opening picked out 
against the night.'-' Tlu-sy passed through a wide arch- 
way into tlio outer courtyard, where groat stacks of planks 
and lumber, a saw-pit, and a shed, marked Duplay’s 
trade, and saw at tho farther end of the paved quad- 
rangle a lower house conne.cted by a wing with tho front 
u^>on tho street. 

A light shone in tho windows ; they entered to find 
tho wife and her two young danghturs waiting anxiously 
to rocoivo tho master safe from the iduh on this night of 
clamour. Ho introduced Ids guest and they offorod him 
a sanctuary, romombering hi.s growing name. So, a littlo 

'>• or which I can find nothinp Have a mention in some private noteg 
communicated to me by a friend tiuit ho lived in (ireok Street, Sobo- 

* See note 3 at the end of this book. 
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midnkht on this bis firal’ iiitn«lucli<>n tn i>onl, liti 
M^der the roof which (with ..no tr.tln.u .u'crv,.! 

, to be his home for throu y«..r» M .m 
,e, and on which ho was t,» turn h.s oycs^ so 1 m 
od would lot him-in tho hist_ hours ot his hto ho 
iroaohed the noighbouriiig scallohl. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE WAR 

TirE year bot.weon tlio domoHtic vic,t,ory of Lafayette and , 
tho fall of the moiuirohy is a labyrinth or a crucible, 
'fhoro passes into it and is lost, nil of that first reform ^ 
•which was imagiiuul to have at'hiuvod finality; there 
onujrgt'H from it tho high laxaltation of tho Ropublic, 

Tho Constitution of i/yi, “ whiesh might ho revised, but | 
not for thirty years,” ^ was a vast rcsconstriiction : the I 
diKiont tradition of Kuropi^ eloarod of oxcroscunco; suited \ 
to tho })hilosnphy of tho timo; made normal. It was full [* 
of det ail ; its nndtit\idimais parts had rocoivod tho exact 
attoution of lawyers; staUwmon had dohatod its chocks 
and balanoes. d’ho spirit of ’93 was a creation, or at the 
least tho rosurroc.tiDn of some inlinito past in tho race; 
it had tho simplicity and tho violonco of a religion, its , 
oonso(pioneo and propaganda, oallud by a tbousand names, 
are tho leavening ferment of tho modiirn world. What 1 - 
wua tho nature of tho imi'/o in which tho sober common- ! 
places of tho hasurod wore lost (tlmy have not roappoared), 
and of what kind was the chemistry which fusod tho old 
olomonts into this prime matter of oipiality ? Two con- ^ 
temporanoons accidents answt'r this (piostion: the Great 
War and tho nature t)f tho now Parliament. ' 

Of tho war I shall deal in its phuio. It was the 
governing condition that dominattal tho mind of Europe; 
wo aro altogether its iudrs. But the war would not have 
fulfilled tho plan of history, nor havo givon rise to the , 

1 The (leoreoof 3Jhb Augiint 1791. On this deesroo an historian has ^ 
passed the conimoiiUiry, “Oh, iiuinim deoialoaH, liow frail ye arel” 1 
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ectacle of domocracy had it. not. in its origin (S.ntt-iuh'd 
•ftinst forces so complex and .so rrsi.'-tmil. as to pruvfko 
I intense activity. The llovolutiim was fumpi'llcd tu 
ivelop energies liithorto unknown in ih-groc aial .suT' 
issing the lino that hounds oxporion*-f'. 'I'ln* dt-it.-.t! 
edimn that so compelled it to ('.all up m-w (hitu;'.-;, \siv\ 
rnished by the constitutional eontru.ts ot I 

Diild thoroforo detail at sonu^ huigth what kind nt’ tli . 
•epancies the Lcgislativo A.s.semhly dir.phurtl, nor will 
10 description, though tedituis. ho found irndovaut, for it 
cplaina tho cont.imiod iiuuojiso dF liohi'spicrro. 

The Legislative A.s.semhly apptmr.s at first sight tii ho 
at the natural succe.s.sor of tlie (ton.stii mint. Aoous 
iraed in our rnoduru politiits to tlie regular pr»M'es.siou of 
EirliaraontSj wo see the .second A.sst'iuhlv eoiiung in natural 
rder after tho dissolution of tiie tir.st ; it is more doino 
:atic, bocauso tho geniiral march of tho nation h towardu 
emocracy, it proceeds to certain extri'iiies, it declarcH 
'ar. Tlio consorvativo element.s of lyH*; iyt}i tlifo 
ppear during tho year of tho la-giidativo, At last, 
gain in a natural order, the term t.f its pdwer.s intro 
uces in 1792 a l.hird, and yet more extreme, AsHeinhlv, 
penly Ropiihlican, proucHiding through tho Terror u> 
Lelirium, and finally to oxhau.siion in 1704. Sindi is 
he picture that the thre.u I’arlianumts of tlm Hovulution 
lall up if they bo oxaminetl Huporllcjally. and tho hegia 
ative appears in them its a nuturul hnk between ilu^ 
irderly hope of tho Ooiwtit.uimt ami the prophetic fury 
)f the Convention. But tho picture ia false. Kut only 
yas tho spirit of tho Lcgi.slutivo As.semhly a tangle faV 
nore complox than that of a simple progression towards 
iemocracy, but tho very camscH of tim dilemma of lytjjt 
ind of the passion that ftdlowed its solution in war ami 
nsurrection lay buried at the heart of tluit tangle. 

In the first place, tho IsigiKlntivo As’.enddy waa an 
mchronism, Tho oloctoral colhiges widch idnmo it were 
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tlu'msi'lvoH t'h'i'h'ti ■,»•!} ii' 1 In* nmnu'iit whon tlioKins 
nt't \uth"iii viflciu'** ti> liuvi' brun limited to 
his hiii.'tioiiH imtlcr fht' l 'Musf it uf ton; tbr ihi'y wore elected 
ill r;irly .Ttinu lu'ihr*' tlu' tlb'ht, to Viiu’ciiut's. Nor were 
thu tdtnrt<<rul «<v*-u jiornhttod (.0 cltujt when the 

shonk of tho Kino's cb-sort ion h.ol i'oUowml immotliately 
upon tht'ir forumtion. MMU.u'i’hist. thou<^di t-hoy were, that 
hluuili'r (Inni thoy pr<H'i<r'iird to voto as Urn rogulationa 
(buuHiub-ih in tho hist days of Juno) inioht have led them 
to llui ohotoo of juou ni'To tb-ttiruiinod or more violent 
Uum w«mlil oarlior havo suiti'fl ihoir tastt!. The sharp 
doiinilioim «>f I ho orlsis inii^lit. havo croatod a clear 
national jHdioy. An it was, ilm inooliu)^ of the electoral 
ooUogon was jHistpout-d till tlio tjtU of Auj^just, Before 
that dati) Lufayotto htid won. and tlu'ir ohoice was oxor» 
oisud in tho oxtromo of tho j^'roat nniotiou. In a word 
thou, tho I^i^gislntivo whioh, ujKin a national and universal 
HudVuj'o wouhl havo boon ahnost a Ropuhlii’-an AHsemhly, 
was fal.HifttHl imt only hy a rostrioh-d framduse, nor only 
by iudiri’Ot ohu'tion, Imt also and t'spindally by tho re* 
volution in opinion whir.h lay hot worn tho moment of its 
orig^in and that, of its tir.st oxoroiso of power. 

In tho Hoeond plaoo. tho Logislative Hufibrod in a 
highor dogroo than any other product of the lloform, 
from a divuruo betwoon its tlioorotioul uml it.s actual func- 
tioriH. It is a note of the whole Revolution that while 
its philosophy proHUppostul the pt*aue and level of an 
ahaolutoly nennal atate, the wild advioiture.s in the midst 
of whitth it was coinjHdhHl te act were ahuormal in the 
oxtromo, A Hcieulitin accuracy in t he dtdimitation of every 
new political power or cemmurtual standard, an almost 
goomotricftl analysm of the commonwealth and a pirooise 
niochanioal arrangement of all Heoiety the wlude based 
upon tho tolerance and enlightenment of men aoesuro in 
liborty™-these acts of pnailsion so romsud and armed the 
lovo of ancient custom and the sad postulatcK of religion, 
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tliat not only every foreign, but many domeatic intoruata 
openly challenged the change. War, rhetoric and ovt'ii 
demagogy became the nocoasary Tiiothod.s wheroby w«ia 
defined and achieved a ayatem whose objt'ct had hoi*u 
only peace and whoso foundation lay in the cold ahsl.rac. 
tions of science. The period tooma with the ironi<; con 
trast of just, or rather solf-ovidout. doc.roc.a and tho mos(. 
enormous and violent illcgalituis. The Lcgi.slativo was 
elected to carry out steadily in del ail tlio (Constitution 
whose general spirit had bo(m defined in tho pri<c.oding 
two years — it discovered tho task of a I'hiropinin war. 
It was designed to argue points with tho oxo<*.utivo ami 
to define tho remaining potty doubts upon tho exact 
power of tho Crown — it found that Crown, and the exe 
outive dependent on it, actively intriguing with rtdad.s 
and foreign enemies to destroy tho Uuvolution. It was 
given the mission of an attoriiuy and found itself com- 
pelled to tho career of a .soldier. This ammialy disturbed 
every issue in tho year that saw tho first invasion : it 
divided tho counsels of the natiiui, shattered its internal 
unity, and raised up before the ,Fr<*nch f.lm thing that 
bewilders and maddens a community — a daugor hiddou 
and elusive, enemies in tho night. 'I’lioy coul<l no longiT 
be certain of their weapons or (dieir authority. The 
people fell into an anandiy of doubt and violenc.t', and 
there proceeded from this confu.sion of concoalud povvi»rs 
a suspicion that bocamo coexUmsive with tho wiiolo 
national life; a terror that haunted, poi.soned, and camo 
very near to destroying 'Ifrjtnco, 

But a third more tungihle evil affected tlin twelve 
months during which this Parliament endured. Tim 
nation was no longer legally led l>y its priuc.ipal men. 
The general impatience with a false and uncertain 
guidance, the popular action that {;ou.He(|imiiily uroH«» 
outside and again.st tlm govurumeut era the (dtief eatiscs 
of the position which liobospierre assumed ut this purieti. 
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This Un'rchtrti is tlm t;hit>f mark of tlio year; that 
hi'OHUsi' a torhaiio ro (doi'.i ion of Members 

of tlu) last Parliament., tlui oliihs, t.ho old loaders of ; 

tho lirst yoar, tho ostablished rt<puta!.ion,s — all France 

worktul SsS it. worn in sj)itim>f tho I’arliamont. Thus the 
nat ion tliouj^^ht. itsolf ahlt^ to not^lcot, tho d(iputios and thus ' 
aroH(' among tho rtnsdnt itoiarios that di.sastrous rivalry ' 
botwoou tho ptditioians that wt'ro within and tho.so that 
worn without tho walls tif tko no.w Assoinhly. This 
rivalry at last luauuiu^ tho (pnuT<'l of t.ho Mountain and 
tho (Hrondo. ^ 

Thort} is this groat wt'aknt>ss attatdiing to govornmcnt 
by ropro.sontation, that it prostipjio.stts an (uuinonco in 
blutso uhiutoth Diront mandato and dologaliou are justly ' 
tho thoory t)f a spooial crisis, hut tho gonoral life of I 
any dollhorativo assomhly is noo.ossarily sonatorial; for \ 

who can ho at tlm pains of evoking tho (tonural Will f 

of ids ('.onstittientH at every ilvt< minuf os of t,ha working 
day, or what (huioral Will however lively could stand 
tho .strain of ho freqmmt a resiirree.tion ? If thorufore 

the sonato is discovered to ho e.umpostul of vtu'y niodiocro 

inou and if tho commortm, se.iene.o and military grades | 
of a nation have their leadens (dso whore, thoru must 
fall npon it tho contempt anti impoUuie.o that always f 
go with a tliscropain'.y hotwtnm authority and power. It 
is true that sumo nat iun.s attempt to ovach^ this danger by 
a Hublimo fiction and protend to stm in tho (h^puty somo- 
tbing other tlian l.lio man himself, making him, a.s it wore, , 
a being whoKO v«*ry ordinary exterior eonceuls an inspired ^ 

goniu.s. Tho prico of this comfortable stiporstition is a | 

tangle of anomalous laws, a lethargy in the action of j 
government, the o.xhan.stion of wuallli, military disaster 
and a gradual doedine. 

There is no space for mo to <uitor hero into the discus- t 
sion of this vice in parlianumt.H, a vie,o whie.h has suoceodod ^ 
in weakening their consideration throughout tho modern f 
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Id. It is enough for the purpu.so of this ImhA to 
it out that the disaster of p.)s.s<>.s.Mug a r.'prfS.-iit.;Uivt‘ 
jinhly below the height of its inissiuu lias b.-.-n uvouh'd 
great spaces of time in a variety way,;: by a., 
ning the maehinory of elect iou us to iiciko it (-...r 
3ond with the hierarchy of excellejiee t hat I'verywliere 
sts, by providing tlirough the critieisiu o{ perru tui-u( 
eiais some test for the ability of tin’ ele.-te.i. and s-. 
gL In tho Revolution, the Kreneh |H'->pb» wlitra^ 
ision for iiiunicipal alVuirs, wdio.su .striei. and era 
Used homogeneity, and whoso general hive! nf in 
ligence fit them ill for tho pari iaiaeat ary ay.sfem, 
re upon two groat occasions well servi’d in (he aeiddont 
election. The Oonstituant Assembly of pr.» 

3dmg from every corporate body and cousnhiag local 
triotism, had collected in one plaet^ tho talent ami 
ergy of tho nation ; the (louveution of spriugiug 

it wore from the inspiration of a people in anu.s, ei- 
ther at bay, gatherutl what was most, powerful and 
ost ready in tho new .spirit of tho wars and tUscevered 
common ontlmsiimm wherewith to transfirm fer the 
.oment its most in.siguilicant members. In (-idler ease an 
cceptional occtusion of supremo intt-resi to all proiluet-tl 
ir Franco an oxoeptioual .snca-e.ss in a political met hod of 
Mch she has always divined the fallacy and {Uiapucled 
le oligarchic and corrupt tendencies, 

Tho Legislative had no such fortuie'. Tie' n-sohition 
f the 1 8th of May which forbade re eleeti.m. typi<’a! u.h it 
ms of that thooreticul calm ugainst which t-very circum 
tancG cried out, might have suited I’tupia or a snudl 
epublio at peace: it was fatal to bV.mcn in Ti»e 

ried men, tho standard bearers of the M-ctn, the very 
Duffoons who wore tho foil to sucli dignity, wi-re exehided 
;rom the Parliament. Hariiave, ofF, marrying Idinself 
in Grenoble; Gawdim wandiwing in Kngland , liarr- r- 
ailent; tho Abbd Maury half in hiding; Ihiilly relircMl to 
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XiUltt's, .H'» Jn.iiiv luiflinurkH nf pubUo attontio' 
withdrawn, A-t ^hi» in-nnht'rji wdin i'«>t!uuuoil in activit 
tlunr jinjiularuy 'U- ptiMn- .-thn-t ,hiUI further weakonel 
thu moral aufh' ‘nty of tUo rarliununit. ^ya 

workius' and puMi -hni;.' in tho runsarvutive and big] 
urwomhly I’.dlod lhi» I >o|*:irtUi'>iit uf P{iri«; llubeKpiorr 
Wii^J thu puldiu proo-niiof tdmU t.f I’arw, a leader out 
nuistt'r in tlu' diu‘«ddtvn. Uomifudinn wiw thu tdiiof pam 
phltheur uf thu udvafu'** ; Rafayuttu Wiw aj^ain a general 01 
Htsrvico, Kuuii to in uonunand »tf thu fruuliur; Htron| 
Pdti(Ui wjkH thu mayor of Iburhi. 

ThuH whuLtivor Fraiii'o had u 'mo toruganl aa thopulitica 
worhl wa.H atanding apart, romluiiing ita own (uunpaigas 
Thu Parliuinunt ujH»n w hi'dj wius tti fall thu ttuik uf rusuliv 
lion untl ttcti<}n iu thu f.iuo of Kuropu MtHunud at its origir 
to bo ,soptiruto and t** sotdVr from infdgniruuuu'.o ; lator il 
apjH'arml dopi'iubuit i<u thu ulubn. \V«*ru it luy buHUioss 
(wliich, thunk lluuvun, il in not] to writu thovu hero 1110745 
iiftiaoH uf thf>m> wh{> coinjHuii’d it, ruadura fully uctjuaiutud 
with tho Uovtdution might ruougniHu a tluzou ; tho rare 
HtiulontH who huvo ujiammini uvury dutail of tho |>oriod 
might pruUmd to thu kuuwludgu of aomo thirty; those 
whoHo gonoral otluouiion ha.s huun wupplomuntod by somo 
reading njum thu |Htriod would bo urroatud by four or 
porhapH fivo mvmoa thuy would f^oo Vorgniaud. (larnot, 
Condorout, ICurault do Srohulloa , . , tbnilhon . . . IlriaKot. 

So far a gonural ihofihi of inoviltddo monotony has 
ocoupiutl my doHoriplhm of tlda trimHitiun. It haa boon 
iKK’.osHary to introtluon it in <»rdor to aliow on what now 
pdatform UohoHpit'rro Wjun to atuiuL Frtnul from tho dia- 
ciplino and gonorul tahmt of thu Amnnnbly, Htigrogatod, a 
unique figuro, alroady in puhliu ofHoo, having for his 
contro of olTort a amaU and highly fuvourablti dohating 
hall- every thing ounapirud to ' Kot'* him, tm it wuro, in 
the framing that miitud him he.‘4. S«une fow know well, 
ho hiiuHelf had not yut hegun to Hua|H 5 Ct, that the inola- 
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tion o£ a nascent idolatry, the new pedestal that cut him 
off from experience, were to falsify his popularity, to lead 
him where he would not go, and at last, in ’94, exhaust 
him altogether. No man can feed upon himself; these 
repetitive and single-sided men least of all. 

This mixture of isolation and of power is the story of 
Robespierre during all that autumn and winter of 1791-92: 
a power wholly unfruitful — as suited him — an isolation 
that belonged not only to the height of the tribune of the 
Jacobins or to the silence of an audience, but to the pro- 
found variance between his views upon foreign policy and 
those of general opinion. Nowhere is the paradox of his 
career more startling than now, when his very opposition 
but confirms the public trust in his probity. His ignorance 
of the great rising that is covering all Erance but empha- 
sise the abstraction, and (as was thought) the profundity 
of his faith. He counted more and more with the Jacobins, 
and therefore with the Revolution, because he seemed to 
care less than nothing for their bias of the moment. They 
made him, as it were, an anchor for what they knew to be 
changeable in themselves. They swung to him as ships 
swing to their moorings in a strong tide-way. 

Consider the decline of 1791, and the thoughts of 
which the peasantry, the citizens, the salons — all that 
lived outwardly — were full as the days shortened into the 
winter darkness and the fate of war. The peasantry had 
bought the Church land; even now it was ploughing. 
The under-quarrel of the priest and the schismatic had 
pierced through the enveloping verbiage with which it had 
as yet been covered, and the ceaseless vitality of religion 
had reappeared to startle all that philosophy of the pedantic 
rich. Reason, standing single, had shrivelled in the flame 
that came up out of nature against it. There was no 
“ civil ” church, there was no “ Galilean ” establishment — 
there was nothing save Catholicism seeking its enemy, 
the master-error of the early Revolution was discovered. 
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It had thought to have given decent guarantees to a 
superstition d.ying, and it found it had insulted a religion 
whose intensity increased with time. Prom this crisis 
there arose the first threat of the civil war. To take but 
the clergy as an example. While half the clergy mourned 
their country in silence, half saw nothing of moment 
either in country or freedom but only in the Church of 
God. In such a passion dogma and theology, that are as 
abstract and as deductive as the Revolution itself (it is 
their child), were forgotten; the concrete objects of the 
moment seemed all in all. For instance, Avignon, on 
which a thousand jests had passed for ages, which Catho- 
licism had forgotten, became in an hour a sacred ground. 
It was an island in France, an historical absurdity, an 
inheritance of the Papacy’s degradation and corruption, 
a memory of enslavement, something to be bought out — 
no matter, it was sacred ground. The mere demand for 
the civic oath, the mere proclamation of the reunion with 
French soil, led to the massacre of Lescoyer at the altar — 
a massacre directed by women. On that news, the French- 
men of the old city felt a small implacable thing menac- 
ing the unity of the nation and their liberty : they killed 
it. The Tower of the Glacike, a bastion of that castle 
which seems a rock and is huge enough to hold all the 
dead bodies of the middle ages, was filled with their 
victims. And to this one chief disaster a hundred 
menaces attached throughout the kingdom. In the. 
Cevennes the villages fought faction fights of Heretic 
and Cathohc; in Vendde and in Brittany the churches 
were seized from the schismatics ; at Caen, right in the 
town, a schismatic priest had been thrown from his office 
at the very altar. 

The agony of a divided allegiance worked on and 
infuriated the public mind. France Catholic had bought 
the land of the establishment, and the heart of France is 
in the land. The peasant, who had made all the elder 
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BaiiiiH und half tho ritual, .s(dl«'idy to lim posHos* 

Hums. "By otir Latlv,” lio Imd ii ris^dit to his puroluiso: 
all Ids ginln (umtumunl him. 

Kniiua', atheist . n-iiimd and viuimjH, tlu^ pifstih'iu'O of 
this ta*^httHmlh t’.entury, was .midtleidy hecoiui' a .sound 
fauafii*. Lord ; how <u'il was this Revolution, hmv hhuiplu!- 
nioiu! ! The little manpustss at. Coblenz and at. 'rurin 
W(*ro astoid.slied at. the lieeiuai of manner.s. ( 'at,lu'ritu> 
of Russia was all <'hastitv. ehivalry, and woidd ludp 
(lu.stavuH of Sw('den. a Q.iuxotti of M.iriu Autoinetto'.s ; 
IhuJl.s wt‘n% to bt^ .sent, ttt the (’oust.s of Brittany by thuHo 
adiuiral'lo dtivotee.s of tudibacy. 

Thu.s whim tins religiou.s war wa.s foneoivotl. all the 
nation wa.s in a turmoil. With tho oxeeption of that very 
Huiali minority the reliued aenosiies of tho governing 
(dasHoH, tho rare and the isolated mountain village.s 
whore Prote.sf ant i'*m was , still a. soeial foreo there wa.s 
no one in whom the tdd reli>'iim, dwiudh'd to imlillerojme, 
did not knoe.k at tho heart ; yet there was liardly any 
one either (.save in some dellnitely rebel distriel.s) who 
dill not painfully refuse to attaek tho Rt'Volutimi, ami hud 
Home indignation at the honest, funut iei.Mu 'of the (derie.al 
Revolt. Titi.s fearing apart td* the alfee.lionH led to evory 
violenee and eud<iiter> d e\ery phra.se, for nearly every 
man heeame a kind of enemy tn his own iduldhootl ; 
Btudi evil had tho s»df siuHieieney of the Constvt.uant 
Assemhly and tho hlunder of the Civil (’on.stitutiou of 
till) CHergy already aidueve«i. 

Hut in the rising storm, tu-e how little Rohe.spierre 
(uintpridjended. He laid maintaitied his friendly eon- 
luuitien with hifi friends in the Chureh ; he had mathv a 
Hpeeidi or two in mild defeiiee of the tdiu'gy, treating 
tiio whole matter liy the liglil of hU primdple.s, seeing in 
ndigioii at least .'sane ni'er-i lary dogmas, and in the prle.st 
a ptr/zling tdfizen, The mustering for eivil war he still 
UK)k for a calm fiehl in whie.h le- might sow his thuorie.*;. 
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In the very days when the awful tragedy of the Glacike 
was acted in the crossways of the South, he was off on 
a triumphal tour to his province, to greet his brother 
and sister at Arras, to be drawn in his carriage by the 
citizens, to be delighted at the illumination of the town 
in his honour, to receive a civic crown for himself and 
for the absent Potion (whose name was so often coupled 
with his own), to rest in a local glory from what had 
certainly been the devoted labour of two wonderful years. 
It would not be just to say that he saw nothing of the 
religious ferment, but the very rarity and insignificance 
of his allusions to it heightens the impression of unreality 
which this passage in his life conveys. He goes to call 
upon an old friend, a connection of that Abbey of St. 
Waast under whose shadow he had played as a child, 
and of that good bishop, De Conzi4, who had befriended 
his youth. He is coldly received and wonders why! 
He hears of a miracle in some church or other of the 
town (a lame man hearing the mass of a non-juring 
priest threw down his crutches and walked) ; he mentions 
the matter in a letter to Paris, ^ not with indignation 
nor with doubt, but with a tolerant and commonplace 
irony, the faint echo of Voltaire : such a comment as 
might have slipped into some satirical verse or other at 
the Rosati, years before the Revolt. 

All the long debate of October, the fierce decrees 
of November, sent powerful reverberations throughout 
the provinces. The Assembly was being led at last. 
Young men from the South had given that inchoate, 
unknown body of youth a voice ; the steady flame of 
Vergniaud, the gusts of Isnard were creating the in- 
fluence which was later to be called the “ Gironde.” It 
was just before Robespierre’s departure that Gensonn^ 
had presented his report upon the condition of the West, 
showing how far the religious quarrel had proceeded. 

1 Written to Duplay on the 17th of October. 
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It wfus tho day af({‘r his return to IWia (tho 29th of 
NoV(Huliur) that tho Assoiultly passud thu violent duoreo 
whicli covered th(» (Umreh with tliu tlrnt alnulow of tho 
Torrttr. 

Hia ahHoneo thorotoro exactly cornwpoiuhul with tho 
crisiH whic.h lirat in all thu revolutionary inovenuuit 
cauKod the Knuieh to atop untsithi ecpialily and reason 
and to initiiito t'xet'ptuaial laws. Yot ho said nothiufj^ 
of it tdther in his spotadies at Hi'thuno (in whie.li sad 
town a second (jvation awaiteal hint)* nor in his letters 
home. Faiichet, (ho eoruit it ut tonal llishop of tlaon, luul 
asked for exlrtunii mi*asuni;s; loirm-, who held a similar 
office in Bourses, who modellfd him.solf upon Robes- 
pierre,''^ had said ('verythintf in favour of lenifuicy. 
Isnard in a manner mu'^nitieent ami to.rrihle, but 
tomdiin^ upon fauatieism, h.ul ealled the whole move- 
ment rebellion (which it was) and had passed tho 
extreme of violoin’e when hi' saiil, '* No (Jod hut tho 
Law," when he shonted that, no (rial and no wilnu.sseH 
were needed ayainst manifejit iti.snrreetiuu (Novemhur 
14). The Committee hud elo.nod its sitting, the deerise 
passetd. 'I’he (dvie. oath was to he administered to the re- 
fraetery clergy within a week ; a refusal made tho refuser 
suspect. He could he domiciled at di.seretion ; if he 
disobeyed an onler as to his dumieile he could bo 
imprisonotl for a year, 'fhis violent climax, a decision 
whicdi the (Town vetoed, ended the first phuso of tho 
roligiouH (|uarrel. 

One ittdicalion only of what he might havo said at 
tho Jac.tdiins, had he not chosen such a time m .miitahlo 
for a visit to his native pluen. we havit in his letter to 
that club, anti the ur.casloii of it is a wlitde commentary 

i Tt) ttiiifw wtie WP netjumtitlnU wtUi lints t<*wn it umy tm intinri’flUng to 
hftw tljRt hw 0tMj»|w!tl at tt*« Rii’ {f.ilitfii Oak, 

* Tt»l« man wm mm ut Ihp rimar »t»»> tm<t an t<lula.try for MaxlmUlwi, 
1I« WM » tJtm «f tJie nmvMfiiiy of ; imiwirfii alxty amt iivtmty 

y«wr# of «iui iwat. 
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tipm liin c*»ntianal utufu>a' 1 t .lu ; iuirnirj 

into luH mind. U wo,; nj*>‘n ili*' >i'h X<o. ml rr, jus! 
vhou tho dtd'ufo liuiiv: *ocn fh.i' « '.-nd.<r''f’t pnlili'.lun 
in luH piipor. tin* >/•• /’r r;, a ,sn|'j** i-.t" I u 

Kobo.spiorrtt’». It drolarfil tii.d n'> prin*’i|4«* nf iMlt'r.iiinj 

nhoultl apply " t»t t lu' t.iith that i-i innd'O'iiut «<t all nfhtn'.s.' 
Catiulorout WiiH dt*<'t-iv>'({ ; iadf' d h<> ‘-nl} thn Irftt*; 

u« ‘'an oxtrai’t rtintiniinioatt-d ft* him hiif it did an 
niHul Uohf.spit*rn''.^ iuina’di.ih' uiid vi;'. 'r'-iin dnu.d t$ 
OHiahlinh tin' fid:uty t'S* th»’ It wa. *>ppii «mI to ul 

ho had Haiti or thoti^tht durin;.' his «!(.■•!»’ p >lift»\tl lifti 
What in nnnarkahlr. thon, is in-t that if u i . {.f-r- riv.sl u 
ho an error on th*' part nt tin*- f . .•.*? r:/-, hat ih ■ it llxht'H 
piiirro nhoidd havo j^rut so iuumslidtidy ' an ••mphulir 
anory donial, to In', rrail hy t'oulhon, his hn-nd, to thi 
club whoa it wu.n .still tnrhttl' Ut uith (ho t' -jjtpn-rini 
ohapioinui of hsnurd. It tnoant that h«' .till lo ld ah.Mi 
luti'ly in thn tdo.sn of I’/iji to tho putoaph". that hat 
Koomod to him idl hutlioiont in Mioh' lnt hu 

ctillod bin attitndo thronoh'‘'tt this initad y-str u tratlirk 
iiijj; with thtf prirsts, a (h'tormin.if ion to rdy ttpon thou 
in tho fntnro. It was notljin|,» (if l!»o kind, It wu 
simply tho lunn-ssary tsmstupn tn'o of {ooir iu a mini 
that had not formtnl any plan of amhition, and fha 
W'as as ab.Hohito and rostriotiMl aa a jiuUhomatifid tdontitj 
To no man {IIuh lottor said) roiild a <pn"iti..n ho a.skf*d i 
ri^ht npm hi« opinionn, nor a punishunoh ho intli'-tnd fo 
a true aiiHwor, rii»r alumltl any ho roast rainrd to follow tlii 
or that dorlaration of faith or disrjplino. 

If ho hud ht'im all hut ailont npon tho rolii'ior 
quarrok ho wa« ontirrly wf ti|»‘n a matfrr tliul yot migl: 
havo j^ivon him mttrh moru op|h»rfnuity for disonHstui 
and that workrd in tho nrw* dohutra parallel with th 

* It njHiit Imve he«tn dp«j4itrh*’4 t}(« nonnriiit ttsm frarhiw! ft 

north, amt have bm-a a hot aaswfr tiy reiiofo. itsr.jw «fn tmi Uve ilaj 
botweea the prSutitig of the sheet atal the arrival »f hi* Oenlai, 
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quostion of tho priests. This luattor wtia tiio ques- 
tion of tlio oinigrut.ion. Ho had spoken already 
in the earlier months of the ji'ar doronding the 
right of all to come and go. I cannot but boliovo that 
if ho neither wrote one word nor on his return made ono 
allusion to the groat debate on the pros(;ription of tho 
emigrants it was be<uuiso he still clung to that absolute 
and useless primuple of peactiful llrmne.ss. On this again 
lie was diiau’.tly opposed to this popular foisling, but far 
more cert ainly than in this dilemma of tho religious in- 
surrection. Tho emigrants were (for the most part) 
frank traitors. Tlnsru wa.s Jio liypotsrisy or mincing; 
thuy wens willing to light in defenco of somothing 
superior to tho nation— " 'the reiidal class of Kuropo. When 
the man whoso fioriso nainu rec.urs like a ehorus through- 
out these Hc.enes, Isnard again, come from a dry jslatse, 
the harsh desorts of this Ilhono, Isnard, “ the wind of 
Afriesa," had startled all the Asstsmbly with a truth, 
Francis was solid in applause. For ho had said, “I ask 
this Assembly and Krauisu . . . and you, sir 1”- to a 

Htartluil nohhs that bad groaned wbisthisr any one will 

maintain that thisso men are not ^slotting against their 
oountry ; " he flamed into menaise. talkisd of 'Mho pnuish- 
munts of the people that resemlslo tho piuiishmisnts of 
God, sinets they work when tlio laws are silent,” All 
that cavalry charge of Ins raised tho A.ssemhly to its 
feet. Its ofshis struisk the Jnisohins. A disereo passisd 
that the ismigrants were to return at the Now Year, or 
t(s he liable to isoniisisation and death. Kobespierre, by 
speech to his surrunnderH in the north, and to his Faris 
home by letter, remained imapplauding.^ 

But I would not convey of this man, even in the 
preparatory time of mere applause, when he luul nob yob 

• The ftnswor of Moapfftiir to th!« di-nroe Im wortli rocallirifj; ; "In the 
name of ell lunumun botik 1., (omtion i., urtido L, ohjiiaor 1,, pern- 

graph i., Como bftok to your right mimln," 
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approRchod t.lu^ rf*.’.piii‘4l'ii!fy "t pitwcr. un iniprosMion 
only of nullity a!ul i>f iiip dry I' 'Ui- ; I'l 'I'Jia 

Hfcanip which lu* han loft uj'>»H ht>tiiry i'> far too 
prohnind fur siudi ti juil'.'iiooit t** frtto. IUh rou- 
viotion.M, thouith they wort* hul iuilividuitl, piortonl and 
acted; when thost^ conviftioiiH a'.o'fiMl with tiniao prac- 
tical conchiHum, h«i waa hdl of un.piiurut. nf uppUcafion, 
and of judgnu'nt. 

This power or talent, wdiudi, hk I aav. appoartnl wluav 
«onu) rnatlor (utnitoniul t>» him had been mutnrod by 
otlvors hir his rotw'ption, ami wlo’ii hta mind (tliat cina- 
monly worktul in a vt>idf was p;ivon aimirtliini-t roal winch 
it could f'rasp, was very rapidly dt-vol'»p' d aftd was porhupH 
publicly tippritciat.od for (ho first timo whon the JuctduiiH 
bo^^an their grout, dobato upon tho war. 

From tiiis momont. Kobo'. pii n o, w dm hini htaui 
brou|j[ht out from utter obsourity by tho day.s of 

October, who luid botnl givon tho firat honour.^ of 

debate in I7<p>. whom (lu* tloaih of Mirabc’iui had 
loft with aTi uxaggorulotl glory, and whom for nix 
inontliH tho prestige of the ilaetd'ins anti tho pupidai 
BulTrago had still fnrtluw advatiood, passed into the 
public mind im a man eapablo of atlminislralion. 
llo had pursued a |Hdi(’v, mid presontod a eojnbined 

plan-^ — much later, hy iiuo'a'iunt ilegrees, h«' was to 

attempt the exiumtivu fnnetion, and by a fatal error 
born of tho blind energy of 'i^y, tho satisfaction of that 
ambition was to ho granted him. 

Ho had returned upon the .!5tli of Nt»vemlier to find 
a full tide going the w'ay of the dmaoerats; IV-tion was 
olectcKl mayor, Mamiel was ederk, Danttm his vicegerent; 
oxtremo docrues hml piwHed the Assomldy hy gnsit 
inajoritduH or imanimity. 'riie petty hdlow that a certain 
false kind of liistory woidd make him out to he would 
have drifted in studi a torrent. But how can a man 
drift whon the centre of his universe is iti himself I 
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Robospierro in tlio midst of tliis ovcrwliolming tendoncy 
continuod to develop his parl.icuhir tluisis. 

In Paris ho found an insistent cry for war. There 
had come to the minds of all the moral certainty that 
attacik was impending, that the only dofonsivc was to strike. 
This instinct had impelled the (‘.il.y, was obtaining the 
provinces, on his return. 1 fo oppt)sed it. His principal 
barrier was Isnard. 

This man, who resembled in his meagre and direct 
expression, in the light of liis eyes and in his dark coim- 
tonanco and rapid balance of words the principal orators 
of America; who had in his spirit muc.h of tTellurson or 
(to pass to the otlier pole), in his in.spiration, a cousin- 
ship with Ijincoln, was presiding at the Jacobins. A 
sword had heeu laid on the table by (ho tribune. He had 
accepliod and ombrac.ed the sword. That sword ^ was the 
symbol of a crusade. He demanded war, and all Franco 
was ready to follow. The frenzy (diat can drive an 
assembly to the ridiculous had capt.iirod all the (diapol 
when Kobosjfierre came up, collect(Hl, into l.ho tribune. 
Looking up at the public, galbjries wil,h (die same dostrnc- 
tivo calm that had marked all his attitude for the year, 
changing his glasses for reading, he turned to his sjiooch 
as to a task and declaimed his list of suspicions against 
the policy of war. 

Like HO many of his public appeals, it has the length 
and tedium of a little book. For a solid hour it 
must have detained the club with its consecutive logio 
and with its occasional lil.orary cxcollonco; yet these 
wearying pages which a mod(^rn can scarcely complete 
wore thought sublime. The Ju(5ohins, whoso majority 
continued to supjwrt Brissot with his <5ry for an im- 
mediate offensive, yet voKsI the printing of this speech, 
and one might see in the paradox of tliat vote all the 

* Fresented, I hollisve, by an Ainoricttn. 

L 
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future Kuccass that lay liafiTi' lioln* .|ut'rrM. They W('ri) 
devoted to him btsytmd the nei'essit iie; ni’ ai^retaneiit/ 

Two foro.es in him gavt» him t.lii.s per.snuul a.si’t'juhuu'.y 
over the chih, and. threuidi eltih, over dm ehn’,tioii,s of 
the lUHXt year, and t hnup'h tlicm at last, ever the uatieu. 
The first wius his one talent; a tahml snprt'mely important 
in the Revolution : ho eould manaet* a dehute. He led 
on his audieneo 0,011(11111011)', not always to (he immediate 
Irhnnph of his thesis, hut invuriahly to a support and 
applause of himself; he never passed the limit of what 
popularity may dare. Ihi .supported the most uno.on- 
geuial proposition hy a rej^etition of the I’anlinal priiunph's 
which wore the n^igious dognius of dm time and the 
invariable provokers of applause. Nor tljtl the revolu- 
tionaries evor ri.se from some speech of his without 
oxporitimnng the dangt'rous and usoh'ss satisfae.tiou which 
procioiids from listening to the puhlie. utteraimo of our 
most cluirisiied eommouplaee.s. All through dm delnite.s 
which culminate.d in the speech t»f the iHth t»f I tee.emher 
tills suppleness, his continual retieeaeo of phrase, mark 
Ids long fenoo with tlm rarliament. fho war-party, the 
Gironde. Ho spure.d ptw-sons, ho prai.sed a defensive 
jiroparation, ho laid emjthasis on Um dislnyalty of the 
oxocutivo, he connected t,ho whole of Ids argumentM and 
inado thorn depend upon die texts of die time. Rut 
ho opposed war. 

And the second force was tonacify. This quality has 
upon the French in their political etlort.H an irro.Histihle 
success, and if it is generally admiraldt^ in tlmir eyes it 
becomes a kind of heroic virtue when dm national 
cliariMitcr is inti'ii.silied liy some common flangf'r. The 
consistency they seek in themHelves, the base of con- 
viction which is ntsHissary to tlmir exact deductions, 
they will always seek ami Homedums imagine in a 
Joador. Hero in Uohespierre it was tangible. Ho 

' 'flio sjiooch la iu tlio Jutiroula of the aeciotj, Noa, no, in. 
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stjoiiuid to bo tboir crood in porson. They luiiird 
him. aft(ir thu groat voio.o of Vorgniaud, the now storm 
of Isnard, tho riaing namo of (huuhU., .still roa, soiling 
coldly and coming to lii.s own conolu.sion.s unmoved. In 
thu faco of all (lonnany arming and of tho preaching of 
civil war within, ho could .still repeat tho old truths cou- 
corning tho danger that standing armies aro to liberty. 
This attitude wdiioh wo now condemn hccan.so it palls on 
us tho French then thought suhlinus bucau.so such 
commonplacuH wore tlio reiteration of their safeguards. 
He did not gain majorities for his contention, but ho 
finally confirmed tho public faith in himself. 

Kohespierro, then, at tho head of a conquering opinion 
in general politics, yet stootl alone, or nearly alone, on 
the one tiling that mattered, combating the war and, 
among men who idoli.sod him chieily for his o.xtremos, 
combating enthusiasm. When loyalty to tho nation was 
Hynonymous with loyalty to political freedom and when 
every force that could exc.ite the best minds — the 
avengement of in.sidt, the .strength that is inq>atient of 
cludlenge, the vision of froe stall's throughout lOuropu, hy 
which dream tlie Revolution lived made straight for 
war, he pus.sionle.ss. .stood out. It miglit he imagined that 
this isolation was fruitless in history. On the eontrary, 
it luul the highest idTect upon tho next two years, it 
pruHorvod the Jacohiiis. Ho created, not iiuleed a ma.ss 
of voto.s within them, but a nucleus in which resided 
their peculiar spirit: a very powerful political body lay 
ontronclud ontsido tho rnrliament, tho pormanent opposi- 
tion of its loader to tho prineipnl policy of tho begislativo 
Assonihly gavo a atrongih to all those irregular forcos 
upon which — when tho war and tho defeats camo—- -tho 
salvalien of tho Ilovolntion was to depend. Tiio 
extromistH had oppo.sed war. When tho war tnrnod ill 
they had all tho more right to direot it to success. 

This opjKiBition and its itioreasing value is boat soon 
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by following tho i>f ovt'iil.s ami (ho polilical 

advoiitairuH that, in tlu' following throo inonthH. hnl up tc 
tho war, 

Tho groat (lobati' on tho war at tho Jao.obin^ 
olosod upon t.ho 25th of January. It hml laslod twr 
inontliH, aiul had tlt'lorniinod tho hUo of tho Urvolution 
more curtainly than had tho intrigues uf tho t’.mrt or tlu 
gnnving onthusijism of thc» I’aiiiantont . Fur tho chd 
had now covurud all Frano.o with ifa atldialod Notuiguu.s 
and tins vjust body thua forinod uas a at riot unit)' 
organiHod, oontraliaiHl, and uau lug Ulu* an aiinv at oum- 
inand. It poKsossod tho turi’i' whioh tho i *on;.! it ution o 
1791 luui rtimovod front poHtio:.. whioli tho tonipor o: 
tho (HrondiuH Huspootod and do-Jr-u r-d mithority, din' 
(’.ipliuo whoro,by alouo thinga oorporuSf' a-'hii'vo indivi^ 
duality and oan uxt'ro.iao a ain-do will, 'l‘ho Jaoobin.s 
not hy voting for war ithoy pro?. mood to ja' atioh dot’.rooK) 
but by oinjjhasising throughnut Fraitoo tho d.vngor ii 
which Franco lay. by urging tho volnntoor;,. by inorcawinj, 
tho auHpii'ion againat tint t’ourt. aiid o;ipoor,id|y by tho opuii 
nosH auil puhlioity of thoir dobato>., Itad oro.drd tho war 
It w'aH at ihia niointuU, with tlu' opouiu-g ig* th«' now year 
that tho viohdit exaltation of hpirit w hiolt tho baltlo.s wors 
destined Ui iix in pornmnouo.o bogun ttj uppo.tr under tlu 
guidanot) of tho club and to show' itMolf in a niaaa iif isyin 
holism of ritual phrases and tif suhlimo alo.urtlif i.oi, Tlu 
occjusional rod cap of the pleasantry bo, 'an to bt^ worn fo 
liburty in tliu dobatos, pikos wtuo bugotl as fhougli thi 
spi'-ars of tho anuios of nimanco still hud a uso amunj 
guns, tho King hatl hocomo nothing Imt “tlm oxccntivi 
power, ” and ovory spench ssu-fnod to prosupposo at 
imagitiiiry aiuI epic world. Tiiortj iiad ris«m a gale ti 
groat advonturos. 

This poritul had muni, also, all tho doo.i ivo stop,' 
Tlui King’.s sistrot IctUtr to Ids hrotlior in law of Anstrit! 
the lovcr'.s Htroku whortthy Madtuno «lo Sfaol had hircui 
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hor NarboiiiK'. cluinfy, iuhI (’unfuMt'd, into tho 

ministry of war, his ihulish hnasftul ropnrt. that. Sfcmoil to 
tiiki' for yrantoti tlo- o| riunv' of a (’amjiaiyii, lastly (on tla^ 
v(a’y <Iay that ('In.'.ril tho tirhatt* at thti ilaonhin.s) (,ho 
t.hruut. laimohftl a'/ain-.t hy tho Assi-nihly all 

t.hosn luui ostahli.Nhotl tho jilufiMrm tijinii whioh tho ai'ila' 
tion for immodiato lui-.t iht irs 'I’lirtmohiint. so rapid 

and (amst ruotivo a ohanyo Hohospiorri’ had nuiiuittod 
immovahlo, ropoat iny in hi ; last proto.st tho .spirit, and tho 
V('ry pliruso.s of his lir..t. Vot t hroiiylioiit. tint t.wo natritliH 
hu had boon polilio in tho oxtronio; watohimt Ids 
audionoo, ovon in tht* ohair yioldiny' t<» robnho, and by a 
quality that, was iidioront, to a oliaraotm' that novor loft, 
liin mind, avoiding tnory porsonal omaaintjir and (ivory 
roproat’h of privati' uialiiss 

Now booauMo nion oj Ilnbo.piorro's t.ojnpor am ho 
raro, or porhapH bocauso thoy so ramly aohit'vn powt*r, 
bin Htory in Kobniary and Maroh i/p.’ has nd.sintorprot.od 
him hoforo history. It maKos him sooin alisorbotl in a 
pur.soiud <pntrrol, and, dospairlnt' tif Ids politind am™ 
hition, WH.slitqt; him .olf in an ittfaoU ai^ainst. tho (diii'f of 
his (aimpjorors. lUdsr.of was pnliiioally at tho hoad of 
tlio movomont. for uar ; Hria.sot was (ho link that, hound 
tho rtqtuhhoan?'. of tho salons to tht^ lu'w hand of youiq^ 
orators from tho (lirondo; Hris.sot was to mako t.ho 
miiUHfry that dodarod hosfilitir.s ayainst Austria. Wlum 
thorofom it i.s soon how UohosphuTo folio wk him |H‘r- 
HiHlontly. liko an onomy, and v.hon Hrissoi. in turn in 
Hoon wattddn|.^ Uul<o pjrrro a.s fht* ohii'f oppornnit of Ids 
platiH, thoro iH road into this anta^^onism a tuunmon 
quurri.d of disappoint od viudty joahuiH of hu<‘oohh. Tlio 
mading is orronooits. It, would link up tho past of 
Eohimpiorro and his fnttjro, htith ovidonfly tho.so of a 
mim host in abstraofions, hv a vory mal and living 
inb'roHt : it loads his hi«'graphors info a iloi^cn imuin» 
BiaUmah'K ; and oH|nirially diiiti»rts tim jndgmont tif 
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iMiciholot., who huM t.o jiro onf in i;’u,‘ a lit.flo nioroan 
olVoiuIt'd full of lirt ffmi -. ; a 'ain .f tlu* (liroiulti, 

and lixinl wholly uuniinst tlu-ir (duof u ■ u {n-r..oiial taicmy 
aiul yut, in 1793 dofotidiiiLr fhem from drafh. in 17^4 
HO ruiiiovfd from aotuuUty aa to tall hotom a (’onsjiiriu’.y 
whoHo porsons Ids politii'al idful torinult' him to at.tut’.k. 
Uohi'spiurnfH struup^lu \sith lUh-sot, ^Udoh is tlui rou- 
ti'.niporary oomiufutury upon tho dorlarafion of war tuul 
which iutcrprutH as it. orioinatc-i tho fatal thvhiou of 
I; ' 1793. Kt-ands cononiou.s with the charactor untl circ.um" 

Hlanca.H of l)i>th men, and is capahln of hr'inj^ prcscntcil lus 
an (ixplanat-ion <»f their future forltmoM. 

Close on forty, short, Itnui. sfoopiim^ a liffh^ in his 
rapiti gait, intjilligriit, overman ivo. llri’-’.ot had travollod, 
hoard, Hc.t’ii, road wiilt'ly and heeomo dixided during tlds 
grout movumuut that was si> well stuted to his varhnl 
if K'st.rie.toil powers, hotwoen tho ahsorhiug intonoit of 
polititud intriguo and (ho dofonee of those priueipl.’s to 
which ho was Him'.erely atfaelnnl. All that ennohhus 
youth, tho resistaneo U) eireiniu.laueo, the pi^rsistent 
following of a high ideal, the refusal to ahaudon per.Mtnal 
restraint and dignity in tho sfrs^’i;i of povrrty, had been 
absunt from his past. Horn somowhere f>f .nonie tmo in 
tho dull Beattce, coming to Haris a fandfilu'd boy lawy«'r, 
ho had ]>arruid olV starvaliou with a HVipph\toi« faeile and 
Hoiuowhat unscrupulous pen. a holuuidan Hojourn in Kug- 
land, an aholitionist tour in tlu 5 United Slates, a few 
woeks in the Bastille, had (trammed him with (svery 
piussing volatilo or ignoble expi^riemss Htt hettume one 
of thoso many to whom Orleans oOVred a distlainful pro- 
tiKstion, had laasu marrietl to om^ (d the th’ptaali'nts td 
tho Palais Royal and had oiitcred the Uevtdution by its 
least reputahlu door. For all this hHiuo td doubtful 
advuutuni.s and HelUlu'traying journalism, h(» was well 
fitted for the Reform. Ho was devotetl to and inspired by 
tho oninipruHout geniuB of Kouhschiu ; ho coidd boast the 


coiupIimoiitK of Voltuiro ; hu had a sound judj^urunit of 
mon uiul of history; ho. po.ssos.sud lo a vory hip;h dofj^rcfo 
that t.alont in Un5 arranooinont, and mixinij of (diarao.tors, 
wlui'.h i.s tins nuniiul uinl st'rvilo noot's.sjty of all ciVootivo 
parlianioutary aotion. Ardently palriotio., a (thair l.hinkiu* 
and a fraiiuu* c»f oousisli'nl- jioliinos, ho (‘rrod in his 
appetitt' for inlriguo. Ihs had sold his la'putaUon in 

youth fitr food, luj in^vor sold his jirinciples for wealth. 
Now, whoa so miu’.h dopeudod ujtou him, when ho <undd 
ovurthrow and form a ministry and was o.von supposed 
to hold thti patronuot' nf the minor olVutos, his Hliluy 
hlaok coat and lit tin miniLcro apartment conh's.sed a 
poverty ahovti which hu took no kind of pains to risiw, 
for hu wiuM c.lnhiless and sati.slied with power alone. 
This man, whoso dosoription already aeeotmtH hm half the 
which ('xisted h<!t\v{!en him and the (dear, 
vai'uu ruritanism of Roliespierro. widemsl tlio |,,»’ulf ho- 
tween his party and the t'xtrendst.s of tlm Mmmtain 
hy in part supporting,' the superiority, and wludly three, t,- 
ing the power, of a social tda.ss in I'aris whitdi, as wo shall 
sue, ustahlksluHl the datt'S and details of the war polity 
though it could imt claim to havo protluced it. 

All this nppi'r-tdass Ilepuhlieunlam, laU'.r c-alhul the 
(jlrondts wa.s hy nature eppn.sed to that for which 
IlohcHpierro .stootl in tint Revolution aiul which just 
bi'ftire Ills fall hu imugiimd to havu uructtHl into thu 
religitm t>f an itleul statts. It is true that he wtis vain 
and that thu dream in which Ills minti hohl itstdf cou' 
Btantly remote from nndity was full of his own imago, 
prophet and seer of Urn imw wtirld. Rut it is not trim 
that merely his otTendiHl vainty and thu .sight of oLlmrs 
aehioving power oppres.sed him. It was thu idea, the 
colour of the gradual (Hrondin success that moved him to 
a coaseh'H.H and vigilant oppoidtion. Men of this kind, 
fanatical in conviction, unolisi^rvant of d«'tails, never fail 
to group in a common cuiuluiunatiun whatevor diircruiit 
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tilings may bo opposed to tlunr Idoul. Tlit'y miss otim- 
ploxity ; and tlioroforo ltol)fS[Hi'riH' stu-ing so many forcs's 
at work, all apparently iuimicail to fuch otluT. ytit. all 
sinning against liis lixod religion, ttn)k to imagining ph)ts, 
conspiracies and see.n>t allianeos t.liat had no oxislone.o. 
Ho wnis nght indued in his intniIiv(^ eonvie-tion t.hat. t.ho 
Court was actively allital with Ansiria and sonmu* or later 
•would force on the invasion hy whieh it. hoped to he 
saved. But he was utterly wrong in the imagination that 
Narbonno wtus but a masguo ft>r Lafay«?.ttt^ and that all 
the varied mass of reaetion lay lueioath tlu^ leadership of 
the Gironde. I repeat, the tpiarrel was not piwsonal upon 
Bobespierro’s side ; it was an attae.k on the wliole soeial 
complexion of the (lirondo. Desmoulins indeed, who was 
then Bobu.spiorru’s man, rounded upon Mrissot with a 
pamphlet who.so awhd wit uhs like un atud for a year into 
the dominant party, nntlermined them uiul hal them 
at last to the .seanbld ; hut the voit'o was DeNiuoulins’ 
own. Bebes{»ierru in each of bis frt'gueat .spctM'hes was 
as innocMUit of pur.souul allaek u.s he. wu.h iiu:upablu of 
personal appnsoiation. 

It wtiH by thu following steps tliut Bris.snt saw 
approaching and lielpod to introduee iht' wur. Within 
a fortnight of the close, of the dehat i' at the Jnetibins, thu 
alliance betwetm Brussia aiul Au.stria was cutiudiuied : upon 
the 7bh of Fe.hruary. 'I’he (’onrt knew it. 'bho alliune.e 
wtw the work much more of Russia seoktiig a free liaiid 
in Poland than of Louis or hi.s wife. It, meant no imme- 
diate hostilitio.s ; on the contrary it contained fdaUHe.s 
expressly framed for delay. Tin; brother tif Marie An- 
toinette was also the s(m (d Marie-Thi-re.He, ami tlui tradi- 
tion of the Ifapahurgs, the play of many strings wliereliy 
chat family dop(md ujioji the dissensinns td Muropo tis 
athletoH upon thuir appuratus, wiis Htnuig in the mmd of 
Leopold, Ho hud mortJ interoHtH ti) watch than l\w issue 
of tho debatoa in Pari.s, and it wils with a ttinceru dt'siro to 
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tompnriso that^ while sentliui!^ a ii^eiieral in caso tho arch- 
bishepric .slu>uld bo at.t aeked, lu>, yiit. ordeml tho Rltjctor 
of Trcvu.s ' to disband tlu^ //ab/Ms-. Ihit tho allianco • 
tlio lirst defndto act siiKio Pilnitz — was signod ; and tho 
Court. Iciunv it. 

There was drawn up within tlu^ Tuilorios, under 
tho oyo of the Quoon, by tho hand (»!* Barnavo,'' a 
dotiuniont whio.h <!oul<l not but precipitate tlui (piarrel. 
It originaUid tho insolent Hi'ri(5s cd' douuwtie iut (nTtu’oiK'.o 
whoso climax was to be tho manifesto of tho Duke of 
Brunswick, and whosi^ iut.oh'rable pretensions rous(ul tho 
Broncdi to their ultimat.e succ.esses. It travelled round 
by way of Brussels to Vusma, and was received again in 
Baris through the Austrian aiidtassador jus though it had 
been tht» spoutiineous expressi«)u of tho ICmjieror. On 
tho 1 st of March it was road to the Assiunbly ; tho Bar- 
lianu'iit. luaird with in<lignatiiiu that Leopold saw fit to 
condemn t!u< Ja(a)lhis as a " periiic.ioUH sect," and tho 
capital was admitted to tiie private mind of foroignors 
upon its int.ernal e.conomy. While tlusy were yed; {iro- 
serving an indignant, sib'iusj to hinir t.his Miacedouian 
playing tho steward in (InsKuu <l(!Stiuy had gone before 
intrigue, and Li-opold was dtaul. 

In t(*n days Brissot had oppo.sjul to tho haste and 
bigotry of Ia’op(d<l‘H son a new and eonsolidaUKl pow'or. 
For it was upon tluj loth of Mareh that lus attac.ked, 
with tho details and rcfereiutcH of a pisjscciit.ion, tho 
King’s fonngn minister, Dclessurt. IIo was ftdlowed by 
tho chief voice (»f his party, Vergniaud. 

Vergniand'H powt^r ordinarily rcsiihsl in a vibration 
of tone and a grave babinco of words, but that day 
ho recalled Mirabtuui, and wit.li tho same gosturo of 

* Tlii4 eorJt'hiMfitir. wiih r young gfulHl, R gluttun, nral enrirmouBly 
tuL Th« <i((cir ill ht« carrlHgo wrjj iitmln of n «p<'(iIrI wixo to tit him. 

* Mudam© de Btwil, iii. ayo. Him had a laitiur tdiauc.e »f knowing than 
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menace that the dead man had thrown out in the 
Constituante, he branded the moment with a phrase. 

Beyond the windows of the Manage the palace was 
moving with men — they reached six thousand before 
the close of the struggle, and Murat was their type 
— a sword. Vergniaud called up mere words whose 
strength lay in their appeal to a populace that was half 
in arms. ..." Terror and a secret fear have come out 
often enough upon us from your doors ! to-day let them 
enter in. , . .” The Court yielded. Delessart abandoned 
his office ; the fatuous Narbonne, whatever he may have 
meant to do, was relieved of power. By the Thursday 
of the next week the King had sent for a man already 
in his middle age, but whose dark hair, touched here and 
there with steel, whose vigorous, great eyebrows, rapid 
glance, and forward gesture of the arms betrayed Pro- 
vence and the cavalry. It was Dumouriez. 

The struggle of the lower nobility had forged and 
twisted him ; the Revolution released him as it re- 
leased so many of his peers to an active career, but 
could not free him as it did the younger men from 
the tortuous vices of egotism and cabals, the nemesis of 
privilege in the State. He might have led his brigade ' 

at thirty-five, his corps at forty. His face still carried ^ 

the sword-cuts of a fine defence, unhorsed in the hussars, 
when the decline of old France was running through the I 

seven years’ war. He had great knowledge of soldiers, 
more of men. The curse that attaches at once to aristo- ^ 

cratic and to arbitrary societies combined in the old 
regime to force him into the bypaths of secret diplo- % 

macy. He had known the Bastille. Such subservience 
to fate had not soured his jolly temper nor dimmed his 
courage, but he had lost all conviction and had nothing p 

left in him but ambition, a good heart, and a great irony. 

Out of this imperfection he became at last a traitor, but, 
alas I that such a man should have dragged out an ola 
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ago in oxilo, got tiauhtHl wit h tho brlboH of I’itt, or liavo 
Iriod to rt'st in duath out- of his own soil Ixstwoon tho 
hills and in tlui silunoo of tins 'riu»ii(».s. 

This man, not, without patriotism and aocoptiiig tho 
llovolutitm !us a thing aiduiivod. but bout (ispoc.ially upon 
personal suecuss, ruiidortuid this donusc.rm’.y at a (’.luirgo. 
Upon tho 19th of Mari’.h,^ after but four days of hesi- 
tation lio appeartsd at tho Jaisobins. 

Tilts huit low woi'ks had [srodutastl a symbolism that 
invariably acoompanios jsolitical oxaltalion and wlumo 
muthoilH savour to loss ae.tivo tinuss id* tho grotosipio 
or tlio insano. Dumourioz, most eagor to ao(‘.o})t in full 
a movuinunt wliiuh lio hud nuvtsr eoniprehended, foil 
to what must have buim to him tho most ridie.ulous of 
humiliatioiiH and stood up in tho tribuno with tho rod 
cap upon his houd. Tho gulf that lay hotweon Robos- 
piorro's siiiglo idea with its pornuuit'ue.o and dirootnoss 
and tho mixturu of politieal intrlgueH that surroundod 
tho (tirondo was vitry apparent in wind, followed; for 
when Dumourioz had raised his hand as though to swear 
a now allugianeo to the nation in its exiremo noeessity, 
and had mot with tho great wave of applause ujion which 
ho had calculated when ho planned tho stroke, Uobos- 
piorro, precise and austero, toidv his jdaco in tho tribuno. 
With the usual play of Hpoe.taitles, fumbling and manu- 
script, in tho usual woakiu’ss of tone ami amid tho usual 
enwrapping silonco ho road out his usual coinjilaint. 

“lie was dolighied to sue a minister at tho dacohins: 
he only hoped that tho war- if it had to come - would 
ho pruHocuted as mneoroly as tlu»y had hoard promisod. 
Ho was sorry to bihi that a inomber who had opposud tho 
printing of Dumouriez’ speech had lioen hissed. No one 
should bo hissed in a free assembly. If Dumouriez was 
really a frieml ami protector of the popular movement, 
the Jacobins would support him ..." uml ho forth. 

* iUDid not the i6tb, an ho naja in his "Momolw.’* 
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The whole was a web of generalities and platitudes, the 
underlying text that never appeared on the surface was a 
permanent suspicion of all the parhamentarians, Court, new 
ministers, salons, Brissots, generals and Eeuillants lumped 
into one incongruous body in the speaker’s mind. But it 
was not the speech itself that was the most characteristic 
part of his attitude, it was rather a little incident that 
marked his entry into the tribune. As he went up the 
steps some friend or other clapped the red cap upon his 
carefully powdered hair. Robespierre had, for once, a 
flash of anger : all it meant was hateful to him, disorder, 
delirium, the mania for war, the loss — as he feared — of 
his own leadership and of the method and creed which 
he worshipped far more than success. He flung the cap 
on the ground and left it there, and so opened his speech 
with restrained passion. 

A month passed between that niglit and the declara- 
tion of war. With every session of the Jacobins and with 
every act of the ministry during that time his peculiar 
isolation was emphasised. He went on his way preach- 
ing his eternal doctrine and in every speech and pamphlet 
reasserting one or all of his half-dozen dogmas. Also he 
thought that he had lost, but the Revolution was to 
show very soon the immense force of that persistence ; the 
defeats were to lift -him, the disillusion of the Girondins 
under the stress of a shameful campaign was to enhance 
the reputation of their opponent and to recall his pro- 
phecies of evil ; within six months he was to be elected 
for the city with a kind of unanimity. But in these last 
days of March he could not get his speeches printed, 
somethnes they were hardly heard. 

On the 26th, in a famous speech, upon nothing in 
particular, he had preached a personal God, and the 
phrase, “ Providence, that arranges our destinies far 
better for us than we do for ourselves,” had brought 
the passionate Guadet to his feet. He was full of 
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Uioso tliingK wliicli fouiul Knl)('..spi<;rro infcolorablo : t,ho 
cncyclopaidia, coninion .s(‘ns(j iiud Uio vivacilpy of tlio 
most cultured society iii Franco. 

“I have heard the name ‘ FrovideiHio ’ continually 
throughout this spo(!ch ; and it seems to mo I heard it 
said that Providence kc^pt on .saving (.ho Rovolul.ion in 
spite of itself. 1 cannot underst.and a man like Rohos- 
piorro count.oiuuKung supiu’stition at this moment..” 

Rohespiorro improvis(sl a n'ply, not wit.hout (do- 
(pionco, hut on the pntposal {,0 print this sermon and 
send it round t.<t tlui alhliatiul socket, ies, (.hero was such 
a lud)l)uh that no decision coid<i ho (akon. 

On the 3(ith it was st-ill worse. The reiuswod pro- 
posal to print provoked a rc'iu'wod disturl>ane(\ and when 
tho Bishop of Paris, from the chair, t'xpialntid the drift of 
tho spiuseli and its ndigious value, Sauthonax, near tlu) 
door found tho moment opport.uno to cry “No Monkish- 
ness/’ and tlu' mesh ing (aided In a huge noise. 

IIo did indeed guide the eluh st.ill when Ids opinion 
Wius at one with tho general feeling. When (.he soldiers 
of (.ho Revolt at Nancy were liheratod from t.heir galleys 
and foast.ed in Paris m a .symbol of tlie (.riiimjdi of tho 
Kovolution, his protests aguinst a delay in (heir reception 
wore Huccess(‘ul. His at.tack on Lafayette (put forth as 
was ever his habit, in that imper.sonal manner, “'Phero is 
a general,” &c., . . . ) was applauded and ae.cept.ed. But 
as a leader throughout these last weeks of the peace, he 
stood more and more alone. He coidd not chum to con- 
trol tho club. The tradition that had clot.heil him and 
that had made even a memory of (,ho (lonHtit.uan(.e 
greater (.lian the actual presence of the Legislative 
Koeined failing in the flood of new names, in tho high 
flucocss of Vergniaud and his comrade.s, in the power 
of a Qiroudin nunistry idiout to lead the novel temper 
of tho people into a popular war. 

For Brissot ever at work to knit his schomca hiwl 
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brought Dumouriez at evening to the Rolands, had made 
the old Stoic Minister of the Interior, and had found in 
that minister’s young wife the soul of the new cabinet. 
For close upon a month a purely Girondin ministry had 
directed the vigorous policy of the nation, had summoned 
Austria to frank terms and had prepared — as it thought 
— the appeal to arms. Under such an influence one 
force after another melted from Robespierre, leaving 
him in his tenacity for peace, in his disdain for glory 
almost solitary. What saved him ? A personal 
popularity which all this change could not affect, the 
habit of thousands of silent, obscure democrats who 
knew nothing of the salons and for whom the Gironde 
had yet to be tested by success in the campaign, the 
fixity of his principles that formed the landmark of 
the drifting crowd — all these things attached to him. 
They were dormant for the moment in the cry for defence 
and armies; they were by no means paralysed, and 
Robespierre was wrong (as he ever was in his appreciation 
of men) when he now thought himself deserted. He 
abandoned the post of public prosecutor to which he had 
been elected. His brooding doubt and his bitterness at 
a future of loneliness and failure reached their climax 
with the advent of war. 

On the 19th of April Dumouriez read in the 
Parliament the terms upon which Austria would con- 
sent to peace. The Princes of Alsace were to receive 
back all their feudal rights ; there were to be serfs 
again in France nor was any form of compensation 
to be tolerated. To the Pope, Avignon was to be re- 
stored ; to the French Crown, every lost function whereby 
it could “repress that which might cause anxiety to 
neighbouring states.” Therefore on the morrow, in the 
crowded and silent hall of the Manage, Dumouriez 
triumphed and the lUng of France peering short-sightedly 
at his notes, read in a very ordinary voice his declaration 
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of war against the King of Hungary and Bohemia. The 
world was never again the same. 

Hitherto I have followed through this chapter the 
fortunes and opinions of a man whom Nature had not 
intended to he great, and to whom the accident of the 
Revolution had as yet given nothing but a steadfast, 
brilliant, and fictitious popularity. I have shut out the 
general picture by standing within his closed mind, for it 
has been my task not to present the immense travail of 
that new world, but to consider one only of those whom 
it affected, one in whom it did not see itself reflected, 
and whom it in no way inspired with its profound energy. 

But here, as I have written the word War, the insigni- 
ficance of such a theme appals me, and I see that not even 
the truth about this one individual can be made plain 
unless some glimpse of that portentous background is 
admitted to the scene. For to write of Robespierre’s 
suggestive monotone, and in so writing to stumble upon 
that great debate into which there entered, and still enter, 
all the powers of the world; which forms our modern 
legend, and from which we nations derive our blood and 
pride, as families once did theirs from the Carlovingian 
memory, is like sitting up in a darkened room throughout 
the night upon some exact calculation, and at last to look 
up by chance and see through the shutters that it is 
dawn. Then one abandons for a moment the ceaseless 
labour of mechanical details, and throws open the windows 
to the air and the day. Beneath the house a falling lawn 
discovers all the country-side, and the eye rests upon life 
everywhere growing and awakening : this infinity is framed 
rather than bounded by the amplitude of the horizon. 

I turn, then, from the consideration of the enigma 
whose solution is the matter of this book, to recall the 
magnitude and complexity of the new forces that created 
jbhe Republic. 
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From tlio dcatli of Mirabcaii, throuL^h tlio Higlit. of 
Llio King on to fcbo niassadro of tlio (•hanip do Mara 
and tho Doclaration of rilnitz, t.lio aiuunnt. forinH of 
Froncli life, though upon (hu ovo of exliiuU.ion, woro 
yob maintainod ; by \vhich T do not, nu'an I, hat Uu^ biblos 
of the noblosHO, or oven tho ‘‘ do,” wore lu'unl, nor l.luit 
lethargy still posscssiul tlio mass of tho nation, hut that 
tho indiilbronco of tho uppor (dassos to ladigion, ooiu- 
binod with a coiuiorn for its (ist.ahlishnu'iit, tho iiio.radiiiablo 
liabit of monarcdiy (whoro inoiiarchy had boon roal), tho 
sullen hesitation of tho peasants, and thi^ natural division 
hotwoon foreign and doniost.it! alVairs were the limits that 
boundod tho mind of Frane.o. 

There was, howovur, latent, and as yet, hut pot.ontial, 
beneath tlio ruined shell of stieiety a spirit whieli in art, 
arms, and polities drew from the vm'y eentres of lift'. It 
was a thing not meant, fer daylight,; it. was the eiuirgy 
which all nano institutions work to tioulnd, and to wliitdi 
tradil.icm gives laws and limitations ; for it is as (hvstruetivo 
as tho elemental Hre, and uo one can hud; on it. and live. 
Tliis primal spirit hniaks down all tho varied ineon- 
socpionco of matter, it at tempts to ertailo from t.lu! begin- 
ning like a god, and, like a god wrt^stHng with matter, it 
accomplishes imperfetitly and with inlinite pains and 
terrors its ta.sk of forcing a mind inl.o the de:ui ehaes of 
things. This spirit., whhsh no one has yet named, though 
its spark lies at the base of all exist enee, sometimes pierees 
dangoron.sly through for a moment (.0 purges the world. It 
wa.s so with Islam, and it was so with l.he revolutionary 
wars. Tho accident that lift.tsd from it it.;5 immemorial 
hlinduoH.s was tho IVicstion of '92. Fur there, is .set to tho 
mind of man a boundary of enduraiute which may he com- 
pared to that <l(sgreo (if he.at. at. whieh the atoms of a snh- 
stance change their relation to each, other, and prtuluco 
now fornus threugli violence. If that himiul.ary he pu.s.sed, 
tho common stuil of tho mii\d takes on a form in which 
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exist all hcrolsius, and the lyric and madness also. Tlio 
throat to internal lihorty, iho dread of a vast disiippoint- 
incnt, the incubation of tlio ([uarrol bi^twoon the citizen 
and the reliAon id the (iitizen, the huyini( of the Church 
lands, the maturity of reantiDii all these irritants na'.cived 
an intnh'rabhj accession from the mouac.e of foreiijcn inter- 
feronc.o, and from the disiiovi'ry in the dull mass of the 
new Parliamout of that Eoi’ce of the Word wliiidi was 
called the Cirondo. Hy ])a(.riotism aiul by anj^mr the 
whole nation roceiviul as a mission what had been 
but a civic (H)nccrn. Men be^oLU to take the things 
of waking as wo do those of dreams; thi'ro was in all 
they dill a colour of vision ; its extra vagane.e, its 
mixture of incongruous things, its awlid spi'll, driving 
the mind; its power to achieve. Krem this precood 
the largo cadences of Vergniaud, the frenzy or pro- 
phecy of Lsnard, the folly of red c,a.ps and pikes-’ but 
there is one example that sums u[» all: Ilouget do Lisle, 
a mile from the Ithiue, in the last hours of peace coming 
into that crowded dinner and singing with the daughte.rs 
of Dietrich his now song; for the Marseiliaiso with its 
platitudes and its immortal phrases set to such a kind of 
tune is tho whole of ’92. 

What followed all the world knows. ITow ovory 
q\iCHtion was a.sked and answiu'ed in two years, and how 
tho force for such a work proiussltsd from tho open furnaco 
of tho Terror. X must ret, urn to tho story. Tho purpose 
of tho digrossiuii with whie.h X have delayed it is to show 
that liohuspiorrc ■— since it is uj)on that slight and cou- 
Btant figure that I must remain- stands out hencefor- 
ward a lihudc outline against, a conllagrat.ion. Not ho, but 
some fantastic shadow of him, is cast outward from tho 
flaTuo and broadens; tm the lire first exaggerated, so tho 
fury of its highest glow transfigurod, and at last its fall 
consumed him. 

Tho first mouths of tho war are an oinbroglio whose 
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general ofScors in act-ivo (ioiuinaiul- — ospocially Lafayette : 
Bumouriez at tlio Foreign Ollioe, a man whoso energy 
and initiative were the only true ft)reos in the whole 
ministry. 

Lafayette was a soldier, Iks knew the rotteniuiss of the 
old army and the softness of the now ; ho had a dtstosl.a- 
tion and, at that moment, a h'gitimate dnsad of anarchy; 
his abstract principles were all for a constitutional mon- 
archy, his personal emotions (which are in sucdi nusn far 
more powerful than any thetsries) had turiuid to a line 
loyalty and human allectiou hsr the royid family ; nor is 
it unjust to add that a certain hilterness at the way his 
popularity had melted and the Revolution e.scaped him 
coloured, though it did not direct, his attitude in this 
crisis, lly one of those compli<’,ationH that dinereiitiato 
history from constrmited fiction, the Queen, who was 
the soul of the Court and whom ho was chiolly bunt 
on saving, detested him, and would rather have been saved 
by a plaster Narhonno or the living devil of the trae.obins 

In Dumouriei! two elements met: the dominant factor 
was personal ambition- -for it to bo said that he had 
made and led the great war of the Ui'volution, and been 
the master of its hucco.sh; the secondary factor was a 
regard for the society ho had known with its salons, its 
king and its diplomacy, as the only tiling possible in 
Franco. For such a man this spirit '93 was to seem an in- 
comprohenHible welter, the first rising of it in the insurrec- 
tion of ’92 a muddling catast rophe. Both these men then 
dopondod in difreront ways, fisr their repelling of the in- 
vaders, on the power of the King, while llio King and his 
Court desired nothing so mueli as the Huceess of the 
foreign armies and their rapid arrival before the capital 
So much for the Tui lories. 

In opposition to the palace, the Assembly over whom 
Brissot’s lobbying and the y<mng oratory of the Gironde 
had now an absoluto mastery desired merely an on- 
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tliusiastic crusade : a cavalry charge. From the ranks 
of their supporters, from the salon of Madame Roland 
and the coterie of the Pairiote, Frangais, the ministry had 
been drawn. But they could not forget that though it 
was the “ Girondin ministry ” its head and by far its 
most powerful man was Dumouriez whom indeed they 
supported right on into the Republic, but whom they 
knew well to have little in common with that clear 
enthusiastic religion of theirs that put for the goal of 
its armies the vision of a free world. These Stoics felt 
upon their flank a force that hampered and exasperated 
them as they bent their energies against the Court ; that 
force was the popularity of men outside their society and 
their philosophy, the unreason of the populace, the over- 
reason of the mob’s preachers, the violence of Paris and 
especially that instinctive, inarticulate determination to 
keep the nation one and disciplined — a determination 
odious to their creed of local autonomy. Because this 
determination was most evident in the great system 
which the thousand societies of Jacobins had thrown over 
France and which they directed from the Rue St. Honors, 
and because that coldness and over-reason of the popular 
critics (with its opposition to the war and its everlasting 
suspicion of parliamentary methods) was personified in 
Robespierre, therefore they marked out the nucleus 
of the Jacobins (of which club they were all members 
and whose majority they still affected) as an enemy, 
and especially they besieged the person of Robespierre. 
Such were the Ghondins, and to them a successful war 
was a necessity — and a thing taken for granted. 

To the third party in this triangular struggle a 
special attention is required, for it is the heir of the 
future of the Revolution and the habitat of my subject. 
The town of Paris, eager, querulous, direct, and boiling 
with ill-ordered passions ; national but full of a local 
pride, extreme in democracy, careless of death, deter- 
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mined to bo the j^aoler or tlie (^xeeutienor of treason, has 
throiij^di lU'teon lumdrod years slowly lu^alisial tho Fronch 
people. There was not as yet., in tlu^ early sunmun* 
of 1792. an ('xpros.setl or e.onseions Parisian will to bt^ 
master of tho .Parliament or (,o inform tho whole Stat.o, 
but tho city was clearly a mu'^met to tho rtnadutionary 
genius of tho proviiuuis and tho e.entre of its ('.xprcission 
in spoo(!li and writing. Already its idol had been made 
a god of in tho Artois, soon its mandatories wco’o to be 
tho meroiful tyrants of Lyons or tlui but.oiu^rs of Nant(»s. 
Of this Paris tho club (»f the C'ordeliiTs with DaTiton for 
its loader wore already tlus arms and tho lungs; that hard 
minority of the Jacobins that gave tho c.lub all its spirit, 
was tho brain ; and tlu> name e.otitimially t)n the lips of 
tho atreot was that of tlui voict^ of tho elacobin tlusiry, the 
interminable and IniboKiblo monotony. Uobespierro. lie 
stood like a ril.ual, a ])erpotual solace of rtipetition to 
those who behoved. 'Phus, while the natural division 
would seem to ho betwism the (loiirt and the two liboral 
partiu.s of (xhondin and Jacobin, to tbo.so last tho 
Girondins W(Mai confoumled with the (lourt. and beyond 
tho gulf stood Robespierre and his pure faith denouncing 
intrigue. 

It is not w'onderfnl then that, as tho opening of a 
campaign is marked by an immediate u.ssault on tho 
first lines of defisncti to (dear t he road, .so tluj Girondins, in 
tho mujuH.sity of pr(*paring public, opinion for the struggle, 
mado a charge upon the position of Rolicsphirre, who 
had eppo.scd tluj war, and would still oppose a c.rusadcu 
Within a wesjk aft.ur tlui declaration of hostilities, on 
Wu(hu3.sday, tlu3 25th of April, the attack upon Kelnus- 
piorre was made and faihuL 

It was ahhi and thorough ; all the voting j)ow(5r 
that BrisHot could still command nmsb'rc.d in th(» 
club. Hu himself, fur a full tw(j hours, buikti (h)wn, 
so far as argument could, tins inmginary (hcumcia- 
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(,it>ns of hi.s unoiny. Hw noimium koiiko, liia kno'W 
li'di^o tif lnKiks- ui:(i hoii^tuis^o'H, his (nivoLs wore If 
uIlit'H. Ho ussuiloti Hi<lti-Hitiorro‘.s mcri? loadorsliip ( 
opinion: “ Wiiut. havi^ yitii (Aon-/ What art! ytiu in tp 
Rt'.volnl.ion r' Iloht'Npirrro's porpt-liial four of unuH an 
of diotators ho jnsHy ritlioiiltnl, and in a passio^t^ thfi 
.should bo, but ia not, fauinua, ho oxpHSfd, hh wa.s don 
but randy in that tiino, tlo' absurdity nf iMirrmt historicj 
paralloLs. IltdH'-.pi(*rro Inid tliotndif- lotfayotto a t’ntmwid 
a pink and whilo (’roinwoli with a wr.ak uor.t?. 

‘'Thn.sti wlut .SIM' a ('rtituwoll in Lafayi'ttt'/' naii 
Hri.SKot, " kin)\v lu'ithor (ludr oiiunfry, loir tho tiui 
tlu'y livo in, nttr (’ruuiwi'll, nor L.dau-itt', It noods 
t'.ortain fore.o of oharaott'r to bt'Ooino. a Lord Pro 
tiu-.tor, . . 

Ho attarkoil tht' whoh' Uobo-.pit'rrtsiu .solu'mo of .snf] 
]noi«»u, tho uiulororound iutrir^ii'-.s, tho jitippo.-K d nlliaius 
liotwoon tin* (’ourl and lunisolf, Ihis.ot. Ho did it will 
(tvitlonott, doo.iunoijts, atid porson.d assovt'ration. iJ, 
doruandt'd Hoim^ shadow of proof hir (hosti rt'astdus 
aoi’Uhations. All rlpdit roason w.ts on his .sido, and yo 
hmtory has jtistitlrd Uobospiorrr's infuirion upon tlr 
main point. 'hho Hourt was Ix-trayito,:. and nil tho.si 
wlio nuiintaiuod its gonor.ds wn-o unoonri'douslv (Ir 
thoUit;ht oonsoiou.sly j loiidiur' fho nation to dis.ishT. 

Ihroiit^hout liris'utf ?i louy sporrh orirs iuhI inti'rrup 
tion.H had disiurb*-d him. In its first part, Hosmoitlin: 
had oallod out "Sootmdrrr’ v,tv lottd utol fis'ipjontly 
in ItH KoiMiud tho ptiMio init-rb rod. At ih 

(do.s(<, Hola'spiorro wont .sfraiidif to tljo ,Ht«'ps tjf tht 
trdaimx Ho was not ni tho list of .•'ip’ akrrs : ho tdanuot 
a point of ordor. tttiadot, wbti wa.s down to fipoak, nup 
plantud him, and in a .sp« ii'» h tar ntoro pa- donut u ant 
lar h’.HH roiusuiiod than lirs:..-! 't's, y» t loindird a t|uioko) 
ntu'vo : lor In* apoko of ”th” l-<v»' of Hio p«'op|»t’* ant' 
of tho dungnr of ithds. Ib» proposrd that IbdifHpiurn 
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should withdraw from public life. ,lfo was a caiiHo of 
dissension in the clul) and in the city, and his coasoloss 
denunciations disturbed the nuudnnery of the domocjratic 
advance. 

That such a spccRili should cxusja'rato the public 
galleries was natural, it was more signiiioant of the times 
tliat the cluh itself Joined in tlu'. tumult, Hals in the 
air and cries disturbed (luadet and iullained him, liobes- 
pierro with tho Puritan in him at an icy Imiling point 
bogged his frh'nds to be sile.ut, 

“All men have a right to a public hearing. More- 
over, those erics provt'iit nui cutehing tho accusations 
made against me. I .shall take all interruptions jus tho 
acts of men who wi.sh nuj ill." I hi stood up in his 
place to say this, and turned to tho gsilbwies. 

They gave him his silence, and wluui ({uadut, wlu) 
felt that brissot and he luul lest, cjune down from tho 
tribune, llobespierro, in ono of I.Iidhj! niro impnjvisutions 
that rovoaled liim, used, in addition to hi.s juirjxstnal 
habit of hard moderation in touo tho weapon of irony 
that ho had played with in his youth, hut that, the 
sincerity and preaching of his puhlic. (eireer had forgotten. 

“Do you not seo," he iK'gan, leaning humhly towards 
his ommim and speaking constrainedly an<l <R»ldIy, “ that 
if I wore to rotiro it would jirgue vjinity ? Why thou I 
should he posing and I should Heinn a great man, whoretus 
M. Brissot aloiui has the right. (,o establish num by eato- 
gorios. Nor do I sue the eHuct my nilircauent woidd 
have sinc(3 I have ikj pbujes in my gift, and no talent 
for parliamentary eombinatiens." 

It was eliiven, and the ehib lulled late hours; tliey 
choorod him and Htrejumnl cut, leaving one, Himond, l,o 
hold forth till close on midnight to slei'py votaries. On 
the next day hut uiu', the Friday, his victory wjus com - 
ploto. With Danton m the (duiir, they Viit.ed tlui printing 
of his dofunco, sent it to tho ufliliatud suciotios, ami 
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left on record their condemnation of Brissot and 
Guadet. 

To that domestic check fate was about to add a blow 
far more decisive, a blow that silenced party for a moment, 
and, while it further undermined Gironde, raised- Kobes- 
pierre in the estimation even of close observers, yet 
united all the national parties against the Court. For 
it was on the next day, Saturday, the 28 th, that Theobald 
Dillon’s fifteen hundred met the first fire of the war and 
were struck with panic ; in the disorderly flight of these 
recruits their general was massacred. 

Whether, as Dumouriez hints, the ambuscade was the 
direct result of Court treason, or whether (as was more 
likely from the character of the Irishman that led them) 
an over-confidence in such troops had produced the dis- 
aster, it is certain that the army as a whole was quite 
unfitted for war. Enthusiasm distorts. The burning 
levies had no conception of that hard truth by which 
military strength lies more than half in military habit and 
unreasoning obedience. Peasants snatched into the ranks 
displayed the pitiful simplicity that has added a note of 
farce to these tragedies — those Picards of Quidvrain, for in- 
stance, who being for the first time under fire leapt from 
their ditch, waved their hats and shrieked in their patois, 
“ For God’s sake, gentlemen, take care ; there are people 
here where you are shooting.” Everywhere, also, politics 
had disturbed the armies, and insufiScient eqidpment, 
detachments of insufficient strength (for political generals 
have two fronts to think of and keep their armies to- 
gether, while bad discipline is afraid of large separate 
posts) ruined such general plans as Dumouriez may 
have issued to the forces. One force pushed up the 
gorge of the Ardennes to Givet, which is the salient 
angle of the French against the Netherlands. There 
it stood still, unable to gather more than 10,000 men. 
The foreign mercenaries obeyed then* officers and boldly 
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deserted in forinalion — as t.lio Royal Alloniand. Elso- 
wlioro the otlu'.ors wtnit. over t.o Uio (Uniifni^ t.Iioir Froncli 
soldiers rolusin^jf to follow. As at, Rin-eheny whore they 
carried olf the colours, which a certain sergeant, observing, 
ho was so angry that, lui gallopiul after his deserting 
superiors and boldly wresf.ed away the standard from a 
young ensign that was t.rot.t.ing at the tail. With those 
ho returned to the loyal camp, an<l his regiment still 
preserves t.hem. Worst, of all, the army of the centre 
that miglit at any numunit. have marched to rohifoiMje 
th(5 north stood still, ])artly laatause the men were of poor 
training, partly la'causti their plan had been to hold all 
the frontitsr from the Vosges to the Ardennes, but mainly 
bo( 5 ausu Lafayettii who commanded them had his face 
turned towards Paris, ami was de.ternuued not so much 
upon the campaign as upon saving the King. 

The iii'ws of all this breakdown came upon tho city 
in May, Upon tlio first of the mouth came tho rumour 
of Dillon’s disaster and <leath. Next day the defeat of 
Binm. d’hon the Au.strian occupation of (.Tulenno. At 
that moment, hud the armies ef the eighteenth century 
been in the habit of silent preparation and had tho allies 
presorviid a larger and mobile loreo on tho north-east, 
nothing could have saved the Revolution. Tlio Court 
took on a dillhnait air, thiire was a brilliance and gaiety 
in it that recalled Vcrsailli'.s, That large neutral and inar- 
ticulate minority of opinion in Paris, a minority that .still 
lay in the rut of habit, and de.sired repose, was willing to 
support the Crown; it hojied in some vague way that tho 
failure of this (tiroiuliu war would bring them back strong 
govenmamt and .mumrity without a national humiliation. 
Ueactittnary gnmjis partly (smtrolled the streets. 

Tho As.st'mhly ami tln^ Cirondin ministry that still 
hung on to powtw ami hud not yet openly (piarrelled witli 
their muHter, Uumouruty:, wo.re vigorous in decree.s. The 
exile or transpt>rtation of the lumjuring priests was 
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passed: it was ordered tliat the King should dismiss ‘that 
groat guard, part of which the law allowed him, part of 
which ho had gathered in spite of it ; finally, with the 
now month, on the 8th of June the Parliament called 
upon the provincial cantons (that sent delegates to the 
annual Federation a month later) to furnish each five 
men in arms, and these they proposed to establish and 
train in a great camp of 20,000 men under Paris; some 
said to furnish the frontier, some to watch the King. 

The King consented to dismiss his guard. Indeed the 
inoasuro was purely verbal. The Guard ceased to exist as 
a corporate body, but its members were lodged near the 
palace in private houses, while the nucleus of trained 
morconarios, the Swiss, were sent into barracks a short 
march from Paris, at Rueil, not ten miles along the best 
of roads. 

Upon the edict against the insurrectionary priests, 
however, and upon the formation of the camp of 20,000 
ho put an uncompromising veto, and would not be shaken, 
so strong was the Court at this moment. On the 13 th, 
Duinourioz having taken sides with the King, poor old 
Roland was driven to protest against him, with the 
result that the Girondin ministry found itself suddenly 
dismissed, and Dumouriez, who had thought to be the 
master of the moment by his defection — who had, 
indeed, boon named minister of war— discovered the 
Court to bo more subtle and stronger than he was; 
within two days he had fallen from power and gone ofi‘ to 
command tho disorganised forces in the north. 

There followed one of those groat scenes of the 
Revolution, the vastness of whose moving crowds and 
tho sonso of whoso force and tide has formed a prin- 
cipal picture for historians. The mobs of the east of 
tho city, of St. Marcoau and of St. Antoine, grumbled 
for seven days, fell under their accustomed leaders, and, 
with some vague object of menacing or witnessing the 
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King, ■with a moinory also tliat it was the anniversary of 
the Toiiiiis Court, they made tho 20th of Juno. They 
pourod boforo tho startled Assoinbly, occupied tho palaco 
with a noisy and terrifying good-hnrnonr, saw Louis wear 
tho rod cap, and luoh.cul bac.k into tljo unorganised im- 
potoiKiO of luiinhors. They had rehuarsod an insurrection 
and had done nothing; for no one was qiiito suro of what 
tho Court might intinul. 

In tho «Ja(U)hins tho climax of tho dismissal of the 
ministry and the linal isolation «)f tho Court had somewhat 
calmed tho coasoless (piarrel between tho Cirondins and 
Kohospierro. Tlus lull that followed the lirst disasters of 
tho war loft him far more secure than ho had been even 
after his victory against (huidet and Brissot. Ilo had 
proved to bo tho groat adviser, the siser. Tho rdlo suited 
liim too Avull to bo abandoned for rov(mgo or triumph; lie 
continued to advis(j on his unwavering lino — it did not 
alloct him that this lino coincided for tho moment with 
what tho auger and disap[)ointmeut of the Girondins 
(Icsircul. 

Upon one matter indeed lu) stood somewhat apart, 
rather in silenc.o tlian in tho (ixpression of his undoubtod 
contempt; I mean upim, the insurrection of the 20th of 
Juno. To the Girondins, with whoTu tho revolutionary 
anger was a kind of gojldess, this insurrection soomod 
a good thing, a repily at on<;e to tho Court and to tho 
pedants, a proof of the now vigour with which the people 
meant by for(!e of arms to defend tho full nsform, but 
to llobi'.spitn’ro it was doubly odious: as anarchy and 
as a handle for the Court. Alsci, laUw, he made it an 
accusation against PG.ion that tho Mayor (»f Paris had 
believed himself the a\ithor of tho insurrection. Kor 
tho rest, llobespiorrij concsentratud now, as the Girondins 
did, against .Lafayette. 

Lafaye.tte had sent an open letter to Paris— a letter 
that had half made tho Revolt in protest. A week after 
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that day he appeared at the bar of the Assembly and had 
the inconceivable folly to counsel and patronise the French, 
advising them to a national resistance when their great 
blame of him lay in his inattention to that national resist- 
ance. He talked like the Austrian, dragging in the 
“Jacobin Faction” and echoing Leopold’s letter of the 
winter. In this he ruined himself and his vague consti- 
tutional-loyalist-aristocrat-middle-class cause. The Court 
was far too strong to need him, the Revolution suspected 
him, the Jacobins determined to destroy him. A farcical 
review on the terrace of a hundred men who were to 
save the State, then next day of a ragged thirty, a return 
to his command, an attempt at civil war, finally an 
interrupted flight after the loth of August and the fall 
of the throne, ended in Austrian prisons the revolutionary 
career of the most patriotic, liberal, vain, sincere, and 
courageous noodle that ever boasted quarterings or gloried 
in constitutions and top-boots. 

Robespierre’s two attacks upon that general took the 
form of huge literary compositions, the second of some 
merit, and containing at least this phrase : “ You intrigue 
and intrigue and intrigue. You are of the calibre of 
a palace revolution. It is beyond your strength to 
interrupt the revolution of a world.” 

This speech marks the last moment in which he can 
be watched or can count as an influence upon the fall of 
the monarchy. To repeat a phrase I have already used 
in this chapter, action overwhelmed him, and he dis- 
appeared submerged. The receding flood found him, in 
that totally new world which the loth of August made, 
still standing, more than ever an idol, repeating the same 
ritual, and destined to be the first elected deputy of the 
capital. 

The loth of August was Danton, and I give the 
story of it in another place. It was a supreme action, 
and Robespierre was so much the negation of action that 
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the presentation of that battle is utterly incongruous to 
an analysis of his career. He did not lly or hide or 
withdravv, but ho escaped its inlluence, altogotlu'.r, and 
the one thing wo know of him in the clear and dreadful 
night that Lucille Hc^sineulius sullbre<l and described 
and that her husband and his friends (ilhid with arms, is 
that ho sat at home in the noise of the toe.sin, very 
impassive in face of Larbaroux, or any other violent man ; 
and then next day, not six hours after the dual vict.ory 
of the people, made a good lib'rary spciush at the 
Jacobins, in which ho very calmly advised the now 
powers to do all those vigorous now Ihings upon which 
they liad already detormiiuid. 

But I would not h'avo that prodigious event from 
whi<!h proceed the power and coululenco of .European 
democracy and whose smuusss was also that of our new 
anxious world without noticing two things. First, the 
date on which the King may lirst Ix! couuhal as dollnitoly 
in arms against the c.apital; secondly, the appoaranoo 
that tlio disturbance took on for a (Visual and accurate 
contemporary, whoso curious and almost unknown account 
happens to have survived. 

The decisive moment is surely the iith of July, 
a month Ixi’oro the insurrec-tion. Vergniaud’s speech 
of the 3rd had summed up the case against the King. 
Ijamourotto's empty concord of tho 7th liad but empha- 
sised its own vanity, for that same day tho King’s 
friends, tho Htspartnumt of Baris, had dismissed the 
mayor, Piition, saying that ho had Tuade tho insurrection 
of tho 20th of June, But it was on the iith that tlio 
l^arliamont issued ihs p\iblic appeal to tho nation, and 
doclared tho " Beril of tho tlommonwoalth,” and it is 
from this day that Louis w(!ak<!UH politically, stnuigthons 
himself militarily. On tlio 12th his confirmation of 
Pdtion’s dismisstd begins the universal exasperation. On 
the 13th he submits to the decree of the Assembly rein- 
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stating Potion. It was his first great chech. The 14th he 
hears the violent sadness of the Federation, and if it be 
urged that it was principally the insolent Declaration of 
Brunswick that launched the Revolt (which is true), and 
that the arrival of the Marseillais and their guns made it 
possible, it is still more noteworthy that on the 23 rd, two 
days before Brunswick signed his mad draft, and five 
before it was known in Paris, the Federations running 
up from every part of France had all demanded the 
deposal of the King. 

It is certainly at this moment that France moves. 
The King had been the King ; now he begins to be a 
fortress for the invader held from within. Though no one 
dared call for the name of a Republic, the thing sprang 
out alive. “ Not only the towns but the peasants," or 
(as we should put it in England), “ not only the middle 
classes but the slums," understood the danger which the 
parliament in the teeth of the Court had declared to bo 
public and imminent. A little too late for her immediate 
purpose, early enough for honour, and sufficiently, in the 
end, to conquer Europe, France at last really armed. It 
was not only that the volunteers flocked in, it was also 
that most men then began to stand ready in their mind 
for death. An infinite reserve for resistance was created 
by the soul of France. 

As for the second point, the effect and description of 
the day of the Revolt, it is drawn from the letter which a 
genial bourgeois kind of a fellow, one Az^ma,^ Member for 
the Aude, sent to his constituents, taking for his text that 
admirable, admirable proverb of the Languedoc, Mai nsa 
nepot dura. 

It was two in the morning, yet the anxious Assembly 
was still in session under the thousand candles in the 
vast oval of the Manage. Az6ma wearied and walked out 

1 The letter is unpublished, but may be found quoted in the Mvohim 
Frangaise for August 1894. 
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into tlio night. Tlio long roll of (Irnnis by which the 
h'roiich introduce acth)n, “ the gt'nonilo began to sound 
far off from the guard-ro{>ms of the section, and the 
tocsin swung in all the beirrios, but the stroot.s were 
empty, and tho noise ochoi'.d up into a cUmii* air with 
stars. So many were watching on that night that all 
tho windows seemed lit as with an illumination, and under 
tho oppression of this unnal.ural lonoliiu'ss and of all those 
oyos expecting morning, he came bjick again to Ids seat 
in the hall. 

At six o’chx'.k tho Assembly susponded its sitting, and 
ho wont out northward by l.he Fouillant Door. Up tho 
stroot, in what is now tho I’huie Vendomo, he saw guns 
massed; erect and silent gunners. lie turned back, past 
tho palace — there was no one in tho scpiaro. Within, 
tho royal garrison was at review. Ho reached tho river 
and walked on eastward to the Hotel do Ville, wliore tho 
insurrectionary Commune sat poising its blow. The I’laeo 
do Grove was empty, '^^rheu back again westward by tho 
Hallos, and ovorywhoro ho passiul through lonely streets 
to tho noise of tho bulls. As it neared seven o’clock 
small gnaips began to pass him. women among them. 
Ho drew near tho wall to lot a batch from Marseilles 
go by singing; they were dragging a couple of guns. 
By tho time lie reached Urn Eeuillant Door again he saw 
a groat mob gathered about it ; there was no entering. 
Ho went rotmd westward to try tho Capuc.hin Gate, and 
as bo was struggling thither, tlie noise of tho volleys 
came from tho palacus ; tho mob roared and streamed 
hack outward to tho ’ruileries. At last ho ontorod tlio 
hall of tho Barlianuuit, and saw there, behind tho grating 
of tho roportors’ hox, tho King and Queen and their 
children; tlum he know that tho game was wmi. 

'About him, two himdri'.d of tho seats wore empty 
Tho AsHemhly sat silent for a while, and outside tho 
monotony of tho loud battle was brokon at last by tho 
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'ioitJ^Or clamour of Uio cliarL^o, ami Uu) pahuHi admillcd 
its great torrent of men. Twenty ih'put ii'H. of whom ho 
was ono, wore scut out. to parley with t.ho crowd; they 
woro swept by its pressure haek and inwards from the 
Carrousel. They ro-(>nt('red tlio I’arlianie.nt. and every 
one looked at his nelglihour, H.stiaiing t,o t.lm guns. Then 
as tlio eanmm passed up beneath their windows a t.hreat 
or a savage exultation from without e.amu in with the 
growing heat of the itiorning; fear droppi'd from them, 
the comptost, the dangtu-s, tlui (uieiny mare.hing on the 
city, the Et^puhlie horn, ran through them with the 
August sunlight, and in one of thos(j stidden ai'.tions that 
made the throe I’arlianuints of Ivtivolution like soldiers, 
they started up together and e.ried out repe.atedly the 
name of the nation. Then tin' nation t.ook the throne, 
the orb, and the lilies, and in tlie lodge behind the screen 
that veiled him. the fa(U) of the last, king was blotted »)ut. 

Wlum it was ove.ning Azhua went out in this dark 
among the bearers and their lanterns and Iritnl to count 
those that still lay dead in the courtyard and tlu) gardim.s. 
There were lost in that short, time and in t.hat, Httlo 
space, more men than have’ fidleii in battle through- 
out this African war. 

* Written In March i()oi. In tliiw I follow Aithiril, who hiiH rend every- 
tliinp; there i» to road, and (inotcH A?,<dna, who aaw only wliat 

retnainod after a whole day'a wtuk with the «lretchfr«, a inuih lowoi 
figure. 
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chapti<:r VI 

robivspii-:rri<: and Paris 

In tho proHonoo of siuih a rocaHt.iiig iia that of tlio loth 
of AuguHt a man im t(nnpt.<Hl to writo not a chapter hut a 
book. Tho time itself, grown uw'd to a fuiidamontal 
transformiition, yet spoke of this new upheaval in 
whispors, calling it “ IhiVohition.” Open any niomoir 
at random, read any spu(U!h of the smuanuling autumn, 
and you will find this one thought running through 
thom~-“a now basi.s of ecpiilihrium had hotm. <lisoovorod. 
ALd una ne ‘jiot dura: the doTd)ts ami ooverings of '91, 
tho ro-entrant agonii'.s of (airly '92 had broken down as 
under a Btrain, and tho real <{uarrol was ready to bo 
throshi'd out - that is, tho real truth had como up into 
tho daylight. vShall I put it in one word? Torrlhlo, 
perhaps, to our (,ime and t,o the ears of moderns, but 
finally explicative of that catastrophe? Tho “upper 
clas.s” had gone. 

Hitherto the Ihn'olul.ion, working on a theory, meta- 
physical, prtauddng or ])()stulating tho dogma “ oipiality," 
had had for its material thoscs old divisioiiH of Hoe.hsty which 
not a century of liorsisttmt (ifVort has ajipreciahly weakened 
in Europe. Its lead(u*H saw “ the People" aH worHhij>porH 
BOO their (tod ; and they nuuht an image of “ the Pe.ople" 
after their own imago. One group wa.4 f(»r exe.luding 
(and sncf;(!eded in e.xchidirig) tho prohitariat from the 
vote; anothf'r (shutru'd a full suflragtt for " iho People." 
In the chapel of tlui .laetdiins night after night a vision 
of “the Ih'ttple" hlhul tlu^ dHrknc,HK of the nave above 
the candles, haunl.tHl this nsrnoto and deserted chancel. 
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It inflamed a hundred orators, and inspired the noblest 
rhetoric of that tribune. But “ the People ” were not there ; 
doctors, lawyers, contractors, master carpenters, master 
masons, many young lords, and a feAv old livers ^ made up 
the audience to which could be thrown such golden 
enthusiasms. Peitple ce jour te fera eternel. 

The “ People ” had been a factor spoken of, admitted 
to exist — the First Clause of a Creed — but what it was 
they did not know any of them till, on the loth of 
August, the People appeared. Then the democrats 
were tested by fire, and it was seen which loved enough 
or believed enough to guide or serve or tolerate this 
great giant half awake and a child. For the People dis- 
covered what the leisure of the eighteenth century least 
expected in them, the epic song, ritual, the necessity for 
colours — even for the colour of blood. 

The King — all save his person and the new legend 
surrounding it — ^had disappeared in that victory ; but it 
was not only the King, very much more had disappeared. 
Consider why the Girondins had been able to establish 
their power in the year of the Legislative Assembly ; why 
the Jacobins, their enemies, had hesitated throughout 
and been divided, and pretended that the Republic was 
a silly name ; why the Assembly had seemed doubtful 
on the critical day of the battle. It was because until 
the loth of August Society lay stratified; after the lOth 
of August the strata commingled. And the underlying 

^ Take any part of the list of members of the club at random ; take 
the letter “A,” Under “A” there are but twenty-seven names, and in 
these twenty-seven I find a famous chemist (Adet), later a diplomat. 
The lieutenant-general of Poitou (Agier), a duke (Aiguillon), a hotel- 
keeper (Agier), a large merchant (Allart), an ambassador (Alguier), a 
famous surgeon and his brother (the two Andrds), a well-known author 
and his brother (the Andrieux), a private gentleman of political ambitions 
(Anthoine), a raarqni.s (Aonst), a provincial barrister (Armand), a large 
paper manufacturer (Arthur), the lieutenant-general of Aix and judge of 
the Court of Appeal (Audier), an officer (Aubriet), a wine merchant of 
Cognac (Augiet). 
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bulk, a tking hitherto spoken of in philosophic formula, 
feared as mobs, worshipped as a force, but neither touched 
and appreciated by the politicians, nor of itself organised 
for action — never a personality — now knocked at the gates, 
or rather entered as one living man enters and occupies 
his own place in arms. I shall show it later in the 
Municipal Council of ’93. 

This conquering force was the more irresistible from ** 

the fact that for years the upper class had preached its . , , 

right to govern, that from ’89 the rhetoricians had taken ' i 

the People for their base, and that latterly it had been 
flattered, appealed to, used against the Crown. So the 
Girondins, so the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
was determined to resurrect the People, to bring the mass 
articulate again into the life of a great European nation ; i 

see how that sudden plunge back into the level of nature 

shook the world. ' 

Pirst there appeared what must always follow a 
sudden appeal to the popular voice: the reputations ; 

already made turned into watchwords and provoked 
enormous enthusiasms quite out of keeping with the | ; 

value of the men they marked for honour. Secondly, | 1 

and later, this too appeared : the primary instincts of the i | 

People, thrust into the petty debates of cultured men, ; , | 

produced divergencies and conflagrations. The gentry 
strained themselves to be worthy of the inner force that 
wells from below and supports societies in peril; they 
caught from the People the overwhelming influence of 
general passions that disturbs a horde, and they turned 
their debates into battles. 

The second effect was an open breach between the 
Mountain and the Gironde. The cause of this was the 
exaltation of whatever names had, by the agencies of the 
clubs, fixed themselves on the popular ear — and among 
these there was no name like Robespierre’s. He was 
himself ready to admit the title that the People, turbu- 
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lent, life-giving, offered to him who was uncreative, fixed 
in every convention of his frozen class. 

This sudden change in the nature of his progress 
Robespierre accepted with an ease that would be aston- 
ishing did we not know how much of the politician 
entered into and made flexible the methods of his fixed 
mind. He went over bodily to Paris and the new incar- 
nate populace ; moved with them at their pace, and (what 
was more remarkable) consented to accept not a few of 
their inconsistencies ; he was like a man afoot that finds his 
road end in a flooded river, and at once takes boat without 
inquiry, and welcomes the speed of the current. Prom 
the loth of August till his election on the Sth of Sep- 
tember, from that to the first session of the Convention, a 
fortnight later, he plunges deep into Paris. 

Already before the i oth of August, there had been 
something like a determined plot to put him at the head 
of the movement ; Barbaroux had seen and despised him ; 
he had refused to make his room the headquarters of 
the Revolt. But now, afterwards, in spite of that refusal, 
Paris was determined upon Robespierre ; and the medium 
of government into which Paris thrust him was the Com- 
mune. For the Commune of Paris had become the brain 
of the Revolution — the Commune was to turn later 
(when the Republic had been declared and the Conven- 
tion launched), into its driving power. The men that 
had made the reform, the world that survived till early 
’92, had fallen, as it were, through a broken platform into 
an abyss. The discussions became futile. The Assembly 
could not govern. The Revolution was legal — it was 
oven over-legal — but here was a fiction of legality which 
could not stand the common daylight. That these sk 
hundred, who had but a few days since protected Lafay- 
ette, that hardly knew their own mind, that had never 
understood the disaster that threatened the Crown, should 
be left in control would have been something so counter 
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to tlio common sonso of tho momonti that ovoii in tho 
roinotor provinces it. would have stood for anarchy and 
for Pranco opon to the invader. The dyin|jf Li^gislativo 
had but one functicn to fulfil: to roL^istcr tho dt'crijos of 
whatover was for tho moiiuiut tlio nocossary usurper, tho 
dictator. That dictator and usurper was tho Oonumino. 

I know how monst.rous thi.s body appears to those 
who aro unac<piainted with tho nature of Pranco. .1 know 
tliat t,ho voters who named it wore called in hasten 
secretly, at night. I know that it sprang from a con- 
spiracy, and outstepped all tho lumndarios which the 
Revolution had hitlu'rto lal<l down for iUsolf. 1 know 
that by arithnuitic and paper arguments ono can show, 
if one chousos, that it was irresponsihlo and arbitrary; a 
body of men that had captured the nation. But I say 
that a man who does not uudersland the hegemony of 
Paris, and who does not \mderstand tho rapid instinotivo 
actions by which Paris determiiuss each step in tho 
dovolo])ment of tlie nation, is a man unfitted to deal 
with tho history of Prance, He is like one who writ.os of 
England, not knowing that Ikiglaiul has Inuni, and still 
is, a country goviwned by one chess; or like ono that 
would analyse the conditions of Russia, not knowing liow 
that sphimt lives by tho intia-ior life of an inton, so reli- 
gion. No body in Prance could pretend to government 
at that moment save tlie Pity, and whether from a 
minority or no, it w«w yet from the articulate, dof.or- 
minod, and ruproseutative part of Paris that tho new, 
irregular Oommuno proceedtuh Tlie mass may not have 
votod—a great part were forbidde-u by law to vot.o, and 
for a groat part the machinery of voting did not o.xiHt“«— 
but they wore very willing to light under the orders and to 
accept the vohiu of the now irregular (kunmune as though 
it wore that of the pofjple, It was tluj (kjiummie that hud 
attacked tho palacti, had organised the lU'.w militia, and 
had impuHud its maii, Danton, tipen tliu ministry. Tho 
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Commune was therefore, in the month that lay between 
the fall of the Crown and the arrival of the Convention, 
the supreme power in France. 

Now, observe how in the heat of this miracle Robes- 
pierre stood impassive, and how, his determination or 
ambition helping, it was yet the tradition formed of him 
that pushed him into power. Two days after the loth 
of August — on Sunday, the 12 th — he appeared at the 
session of the insurrectionary Commune. He was met 
with immediate and continued applause. Yet he had 
nothing to tell them save that they were “ named by the 
people,” which was not particularly true, and that “the 
wisdom of the people was watching over the safety of the 
country,” whereas it was the very foil to wisdom, it was 
blind instinct that was doing it. At great length, utterly 
out of touch with the fever of the time, he developed 
his perpetual theme. The note had hardly changed since 
the time of buckled shoes and swords. Yet the Com- 
mune offered and offered itself to him. They sent him 
to be their spokesman before the Assembly. He accepted 
the task, and found himself presenting a petition that 
the old directory of the city should be discharged. In 
truth it was not a petition, it was an imperative com- 
mand. 

Robespierre, with his spectacles, his attitude of 
peering at the manuscript, read out a long defence 
of the new body, thoroughly argued upon legal groimds. 
He must have known that he was slipping from his 
absolutes : he was addressing a national parliament 
legally deputed and he was pleading for an irregular 
and illegal body that was in successful revolt. He 
excused himself to himself by this thought, that, hut 
for the illegal Commune the absolute political justice 
he demanded could not have arrived. 

This deputation entrusted to his leadership is the 
first of the many evidences, great and small, of the 
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place that was being thrust on him and of the way his 
contciDporarius regarded him. 

When the now Comuiimo struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the loth of August they were careful 
to send it first of all as a gift or a homage to Robespierre : 
to him that had sat in his little bare room thinking 
of nothing but the pure right while the people were 
fighting. So men bring food for idols, but at least this 
food is eaten by the priests. 

Around Robespierre at this rnoniont there accumu- 
lated prints, nuidals, statuettes, congratulatory addresses, 
which ho could do nothing but preserve and arrange, and 
which remained intact, a witness to the idolatry, when 
they wore sold at auction to strangers after Thermidor. 

And here is another ovidonco of his forward move. 

The one thing that most decisively emphasised the 
power of the now Commune was that it, in theory a 
irioro municipal body, \indertook to form a tribunal to 
judge the treason of the Court. This usurpation of 
power is so illustrativo of the power of l..,.; capital that 
all the oxtroino acts following tho fall of the Crown, ^ 
all tho ostablishmout of donaxiracy absolute seem un- 
oxprossivo l)esido it. It pi’oUjndod to a kind of royal 
dignity, to bo a fountain of justice or of vengeance. 
Had tho Assomhly retrained a pulse of vitality it would 
have resisted such an act of sovereignty. So far frort' 
resenting it the Assembly was willing to decree, but a 
week after tho fall of the palace,'^ that a tribunal chosen 
by tho city should bo formed. It was oven willing to 
allow the electors of Paris to name tho members of that 
tribunal. It was willing to allow their meeting, voting, 

1 There was dcclarod the 8amo day, by tho Oommuno at least. 
Universal Siiirnigo, and tho AsHombly nit.iCiod tho vote on tho morrow. 
They aseurnod IrninodiaUs jurisdiolion over all tho buildings and prisona 
of tho capital, proton, ting t.ho Louvro, Hondlng thoir victims to La Force. 
They put thoir own olUcors at the gates. 

“ On August 17, 
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and ostiibliahmi,^ tliuir rifjjhfc to jnd^i^mont that vory niglii 
in thci i^amt room of tliu town hall ; and when PariH hai 
aohiovod its usurpation and tho dallot was taken as tc 
who should preside at tho futures trial of (,ho royalists 
that had dohaidod tho palacts, tlu) first nanio (o appoai 
Avas that of llohospiorrii ; Ridios[)i('rro who hud not pul 
liimsolf forward as a (iandidato, who was unwilling tc 
take a part bo active and st> njSjMUi.sihhA, and Avho rO' 
signed at onco tho dangc'rons olli(;o that had lu'un prossoc 
upon him. 

On tho Hamo day it Avas Uoho.sjiiorrc? who was Roni 
to tho mayor of tho old and hrokon mnnic.ipality, tc 
his old (joinrado, Petion, to siu^ wluuhor somci agremmeut 
could ho como to bcctwccon Avhat had bt'cn tho legal poAvoi 
in tho town, and this nuAv llaming insurre.c.tionary thing 
I Avill not bolievo that this momcait determinod the 
beginning of the cpiarrel bi'twei'ii Pf'tion and Robespierre 
That cpiarrol was jcirt of the genc'ral strain bet.wcien tin 
Mountain and tho (hrondo; a necessary outcomo of tie 
divided temper whic.h the tlorivention was to shoAV 
But it is typic.al of tho way that RoluispicUTo was pushuc 
on upwards, Ilo Avas an ensign bebjro tho advance o 
this noAV radhuil wtulgo that had come in to split Fratic 
into tho campH of '93, and to be drivim by tho hammo 
of tho invasion purinanuutly into tho fabric of th 
country. 

As this fortuno fell \ipon him, and oh he yloldod t 
its opportunity, the last chest of tho old order crumblcc: 
Lafayotto Hod from his c.ommand and was condomnoi 
by tho Parliamont Unit in its old frccodom had ahsolvoi 
him. Tho dopartmonl of the Somme Avlmso oxccutiv 
had rofuHod to admit the h^gality of tho doc.roos 0 
this now rovolutionary Parisian govcjrnmont was brokoi 
by tho Bubsorviojit AHSomhly and sent before tho no^ 
high oourt Avhicsh tho Coiumimo itsulf had formoc 
Within a fortnight of tho storming of tho palaco i 
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was plainly cvidont fcliat tho llopiiblic was born, and to 
Robospiorro, I tliinb, it was suo;gostccl tliat tho perfect 
state lay in sij^dit. This chance bound him to the city 
for over, and tho worship tho city paid him thrust him 
on towards that function of ruler for which neither ho 
nor others then know his complete iiiihttedncss. 

Tho 2Cth of August is tho date round which those 
origins cling, for at that date the oxtromo danger of 
Prance became opeudy apparent. On that Sunday it 
was known that Longwy on the rock that overlooks tho 
frontier had surrendered. On that Sunday (Voiid( 5 o was 
firing the lirst slmts) tho Assembly decreed that every 
priest that had within a fortnight iicathor taken tho oath 
nor voluntarily lied tho country should bo transported 
to tho coloniiis. On that Sunday they decreed that any 
disGUHsiem of capitulation by any citi2:on in tho frontier 
towns should be punished with death. They withdrew 
all woajions from those who would not volunteer for tho 
frontier; they aut.horised that vast incpiisition of arms 
throughout tho c.apit.al which led to tho registering, tho 
imprisonment and t.ho public noting of tho minority 
that liad plotttul against tlio nation. Not knowing what 
lightning tho air hold, they prepared tho massacres of 
Soptombor. 

In tho stroke of tho invasion tho Parliament soomod 
to romomber for a moment that it noedod no toaching, 
and was willing on its own account to borrow somothing 
of tho energy of tho times. Pvon Lamourotto, a bishop 
and tho author of tho futile compromise of a few weeks 
boforo, found it possible to speak the language of tho 
llovolution, deplored that some “had escaped from 
poinilar justice" on tho loth of August, spoko of tho 
unhappy, bewildered, imprisoned Ilap.sburg woman as 
“ oixo still atrocious to tho nation " ; called her what sho 
would once havo boon had she dared, “ tho oxocntionor 
of our country”; tuid in general showed what exaltation 
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tlie mildest had caught in this new experience. He was 
a priest, and he was astonished and inflamed to find that 
God sometimes permits mere strength to threaten for a 
little while. A disciplined army, a thing that thought 
itself like steel, had passed the frontier and was on the 
straight road to Paris. 

On that same 26th of August began the elections 
for the new Parliament that was so soon to meet and in 
these the fortune of Robespierre remains still rising and 
constant. Paris named its primaries, elected an electoral 
college of a thousand, sent up in that great crowd the 
mass of names that stand for ’93. Robespierre’s own 
section, the Place Vendorne, which (since the last fort- 
night had transformed even language) was called the 
“ Place des Piques,” elected him unanimously to the 
college, and elected him president of the primary as 
well. He was ill,^ partly unable to attend ; his name was 
enough. Duplay was elected with him, and in the 
growing madness of that week Paris waited to hear the 
names of its members. 

On the eve of the massacres of September, one hesi- 
tates a little where to place this self-observing, undis- 
covered mind. I have continually remarked through- 
out this book how removed he was from the creative 
passions that surrounded him; how their product, the 
greatest drama of the world, passed by him as a tide 
slips under a mist. It is true of the joys and the gran- 
deurs ; it is true also of September. When the irregular 
committee (which, to the eternal hurt of his country, 
Marat inspired) had determined upon the massacres — for 
I believe they were so determined® — when Manuel had 

^ He was so excused in the register of the Primary which Hamel saw 
before the war. I believe these records perished with so many others of 
the town archives in the destruction of the H6tel de Ville in 1871. 

^ The arguments I find in favour of the exclusive responsibility of 
Marat and his committee will be found on pp. 183-84 of my “Canton," 
and in Appendix iv. pp. 340-46 of the same book. 
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announcud to tho Coinituino that Verdun was besieged; 
when on that saino Sunday, the end ef Soptoiuh(3r, tho 
chanco orderly caiuo rimning inU) tho hall where thoy 
wore meeting, and told them that th(3 prisons wore 
invaded, and that a massac.rii liad begun. Uubespierro, 
nominally tho loader, forced to be a leader by his con- 
tom})oraries, might as w<dl not have existed. 

Michelet talks of his “ diving down heiuiuth tho sur- 
face and disappisiring ” during thos(3 terrible three days. 
That senhince is the rosidt of too imprirfeet a researedi. 
Kobespierru did iu)t oven hide. Ho was there, he sat 
in tho Oommunc, he did what litthi work ho could in the 
genoral attempt to prevent the horrible viaigiuiuco ; but 
as soon as tluiro appc'.ared a nionumt for action, all tho 
inactive in his constitution plainly showed. 

One single thing remains of what ho did: ho was 
one of three that wore sent to the Temple to st'O that no 
attack shoidd be made upon the royal family. Even 
that was hardly an action, for there was no (piestion of 
an attack; the long band of tricolour thal all round tho 
town wove a charm about it, and his journey was but a 
formal visit and return. 

All through those terrible three days it was the law 
that the elections should proiu’od. Thoy procuiMled as if 
Paris were not as.suming her chief responsihility beforo 
history, and as though one of tho groat crimos that 
liampur nations in tludr pa.s.Hago through time wore not 
threatening to restrict throngheut a century and more tho 
action of liberty. On Monday, the second day of tho 
massacres, the electoral college mot in the archhi.shop’s 
palace. Thu hall was restricted for thoso thousand men ; 
thoy moved to tho Jacobins. On tho Wednesday when 
tho bust ef violence was gruinhling in tho strnots, 
thoy olectod Rohe.spiorre, not with tho unanimity that 
lator salutod Dauton, but by a strong majority, tho first 
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(loputy for Paria.^ It was tho only duoiaion of the 
day. 

It was thoroforo in tho at inosplua-o, and surronndod 
by tbo ollbot of Si'pt.ondu'r, that h(< I'litorod Ids Ro- 
piildic,, and yot it is as a man puro from any ropruach 
of Soptombor that history must ruitard him. Kvon (jon- 
tomporary dobatti (doar(!d him of a (‘alumny so (Evidently 
inoongnums to hi.s (diaraaU'r; tlu^ proo.oss of rostamdi has 
put it boyoiid any (piost ion lus was not only innoiuiiit of 
thobhaul; ho wa.s iuinuaiut ovon of comprolit-nding that 
Soph'tnbiT had brokon tho ramparts of tho now onlor, and 
had prt'parod tin) coalition of Kuropo. " Soo what comes 
to those people who dethrone kinj'.s ? d'lusy bocoino 
po.ssossed with devils." 

Tho oloctions t)f Paris wore tho final blow that struok 
apart for over tho Loft (in which Ihihospiorro mingled and 
which ho was to h*ud) from the (Lrondo. 

On that (piarro -1 hangs the future forUmu of tho 
llevolution. And I will tht'roforo bog my reader to per- 
mit some analysis of its nature. Its origins have ap- 
poarcul more or le.ss obscurely in my last chapter, bt'causo 
it was there nect'ssary to enter into the confused details 
of Ilobespiorre’H public, at.titude, When the story of tho 
porsomility Is h)ft aside for a moment, and the general 
hold of ’92 is regarded, the salit'ut relief of the year is 
tho contrast, and at last the opposition of the (tirendo 
and the extreme Jjeft. Wlmt was the grievance against 
the ( Hrunde ? 

It i.s imiver.sally a])prociafed that iium of a high 
political idealism ilnd dillicult «»r impossible tlie disci- 
pline necessary to prolongeil cemmti!i mUien in an 
a.s.somhly. Even when the is.sue i.s ahsolutely clear (os 
for instance wlu!n it is tlu) dt)funce or tin? iiulopemlonce of 

* 33810 187. Thoro wtMO Hfivily 4110 jUtstrnlluiss, jirnbattly iluti tn t.li« 
fact tliat tho griait lUwlnrltaia’o wa44 iu»t yot wuUni ; 300 mnro vntud tC 
Danttni'a oluotloJi tho noxt ilav. 
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one’s country), tlio toiuloncy of tho mass to disintograto 
is apparent ; wlicn tho main priiu'.iplo of common action 
has boon aohioved tho (Usint.i-gration appears t,o bocomo 
a fatal necessity, and oid.hiisiasls of this kind that are, as 
it wore, picked infantry for a charge, lose the faculty for 
defonding a position. 

Tho system of party doo.s not roly for it.s motives, but 
depends for its bond upon tho distribution of pal.ronago. 
It is deepest rooted where a st.ato is governed by its 
wealthy citizens ; throughout (,ho world, tho permanence, 
tradition, and organisation of the teams of public debate 
arc strong in proportion to the magnil.ude of public sala- 
rio.s, and one might almost add tO tho unreality of tho 
issues that are dise-ussed. 

It stands to ri'ason, therefore, that ho who is pos- 
sOHSod of any political creed, or that luus received a rove- 
lation of political justice, will be the wor.st of materials 
for tho oxer(!iso of this base and lujcossary method of 
cohosion. Nor is this all. There is in .such passionate 
couvic.tions a potentiality of liigh dilfenaitiation, which is 
tho despair of historical philo.sophy. The apt>.stles, tho 
rofermors of every age t>f c.onviction, turn that ago to a 
battleliold. It w»)uld siiom as though tlu^ neare.r one 
pushed up towards tho central truth which inspires men 
with certitude, and puts their awful energy into tho 
creeds, one got lujarer also to the general parailox by 
which that ciuitral unity is itself the origin of all diller- 
onoos, tho creator of innnite tones and colours. Whother 
wo arc dealing with tho iriaisistiblo advance of tho 
Christian Church throughout its early development, or 
with tho triumph of a })olitical sysUim (as in tlio case of 
tho Bovolution), or with a profound economic change, 
which may bo tho form of our next now development, 
tho advance of such oompiorors can never bo like that of 
an army, but must alw.ay.s ho like that of a tidtr, eddy- 
ing, solf-roturning, appreciable only in tho mass, and 
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out of siicli contnuIicLioiiH ctmuj tho only onduring 
things. 

'fhis tragic part of faith, that it iinptJs tho most 
violent onorgii!s into ( he siualUiSt, dot nils of l.ho (u-tiod is 
nudoubtodly tho nudorlyiug e.;m.st» id' the groat ipuirrol 
which had hast arisi'ii in tins dohati^ on tht^ war in ,I)o- 
combor and January, wliioh had brokon out oj)enly when, 
in the spring. Robospit‘rrt!i anti Hrissot bail inailo targtds of 
('ach ot.lmr in tlu! Jaeohins, and whioh thi.s high moment of 
tho liovolul.ion fortunl iut.o i(,s linal fortn o-tuuptdling either 
faot.ion to attomjtt tho dostnio.tion of tlu) other, 

Of tho (liroiulo. as tho child’s of tho opposition tho 
Mountain had been jealous; in tlu' Oironde as crusadors, 

tho ]\b>untain hail seen e.ontemptiblo funath^s possibly 

allies of tho t'ourl. In the (liroiule*, ])oliiieal, ami thoru- 
foro nooes.sarily int.riguing, working througli boudoirs, 
and weaving cabals, t.lu' Mountain hail tUsct'rnod that 
impure olomont of coiupromisi! whitdi from t.ho vtwy opou- 
ing of tho Sl.jitcsd b'luu'al tho t'Xtremo btd’t, luul fought 
as thoir priue.ipal emnuy. When t.lu'y met in Madamo 
Roland’s room, Dosmoulins and Iltdiespierro knew how 
tho chairs stootl round; they know tin.' footslotd. They 
saw Barbaroux, (tensonue. Ihd.ssot, (Juatiot form a (joteriu 
ruling them and persuading Krantu'. 

I have said that Brissot and Rtdie.spittrro wtU'O tho 
two opposito typos ti|)on whi(di wo can tix tt) approe.iato 
tho acerbity of tbo st,r\iggh». Yoti may also .soo it in 
tho broach hetwoon tho two tromrath's, Robe.spierro and 
Retion. It is dcvuloptul and recognise, tl wluiu HanUm, in 
tho garden of tho ministry on a famous day in August, 
drives Roland and Sorvain whore ho choost's liko domo.s- 
tios. All that (Hrondin spirit had dt^piuuhul upon the 
nnroalitioH of *92, tho ri'striid.od sunVage, tho uncertain 
power (»f tho Court, tho upper tdasH tradition tsf socurity 
tho uppor-cla.ss illu.sions with regard to Urn nature ol 
social discipline, and— if tho word convention can be 
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used, of iniiuLs so loft.y aiul omc.t, as those of V(u-<^nuiiiid, 
Potion, and Isnard - njxm tJio nppor-c.lass (‘.onvontiou that 
mannors aro in some part a chief ({otiiptiucnt of political 
talent. 

Tho 1 0 th of Au.^nist had hrtiipL,dit all the realities of 
the inner lltn'S to the surtae.o, and in tho t<‘st of sheer 
denio(*.rae,y the (lirondt! ree.cded, t.oek 011 the defensive,. 
The Mountain and turned niastisr. 

Until t,h(i U)l.h of A>i|jfust, the l’i>re.{>s of either W(‘rc in 
{jfroat part allitul. All t.Iie (pianads at. the .laeohins, all I, he 
contempt or (juvy, on t.lui one hand, aijainst tlui men who 
sat round Madanus ll.oland aj.;;ainst "the drawl n^^-roei n ” 
—on the othe.r all the hal rtal or disdain of statt’smen for 
extremists had laum, in the main, inhu’ior to the gt'iieral 
action of the llevolut ion. Both fae-tions had exere.lsiul their 
principal umu-jj^ii'S in waUdiiii”', at last in (aimhatini^ tho 
Crown. It was the (}irond(\ mit tho Mountain, that luid 
lauiuiliod Paris at tin*. Riu'; on the 20th of June; it was 
rieitluir the one nor tin' ot her that had forced t lie 'Pidhuh's ; 
each coidd ae,e.u.s (3 the other of violence and deuingooy, 
eacih could ae.e.use the otlnu’ of hesilat.ion. Both w(!rt) 
unitisl against an tmeiny that might overwhelm tlnan 
with the lii'st siie.ee.ss of BrunswiiJt : the (tvoi) arunul 
in the 'ruihu'ii'S, tlu! uiotuuadiy upright, menacing the 
ond of all their common e.reations. The loth of August 
in destroying ihi.s common etumiy destroyed tho bond. 
It was apparent that the Cironde survived, and that the 
full victory of its riipuhlit'an theory was too great for its 
temper to hear. Rtdand, wilh his white hair and venor- 
ahh;, tjuiet voict*, nuuiudeil one (jf nothing })Ut tho past; 
Vergniaud hatl the good manners of oratory, he was a 
great g(!ntleman by right of the (piality of his genius: 
there ctiuld h(» lelt in him tin' future Defeiulur of tho 
King. Brissot wa.s the, inirigm' iJ* early ’y2, hlundt'ring 
on into a time as little, tilted fer int.rigue us molten 
metal is to chiselling; Cluudot was the porstmal quarrel 
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of RIarcli carriotl on iiili* Sojilcmluir ; Isnanl, in u tiiuo 
Uiat was listening frt>m day t,o day for llui lunvs of a frosli 
disaster, stood for the forgoltoii fo.vor in \vhi(di war liad 
boon detonuinod. 

Thcroforo tbronglumt August llobospicrro and all the 
Mountain had <k)liborattdy luixod with t he iusurrccJ.ionary 
Ooinnumo; bad taken a sjuudes td’ d<dight in asstu-ting 
its authority over tho dying Logislativo Assembly'. It 
was tho opportunity for ruvtuigit or por}ui{is. in Robes* 
piorro’s own ease (and lu^ was tln^ most dot,uriniuod 
oppoiiont of re(5out'.iliatioiib tho opporl unity for imposing 
a comploto doniocrao.y upon uum who by tboir view aiul 
inauiior, if not by tboir jjrofossions, divert i-d and etirruplod, 
as bo thought, tho ropubliean spirit. Already tlio aiuntsa- 
tion of " Fodoralism," of weakening tho e.uuniry by an 
oxcossivo local autonomy, of not grasping tho peril of 
Rraueo, had boon lannehed against them ; already tlioy 
had begun to chafo against, tho (’omnmno^ aial to ae.iaiso 
tho Mountain of arhitniry violemut, when tho mas.suores ol 
Soptomher camo, to brand all th.at division in deep upon 
tho soul. Terror, disgu.sl., tho .senso of t ho proviiuHs.s htdiiiul 
thorn, led Uio (Jirondo to a deliuile uttaidi on Raris, to n 
policy of separating Raris out as a erimiual, and therefore 
inovitahly to a poliey of deei-ntruHsation ; iTiva.siou or lu: 
inviusion. Parks au.swiu'ud with tlm lOhutlions, Sim chose 
lior primaries hmr days before tlm nuussutn'i^s. Sim hegai: 
voting at tboir closo. slu! voted on for close on a fortnight 
more and shu did not repudiati*. the .shmgliter. 

I havo said that Uohtespit'rris had nothing to do witl: 
tho lynching. It is true of praetieully all tlm Mtmntain 
Still tho twonty-four whom Raris olee.ted were vtwy ncarl} 
tho list of tho Ami du IVitple, and Marat liimsolf wat 

^ They broke the Otimaetne. Thtai they rej«-aleil their vote; thet 
later, on AupjUKt 30, they humtnoaeel St to the Star of tho Aanetuhly, ata 
then they gave way for the Mocomt time. 

» Till the igtb. 
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clioson sovontli- Tho groat inisuiulorstaiiding whicli ondod 
in tho Terror had boon hunuduMl with a Hidlhniiiit cause. 
Tho pure eyt's of tint (Jirondi^ could hocouio- — as they 

remained to tho sculVoKl indignant 03'(>s coiuhnniiing 

outrage: the e.oiapioriiig eu(u-gy of the Mo\intaiu could 
scorn a sword of justice in the hand of tho Htipublic, 
cutting down tnuison and rebellion within, parrying and 
guarding on the border. 

T'roin tho lirst ineoting of tho Convention with closed 
doors and under empty galleries in the <'inp(y hall of tho 
Tnilerios, from the lirst p\ibhc st^ssion when they trooped 
into the Manege and .saw tlu) L('gislativ(^ nudt out and 
lapse into the streets,' tliero appeared in Kobes})ic!rro tho 
one thing then luuaissury to his success; he admitted vio- 
lence and fell in with tho spirit of his supporters. 

lie was conspicuously lacking in all that we know in 
history to belong to leaders, abhorred their peculiar 
vices; lie had not so much as heard of their principal 
qualities. The communion that your leader has with 
men, his coriiorato character, was a thing utterly unknown 
to llohespiorre, it could have found no place in his 
exclusive and positive logic.. 'I’lie leailer’s vague but 
irresistible mandate seemed to him non-existent, a lietion 
of parasites; the leader's nee.nssary stature of power, Avhen, 
in special dangers, the organised mass demands anima- 
tion and unison, seomod to him a common usurpation. 
Throughout tho Kovolution tho men who had something 
in them of that magic of tho leader ho suspected, tracked, 
and, if ho could, (h'Stroyod. lie saw it and hated it in 
Dumourioz, he tasted it and opposed it in Vergniaud. 
Perhaps later the jar of it in Danton led him to the betrayal 
of that friend. Tho rmsn that sum up other men and 
evoke loyalty must sin in two ways, by tho concupiscence 

* The outgrting and incoming rnrJhmmnts were ourloiiHly careful to 
muintftin a continuity of auUmritj. With tho King a prisoner and the 
permanent ofllciola In diaorder, it was a neccHsity. 
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of power and by tlio foiuliu'ss for bnuu e.uiupiurioiiK ; t.lioy 
('.OHIO to find in (‘itluT viro a nia'r.ssury iuod. 'I’hoy 
exist by an iusaliato supiTiorit y, and they onlurL^is and 
toinpor this insolonco by a i^fuiial IcuieiuH! fur, and (ioiu- 
inonly a {lartic.ipation in. thti fua.st. of the souses. Both 
(huso sins ^sa'ro odious to Robe.-.piern'. lb' was di'siyuiod 
unicpioly to rei^istor and to expre.ss: ht) (audtl novor 
inspire. Yot ho la'camo a kind of leader ho led more 
than arinit's; at last ho all but iinpo.stMl a r«>li^don. 

This paradox is the tlusuo of {»very pagij in which 
his name appears. It pnx’.eeded, as I have said con- 
tinually throui,diout this hook, from the sharp and deep 
inipn^ssion which one fae.t^ of his nu^tulbui spirit had 
struck into the popular luind. 'I’lio people took his 
name. |)ut it up for a I.niuinim, and under the veil ol 
the name they rai.sed thi\ man bini.stdf; but something* 
nior(', was insulod to produeo the short aee.idout of Iuh 
linal pro emine.ne.o. lie luul to avoid (ho cluadvs that: 
would have divtuM.eil so j^radual aiul insistent a pro- 
gn'.s.sion as was his towards powi'.r. How was it that 
in '89 ho avoided tlu! olheialism to whiidi ho w'as tempted 
and which would h.avo buried him? In '90 that he 
kept the .sympathy of the priests? In ’91 that ho 
restrained the Jae.obins? In early '92 that lus could 
c)pp(>.S(5 the war? TIusro was in all that pnanuition an 
ohsmeut of polil.ical intrigue ami, at last, of amhition, 
but nuudi the most of it was the e.haiuui of his c.harae.t.or 
His temper made the stattssnuni his unomios ; thoit 
enmity forced him into the channel that led straight to 
'94; the pre.SHure of that enmity forhado the lea.Ht divor> 
gonco. 

So now a circumstamto, fortunate for the monu'.nt 
preserved the dominion of Rolie.spiorni by permitting 
liim t,o abandon his reserve, his bit, ter gcuieralities and 
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majority of tlie Convention, tlio uxocutivo power, the 
})roviii(3os — almost tho Ilopublie — cliarL^ed aj^ainst tho 
deput.ation of Paris; tho twonty-four. Robespierre 
imdortot)k tho defonco, and that with an oxtraonlinary 
unity of action; ho let ovorylhiiig leave his mind save 
tho intc^rost of a ceaseless direct attack upon the col.erio 
of tho Rolands and tho weaving into that attac.k of his 
ancient formube. 

In this ho had no rival. lie was alone with the 
pooplo. Marat, without weight or balanco, giving plea- 
Huro only to fools and even by fools never followed : 
Marat, who had not licsitatcul to conceive tho massacre, s of 
Soptonihor, was not a target, lie had to bo killed boforo 
ho tiould bo doifiod. Tho Girondo made hiiiv a butt or 
hold him up as an cx(!Uso for their violence, but oven 
wore he overthrown (as hvo months later they would 
have overthrown him by trial) ; even were he murdered 
(as ton months later bo was murdered), Marat’s fall was 
not tho fall of tho Mountain. Danton wjis occupied in 
tho larger things, lie was reaping the fruils of Valmy, 
attempting to preserve the neutrality of England ; Ids 
mind was full of the armies, he was weary of tho crisis 
that paralysed tho Convention; ho would have rooon- 
oilcd. 

Robospiorro alone was plunged and absorbed in that 
political struggle. He aoctjpled tho burden of Paris and 
took upon his misshapon shield with unaltorable fixity of 
purpose all tho spoars of tho Girondo, while outside his 
mind, unhoedod, rushed tho autumn of '92. 

Hero, as in ovory written attempt to explain the 
man, ono must omit tho background. Yot it is perhaps 
tlie greatest picture in history ; tho first rising of tho 
nation, tho armies driven to the frontier boforo the south- 
westerly galea of that autumn, tho charges under tho torn 
sky of Jomappos. 

Those things passed bosido him in his self-absorption, 
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and ovtsn in that, great time it i.s only in debat.o and 
writing and through tho mind that you iiud him ro- 
voalod. 

Valmy passed ; the. invasion wa.s thrust, hae.k homo; 
tho choors and singing of .leniiippes ran through Faria; 
Duinouricz, turiuul to an idol, was planning what miruoloa 
of oxte.rit)r polities might, ho worked witli his viet.orioua 
and raggc'd army- running to I’aris to intrigui', driving 
hacdv to tho frontier to intrigiu'. Kurupi*, Imth e.eiit.ral and 
romot.(i, was being sucked int.o t.lio whirlpool of what, was to 
bo a univursal war. lint Ilobespierro, all tho mornings, sat 
in tho little room above tho earpenltir’s slnwl writing oi 
himscilf and demoe.rae.y ; all tho afternoons pursued tho 
tirohiss themo at tlui Manege; all thu evenings reit:er!itiul it 
at tho Jae.ohins : preue.hing self and (apiality and giving 
tho (liroiuhj thu blows t.liat Paris didightetl to see given. 

Now o.xpre.ssions eamt' to his pen. Names, in.sults, 
and <liree.t venom; a habit extraneous to his e.haraotor, 
It was oiio of those moments of e.\lromo vigour that 
divursiliud his progri'ss, a ree.olh'elieu of thu last week 
of Arra-s, of tho nights of July 'pi in tho e.luh. And 
to tlu) natural heat of siudi a juonumt, a long inumory oJ 
aceusatiuii and ilomestie. humiliation adtled tho per.soiuil 
noto; awoke vanity a little and stirred him. 

Ifor, as I have said, it was his enemies that put thifi 
now power into him. 

Consider tho nature of his exp('rienee and tho nature 
of his HuHuriug benoath it, during this past year el 
1792, Commonly silent when tho radicals had mot in 
tho spring at tho Ilotul Jlritlarutpus and made a court fei 
Madamo lioland; knowing that in his fnapumt ahsenoo, 
after his oarly departures, ho was mentioiu'd only for 
his awkwardno.ss in such good company; less virile than 
these Bujseta and young Barharoux, ungtiiiul, pri'.tenlion.s, 
ho had in thoir prcuseucu something of what the peer 
feel in tho houses of tho rich shanu?, sulf-dufenco, and 
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secret angers. Consider also with what profound sincerity 
he suspected all that world. If he, a virtuous man, was 
so ridiculous, whore was their virtue ? lie noticed their 
elegance, their luomories of society; ho saw them 
plotting combinat.ions and policies together. lie saw 
that hiding of self whicli is peculiar to g(K)d l)ro('.ding. 
Absolute sincerity hunpcu'od in a shar[) creed is like a sttiol 
instrument of surgery. Wit.h this In^ probed l.he falsity 
of Dumouriez ; ho laid bare the inner nerve of lueddle- 
soineness that iu.spired Brissot’s activity, and he remained 
silent. They know that he kiujw them. 

These men liad become the ministry. Tlio Rolands 
had been insl, ailed in tluir inagnillcont Hotel of the Homo 
Ollico in the Kuo Neiive des betil.s Champ. There had 
been modtist bampiets, stoic.al splendour.s, nuuiy servants 
and lights round the tablii of the Gironde. They had boon 
power, when he had biidnd him only a Paris without votes, 
tlu! loador.ship of the Jacobins and the adoration of simple 
men. Then came the war, the war that the Girondins made, 
and that he had consistently oj^iposed. It had gone ill. The 
populace had risen iindor the lui'.nac.e of Brunswic-k and 
overthrown the Court, and, in the rush, destroyed also 
the platform on which the gentlefolk and the docent 
philosophers had built up an Utopia. The populace had 
lifted up Hudebndy to a great eminence all that ho 
ropresentod and led : ho (!ould not forbear from revenge, 
and the men who belong(ul to the Rolands could not 
forbenu from al, tacking him, from destroying him if 
po.ssible, l(',st Ids imitiense popularity should make him a 
master, and they and their Republic should bo drowned 
in the Hood of Paris. 

Brissot, in the ratriute. Fnint^aiH} at tlio very opening 
of the Republic, on the 22nd of September, raised 
an alarm agaiiist him, .spoke of the “Demagogues”; 
Buzot, two days later, in the open Parliament asked “ If 
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thoy woro tlio kIiivos of tlui iiu'niIu>rH lor Parks, ” urgot 
anil carrioil a uuiniuit.t.oo to watoh aiul luouart^ Paris 
iloiiiaiulod a jj^iiard from tho dopart.monts ; and salt' 
all tliiH, Lurning to Uio l)t^uc■.lu‘.s td tlio Mountain, aiK 
thrusting out a gt'stnro against Hohospit'rri'. La Souroc 
ask('d, " What was I’aris moro t han any othor dopart 
mont?" lu!h('(;([ui, on l.lu* saiuo day, tho .!5t.h (it was tin 
stormiest of tho early d('hales), said in so many words 
Wii kiuuv the truth at Marseilles : a party aims ai 
tho die,t,aU>rship and Rohespierre. is its head." 

Iloht'spiiU'ro aet'.epted t.he ehallengis Hitherto, sinci 
tho loth of August, ho had hut agreed with tin 
Cumnuiue and shown himself a frank partisan of tin 
city wide, h hu lajpreseni.ed, Nowlin e.onsiintnd to hee.onu 
a W'eapoii and to strike at the heart of the jirovinoia 
oliipio in which Paris diseovured iueilleiency, lukewunU' 
ness, disintegrating federalism, the hnss of the State 
llis action was the taisier hue.au.si' his enemies fell iuU 
the m’ror common to passion they expressed timdime/ioi 
and general dangers as fae.ts and jiartieular perils 
Kohcspierro was us yet but an enormous repulallou : tine 
triisl to prove again, st him, as in a court of law, tin 
absurd charge of tyranny and attempted dietat.or.ship 
Jlu was Hinuor member of the gnmp that, included Marat 
they attem[)toil to fast.t'U on him the horror of Septinnher 
To rebut such chargt's was an easy triumph. He lieaix 
Kolauupu tmt, noted him like a lawyer, look the trihuuo 
and, as an athlete a weight, Huslainetl irony for two hours 

“It was good for the Uepublie and worthy of Marsuillei 
that, any dangor of preponderance should he wat tilu-.d am 
extinguished as it rose. Rehtutqui had thought to dis 
cover that danger, and had luimml its author, Tin 
principal safeguard of the Republic was this heron 
jealousy and Huspioion." 

He spoke prodigiously of himse.lf and all he ha( 
done for tho Eovolution. Ho wtm careful in hit 
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tilation and touoliod ovory onomy with tlio point, 
rapior : to Pution in tlio chair lio rccallod 
Irioiidsliip, but lio smilod unpleasantly as ho 
ilod it. Every interruption of the majority ho 
out with patience. Ho took up the thread of 
speech when the protest was spent, laboured and 
coded in makinjjf the masters of the Convcmtioii 
iiJLlous. Ho advertised his person to the hundreds of 
ohscuro deputies that had come up from the proviinto.s 
nr the terror of September; that had boon tau<_,dit to 
Paris — and Robespierre as the master of Ihiris. 
so men came rouml a little later; their iiilluoiuso 
rxi to support the Mountain; they began to woalcon 
G irondo.^ 

Xhis 2 5 til of Septombor was then, in spito of tho 
dilating majority, an open victory for llobospiorro. 
iiig Barbaroux, “ Rarbaroux of Marseilles ” (who 
CO of himself in tho third person, a noble triede), 
ported llobocqui ; (piotod a clianoo phrase of Pani.s 
•. llobospiorro would make a good dictator. It foil hat. 
jgniaud himsolf could not save tho Girondo from tlio 
nt of tho (lobato. Robespiorro wont forward. Ho 
irgod over the Jacobins; he ciiu.sod them that day 
login their proscriptions by tbo exclusion of Brissot. 
•folt himself in the saddle; (’, ailed up his brother and 
nr from Arras; established his whole honsohold and 
Binall accumulation of its fortune in tho house of 
Hue St. Honore, He began to is.suo his longl.hy 
:iial, " Letters to my Consl.ituonts,” by which ho (sould 
into touch with tho support of tho whole city as in the 
Lvontion ho touched tlio galleries with Ills voice, and 
nived from them, as it were, tho ratification of Paris. 

It is olmmcfcoristio of Eobosplorre that the host notes on whieh to 
odueo thin soon© and spoooh arc containod in llohospiorro’s own 
, untin tho first numlier of his “ Letter to my OonsLituonts.” Tluire 
also, however, tho Monikur and tbo Dibata of tho day. 
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It is inipDs.sililo ti» omit a ruft'n'ncu to tlujso papers 
llis iiulofat-ii^oiblo pt‘u, his clnsti bout att.itudo of the 
spoctacUnl writer, liis oiulless plu-asin;4 stood out from 
all tlio words of thorn. " It is not. onough t<) overthrow ti 
throne: our business is to raise upon its ruins a liol) 
expiality and the impn-soriptihlo ritthlH of man. Out 
ompt.y word does not tu'oatt^ a repuhlitv, it is nuuh^ ratlusi 
hy the eluiracter of its (Uiizeiis. 'I'ln* soul of tho Republit 
is virtue, that, is, t.ho love of oiufs oountry and a largo- 
hearted devt)tiou that tuorgo.s privatt' into ptiblie. iuiert'sts,’ 
and so forth, for lu'arly thirty pages. Save whtui he ii- 
deseribing his own sptiis;)!, he is reiterating all the 
cenuuonplaees of the liberals, tlui t‘xae.t. plinisi'.s ol 
early ’92, of 'yi, of ’90. 'I'lie inUu-est of it Tuts Jiot 
so much ill tho evitlenee it allerds of his ont\ ine.i'.s.saiit 
lutte, as in the (piality of the puhlie. at li'iitlon that iievei 
wearltul of it. it is only in times of high fervoui 
approae.hing delirium that humanity can teleraU^ sue.li 
reptH.itious. So in “revivals” men and wenuni swaj 
oestatic to phrases t.hey have luv.iril a Uuuisaud tinum. 

All October ho maintained tho stt'mly lire of lib 
pamphlets, the pre.ssnro of the eiuli open the Parliament 
Duuuuu'iez returning vietnrieu.s, lu^ e-eusouted te emhnuu 
him in a fumeus scene; he took care to avoid tin 
trail of Marat, ho concentrated upon tho (Jireiide, Ih 
spoke little at the Oonvention, hut idler HtiuuUug evoi 
the deputies for a mouth as tlio menace of Paris, lit 
provoked a second sctuio on tlie 29th of October 
Again bo listened with patieuee to the Oirondu anti 
ho replied again at great length and with insistent ant; 
oontrollod acidity to the Itmg diatribe of Leiivtit; ht 
had tho triumph of hearing himself delinitely accu.set: 
of attempting power. lie put otT fur a week tlu 
solemn defence in who.se ritual he deligliled. aiitl whoi; 
the day came, on the Sth of Nevembtir, he Lssiietl fron 
tho ordeal to tho applause of Paris in tho galleries. By t 
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voto nearly unanimous tho Parliamoiit loft, him innocent; 
in tho ovoning, as his custom was, ho went to tho Jacobins 
to hammer in tho blow. The occasion was too ^roat for 
him to tell his own triumph. IMurlin of Thionvillo and 


Manuel gave the 0[)ic of the day under tho smile of Joaii- 
hon St. Andre in tho chair : all the radicals. And who 


was tlio last to bring his homage V (larnicir of tho Aube, 
the unknown man who was in Tluuauidor to drag down 
Kobespiorro with a Phrase. 

I have no s[)aco to give in full tho roar-guard ae.tion 
that tho Gironde fought after this defeat. November is 
full of it. Louvet, to whom tho Parlianumt luid refusoil 
tho right of r('ply — -so uttiu’ly had hi.s attach failed — 
published a ridicmlous pamphlet calhal “ Robes pi erro and 
his Royalists”: Roland sent it out broadcast at tho public 
expi'.nso.^ Tho newspapers of tho Gironde, wealthy and 
ollicial, (vontimu'd more moderat.ely than before but with 
e(pial insisteuco to strike at tho pedestal that supported 
Robespierre; but though tho Gironde was tho Govern- 
ment and (a fac.t iu)t without importance) tho last tradi- 
tion of culture, the great i)!U’ty (lould noithor weaken tlio 
man nor tho city that oppusiui it. Paris Ultored, as it 
were, into t,ho Gt)nveiition ; its central information tho 
(solour of passion it h^ant to that knowledge; tho moro 
('.xact memories it possessed of tho King’s trea.son, of 
the nature of tlio old and discredited compromi.so, allbctod 
those provincials. Deputies lodging scattorod up and 
down Paris suspect, ed tho capital loss and ab.sorbod moro 
of its temper. Day by day and debate by debate small 
groups and indiv'iiluals broke oil’ from the majority upon 
which the power of the Girondins depended. 

Here is an anecdote that shows tho kind of resistance 


tho party mot with in its new methods of self-defence 


' Amon(.' other places, to Arras, Tho town council, proud that one 
fellow-citiaou of theirs should h* ho ftiiiuniH, replied to Koland in 11 very 
angry letter. 
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and tlu^ kind oi' ihini; tliat- ultimately I'uiiuul it. Gorsa 
was I'ditinj' Idn " runnier u{ the .S3 di'partnu'nt.s” 01 
thu Huns that, hi.s elinue deiuaniled, le^ulurl}' al.tat’.kint 
the snuiur ineiiilier lur Paris. He Mitiered fruiu an illu 
ninn tumniuiu (u editur.s and hihieved as he wrutn that hi 
wa.M but, a niouthpiefo of the peujiie. yet. ht! beliovat 
ho cuuUl say what ho ehu:,e and tliat. it Wuidil still bi 
tho pouplo that were .sauii|.' it, A shuck ruiisetl bin 
i'rimi HUe.ll cuinplueeuev. 

Hi.s pa|un' received a letter (print<'d <iu the i.ph 0 
November) askine^ wliy Uuluv.pit'rre was aftaekeil suddeiil 
aft, or a partie.ulur date. 'I'he writer wa.s a suhseriher froii 
tho foumhUionuf the paper; hatl reail (lurs'asall tiles 
throe yisir.s writiup; the repmlar prai.ses of tlui typicu 
rovolutiunary, luul ho did nut under,', t and tho oluutj^t 
GursuH oouhl not answer tho truth; pm-haps ho hanll 
rtauiLtni.sed it him.'-.elt’. Ho ('uuld not. say, " Vuu .seo, w 
of tho Girondo are poet.s, with a line vi.siun of uur go.neron 
anti oipial ropublie ; wo are Ltejjt lenien. wn hate viule.iu) 
and wo aro good oratur.s and ;.tatt-;.men ; w«'. are menae.u 
by tho po.sition uf the Cuiiventiun in this turbnlei! 
capital, and tho vast, jiupuboity uf Rubespierro in t.lui 
capital frigliteiis u.s. Wo mu.st. hreak it. if wo c.ai 
Moroovor, wo ibid his e.haraeter exitsperaliug ; he is 
iltU'dt to a (;ro«'d, and ho has juined ami will lead tli 
party of nnussacro." (lursus e.uuld not, I say, plead i 
this fa.shioa, ho ho .simply utrswered (in his i.esiu! of lb 
20tb) that, "Ho with his own ears hud heard Rulusspien 
talking of God t.o a e.ruwd." lm:lgiut^ the eiVuet ttf sue 
a reply upon tho worthy citizen to wh<»m it might 1 
addres.sod! Ono thing tho (tirtmdins failed in, and 
was thoir ruin. Thoy could never touch and feed tl 
pooplo.^ 

For tiistnawi, Mntlsimo Hnlutid, the (iRtigliter of n Hnmll ftliopkcoii 
and oompJniiiM on th« nu|iroin« niKht of hor ttirr«t of tho nnioU 
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Of fifty such pieces of journalism I choose one other, 
because it expresses with admirable exactitude the com- 
plaint against Robespierre. It is not just; it neglects 
the sincerity that dominatcid and still absorbed Robes- 
pierre’s temptations of vanil.y or ambition; it proceeds 
from the pen of a man in tho Lucrotian tradition of 
Diderot, grandly indignant with religions, and irril.ated 
that the name of God should still linger so tenaciously. 
But tho man was very great, and he has driven his chisel 
in deep. It is Condorcot’s. 

“ . . . And there arc some who ask why there are 
always so many women hanging round Robespierre: at 
his house, in the galleries of the Jacobins and of tho 
Convention. It is because this Revolution of ours is a 
religion, and Robes[)ierre is leading a sect therein. He is 
a priest at tho head of his worshippers. . . . Robespierre 
preaches ; Robiispierro censures ; he is furious, grave, 
irioluncholy, exalted — all coldly; his thoiigl its flow regu- 
larly, his habit.s are regular; he thunders against the rich 
and tho great ; ho lives on next to nothing ; ho has no 
necessities, lie has but one mission — to sptaik, and h,o 
speaks unceasingly ; lie creates disci [)les ... he has 
every character, not of tho maker of a religion, but of tlio 
originator of an opinion ; ho has an ascetic roput.ation 
about him ... ho talks of God and of Providonco; ho 
calls himself tho friend of the lunnhlo and tho weak; ho 
gets himself followed by women and by the poor in spirit ; 
lie gravely receives their adoration. . , . Ho is a priest, 
and will never bo other than a priest. . . ^ 

That is how Condorcot saw, despi.sed, and was op- 
pressed under tho rising fame of a man who was destined 
to catch Prance, as lie had caught Paris, under tho singular 

^ Iliiraol quotes all this at f!;roiit l('iifj;tli (li. 522), and, wlmt is very 
remarkable, ho here achnits one of tho few sober erltlc.iHmfl made upon Itia 
hero. The original esHay may bo read in full in tho CVironii/MO de Farit 
for the 9th November 179a. 
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ut trac^tioii of hiH gruvo .soli-oxposif ifii ami the {•otusolcssi 
similar lu'tivity of his miml. Rut K><hi».jiifrrci aihUu 
much that uuhunu to tin* litth* I ’oiulors'i'i. y.aw in him 
111! that- hatl takou a hriof for Paris, followtsl up liko i 
duty all the I’arisiau ailat'kn on fho oarly lu'sitalion o 
t.ho t ‘onvt'ulion, and fous.-nh-tl to lo:.o a I'r.-ut part, of hi 
uuittal tlu'ory. Uo ht'ipm to di'uumd (for tho sako of thi 
Rovulutiuu) pidicit'H iuc.ousi'.t out with his Uousmsui, ho lu( 
his ilcduct.ioiis Somewhat. I’his ah.iuihmuunit. of a par 
of himstdf, this translorjmiliou in him, which iffow to b 
so cou.spicuous in tht* witilor of ‘nj, is iir.st. dearly sottlui 
fur history in December ‘t;,’. 

Lot mu describe with .spindal insistent!*! the oiit.sot t; 
this now career, in whitdi jmr^r.ions tlir.finet. from hi 
tmpassionatt! sotd lit Uohe.spierr*', us it. wm-t'. from wild 
out. TIui phase of tramdlioii hertau wit h iht! Kiu'^.s trial 
by the timo lami.s had .sullered, !h»he.pierre had hue. 
st.ruitk irretrievably by the .storm, and ilrovo heforo i 
Tlu> Kin|.( uiel Hube.spiurru are th»! opptuung poles of tlui 
autumn. 

1 can St)*!, hutwetui the vltJtim of fht! diiuvcnlion an 
the man who wtt.s Usulin*!; ti nssohtte minority in, aid wti 
Huun to bo tho ma-stor of, th*' Convention, a .slmrp an 
draiuatio contra.st: a contrast, not oidy of circumstaiu 
(that is uvident), but also of motnl. 

Tho bep;iimin}.!; of the Kind's uj'ony coincided with tli 
bughming of Hobespierre’s great atlvauett and .saliHfautie] 
and of th(» tw** gates the oiu! man pa.s.sed through tlu' ivor 
tho other through tho horn: one\vu.s ttompidhal or permitU: 
hy hi.s fato to Louoh the first truth.s ; tho other wu.s snare; 
into tho illuHion that onded in his ruin. 

I will luit prefomi tlnit r«'Hl things are .sail to inoi: 
God mado roul things, anti all tluii. (lod has made 
good. But when a man or a das.s Uu.h Uvetl rt'mt»t,e an 
shioldod in an unreal world, tln' first plunge into realil 
ifl a sliock liko tlio transition of death. Uontluinc 
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know it when they fall to the common condition of 
the world. 

For Louis, then, all in those Dccomhcr and January 
days became the trouble of being an ordinary man in 
adversity, the sadness of reality, the reality of winter 
daylight, of long nights without sloop, of rain, and almost 
of despair. But for religion it would have boon despair. 
Louis, accused, tried, condemned, fell baede upon the one 
character in him that gave stulf to his unfortunate small- 
ness — he became simple, and in his e.alamily his simplicity 
grow conspicuous. When, on the iith of Deeumber, he 
had first appeared before the Convention, it was after a 
morning in which he had breakfasted with his wife and 
children, in which he had played a cpiict game with his 
little son, in which he had insisted upon petty hut pathetic 
details in the matter of his clothing, in the matter of his 
right to privacy, lie liad gone out into the dri:^zle pain- 
fully, unshaven, stooping, and pale, still gross in body, 
his brown coat his priiunpal care, and had said little as 
they drove to the Parliament. 

Seated before the Convention he had refused to 
admit his signatures to a hundred documents whore his 
hand was only too plainly apparent; it was ptiorilo, but 
so Iiuinan that the chord of pity was again touched. 
Once oven ho did admit liis hand, at the foot of some 
pension or bribery or other, saying that "that was in- 
deed hi.s signature, for it was an acit of charity." It was 
imbecile, but no one could fail to see the plain man 
instructed by lawyers. 

When ho returned under (ho rain from the Parlia- 
ment, Chaurnotto, the most bitt er journalist of the republi- 
cans, the secretary of the now Commune, sat beside him 
in the carriage, and the King was still more an ordinary, 
unfortunate man. 

They spoke a few words upon the bia'.ad they were 
eating — unhappy communion. The King, fatigued, left 
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part, nf Uio Ituif asiilt'. I'liaumctto had a scruplo 
Uintwiiii' it. otit, of tUn window: " Ivim vn'J^idmiit hisr li 
t<dd him aw a nhild (hat (ht* wa-.to of broad was a gn 
Kin." IfOtiiH, torjiitl and aiitontutio, IiIm ladging o> 
lapsing into Hl.upor, naitlo antut* Lind of n-ply; said t 
grandmt>tht'r was ovidontly a woman of srn.M’, The. Ki 
notud mfuhanii’ully tin' stna-ts tlirongli wliioh lias t; 
riagn junssiul; imulu sttipid and simpl*-. romarks nj,: 
thnir history and appoiirani’i', (’h.itmn'ltn ri'plitul 
him uH ono travdlor vtdgarly na t. with ataithor of tup 
insignilhaUico might, rt’pl_v to tlio fttnimonplaoos of 
Hlago-nonoli. All tho.so silly litflo hnm.an dotaiLs t 
ponplo htatrd, ami I/uiis lu-oaim^ for thorn what htt li 
imvor yut. botunnu an ordinary man, a hud liko any ( 
uf UH. 

Kor a fortrdght. tlu^ prosoimtion was ahandoii 
whii<» ubovo it rar'otl tho inoroa dug ijnarrol of I 
Mountain and tho (Jirondo. Whon lafor hotiis \ 
again bofnro hi.s judgos tho ho .itation that loiist alwj 
tako num upon tho ovo of thoso loo.d tlooisinn.s whi 
involvo tho lifu of a man shurpom il this advooato of 
— "tho pity of tho gonorid ponplo Tho majority \ 
Ro Hiuall, in tho t'aso of souto of thorn solf-oontrudittli 
was HO ««vith’nt, that tho dopufioa of tho (lonvntjti 
anomod thomsulvos (•> bo tho aorusod. 

His passion, his last will, his toaring from his fata: 
thwo throtighont Franro, and, alas, i hrongliout Hnro|H), 
canuj tlm Hnhjoot of I know not how many prints, pain] 
Iota, hallads. I havu hoforo my oyos as I writo thu b 
kimwn <jf th«> pint tiros that .swolhd tlm Kngli.sh prtr 
gaiula: in this, with tho most rilionluna mdiility 
foaturo, ho is soon broaking away in tho awful morn 
of luH oxnnution from hiH wifo (to whom is lont a v 
innonHiHtont tlignity}, and from his idtiltlrm, who 
oviilontly nmdo in that pioturo tho ohildron nf all of u 
Whon a man ctjuiiidts a gniat orimo thoHO t? 
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(driven by tlio nccossitios of a common roligion or of 
politi(JK) undortako his dofomio, can novor resist. t,ho 
temptation to a gross nnroasonablciiuiss. They will pre- 
sent his suilbriiigs to yon continually; they will take Ibr 
granted with a smile or with a violent (dlipsis of indigna- 
tion, that no proofs of his guilt exist. They posl.ulato 
inno(!enco, refuse to plead, and harp day after day upon 
his punislimont. So it was with Louis, but a man 
would be over-bitter who in those days of ours, now that 
the quarrel against mnnarchy has boon so thorotighly 
settled, should grudge him the unreasoning consolation 
of loyalty that ho receiviid. 

To deny that ho had boon guilty of treason is simply 
to deny tho right of a nation to safeguard its own 
defence, and to deny that the extanitivo is tho servant 
of tho natioT\al interest. But tluire was in tho oore- 
monial of tho old monarchy which has now departed 
from Europe something which could easily disturb an 
intellect so inlirm; nor will any one who values justioo 
deny Unit tho man who brought such iiicaleulablo mis- 
fortunes upon his country had acted on his lights of 
honour, had avoidod a hroaish hotwoou his own soul Jind 
tho judgment of God. Tho caricaturists did well when 
they represented him in every ignominious detail, yet 
passing into Paradise. 

Tho day came for his death, and again under cloudH 
that had covered tho sky throughout that month, jmr- 
suod by tho damp, unwliolesomo chill that for a month 
had boon the at.mosphoro of his tragedy, ho went o\it of 
life under all the circumstances whitdi can most throw 
man back upon himself : there is something naked and 
therefore sublime in his dfsparturo. 

Against this sot wliut had hapjasned to tho man who 
as a boy eightc'cn years heforu had naid that H]K;ech to 
his young King in tho premier colh.’go of tho imlviu’sity. 
Illusion surrounded Eobospiorro throughout that trial; 
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the illusion that he was in some way a victim, the illu- 
sion that the Commune was the nation, and could rightly 
press upon the Parliament, the illusion that the people 
whose hold over the executive was still a dogma at the 
back of his mind, was in this special case forbidden from 
judging (for he knew by how vast a majority the nation 
was opposed to the death of the King), the illusion that his 
consistent opposition to the penalty of death could in the 
case of a character like his own find an exception for a 
despot — that inconsistency was to lead him to watch the 
Terror unmoved, and perhaps to use it as a weapon. 
Above all he suffered the illusion that a man can bargain 
with his own faith and yet remain all himself. 

When, in the last days of November, Gambon had 
proposed the suppression of the salaries of the Church — 
on the same occasion that Danton, just off for the armies, 
made his short and famous defence of popular religion — 
Robespierre insisted that the way out of their difficulties, 
financial and all, was the immediate arraignment of the 
King.’- 

Five days later, on the 3rd of December, he de- 
livered in the Convention his principal speech upon the 
culpability of Louis. 

Already he had passed down so many steps in his 
lapse from the character of his part. He had already 
found his ambitions. He had defended the Commune 
against the Legislative in August like a partizan; ho 
had turned quite suddenly to a ritual use of the word 
“ Republic ” ; he, the opponent of the war, had illogically 
flattered the lyrical enthusiasm that prepared Valmy — 
an enthusiasm he did not comprehend, and which- yet he 
consented to serve. So now in an even and unaccented 
speech there appeared incongruously his determination to 

* The speech also contains a further example of his regular support of 
the priests. I omit it because it would only interrupt the purely political 
action with which I am here concerned. 
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bo tbo Lector of l,ho now ropubliciiu world, in wliicli ho 
so bitterly envied the Girondins their placo of rheto- 
ricians, and of which ho was jinilously to watch for a 
short time Danton, as tho powtsrfid oxiicutivo. Tims ho 
speaks of tho noc.ossity “ of (lisrt'i^airdiii^r the kiiiL^s, and of 
considering' only tho establishnusit of liberty and of a 
republic.” Tor the lir.st tinio in his life ho permitted 
to pass his lips tho demand for tho death of a 
man. 

It is by no accident that for three years of increasing 
violence ho almost alone of the revolutionarie.s had never 
throatuneil death oven in tho vaguest terms; had not 
spoken of tho sword of tho law, nor cried with Isnard 
that tho axe of tho llovolulfiou awaited traitors. It was 
consistent with his whole mind, with the whole develop- 
ment of his youth, to find .such thing.s repugnant; it was 
consi.stont also with that ho.sitation ho always had in 
leaving priiunpbjs to speak of men. ll.is demand for 
death, thoroforo, though upon this first occasion it was 
exceptional though it was with regard to what ho sin- 
cerely did believe to be the greatest of political crimes, 
and an occasion never to bo ropeattxl, yet certainly had 
something in it of dolhuition from tho very narrow path 
and strait which he had fitllow(!d since first ho road his 
liouHSoau alono in tho fields by tho Soarpo; and into 
that (lodection the ambitions of his now leadership 
undoubtedly entered as a cause. 

A day or two later ho descondod to permitting at 
tho Jaoul)ins tho destruction of tlio bust of Mirabeau ; 
Duplay proposed it — (ho can hardly have done so of his 
own initiative) ; Robospierre in a kind of false enthu.siasm 
supported a proposition of which he was not improbably 
tho author. But even hero when ho was doing what a 
crowd willed, his lac.k of proportion and his ahstracd.ion 
appeared, for in denouncing Mirabeau ho must also 
denounoo Holvetius, whoso bust stood somowhuro in tho 
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hall, and whom hu rtmu'mhunMl Roussoau to have 
hat, odd 

Tho Girmulo nittml niul Ian_i,du*d. Tlu'.y draijgot; 
hack into tlu^ light, the hirgottcu day when Rohespiom 
luul prupoHt'd tho Pautlu'ou for Mirahiaui’.s fuiuTal, anc 
Kol)i!spi(‘rrt\ in thi\ nifsht'.s «if hi.s lunv stdf c.ontradiction 
wius at tho paiiiH t.o publish a laliorioUH and hardlj 
Hucci^asful aptilog)'. 

Tho at.titmlo upon which I am now insisl.ing con 
tinuod throughout the trial of tho King. Hu stumual or 
one tuunusion ttJ arguo like any Ihirbnrt, in favour of at 
immediato aiul arbitrary execution, and bticamo for i 
inomont tho target of a vbdi'Ut and physit'al opposilioi 
in tlu) Parliamont. 'I’hi) hold that, ho was getting upoi 
that nu>h of Paris for which the (Hrondins had concuivot 
a terror and an abomination, pointed him out already a 
a possiblu master, and whon < iuailel, ai'cusing him of i 
kind of despotism, forc.ed Robespierre! to a protest, tlia 
protest w'us mot liy repeattnl threat.s of arrest from al 
sido.s of tho hall, hut tlu) t'xtrenio Left; a curious re 
hearsal of a .se.ono that was in I'ighfeeti nmnths to dostro; 
him. Ho was driven frmu tlu* trihuue, eame up into i 
again, r»!ccnved .somo support from tho Mountain to wliic: 
such Heame.s wtsro b-nding colussion and discipline, re 
ailirmed hi.s diunaud for thi! King'.s immodiatts trial, an 
ended hia unHUccu.sshil spin'ch in a nilemu'!, wluc.h perlnq: 
his own calm had in a fashion impe.sed open hi 
upponont.H. 

When Tjouis apjieared at the bar Rohc.Hpierre defendo 
tho action of tho Hommimo in the rigour of tho impriHor 
nuntt it had imposts! upon tint King. On tho 23rd ( 
Documhor. throe days latfurtt tint date of tint King's Kooon 
appoaranco and linal trial. Rohe.spiorro again spoke, th: 
time at the Jacuhins, saying that those who might upo 

1 Ha ojtftml VrinalUty, uf whutii h« ktmw, I ijff-stona, nt-ithar good D' 
111, and whoao bu«fc, orownatl wHl» fatluil laurel*, third. 
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that occasion appear to promote delay should bo treated 
as suspects, that those oven should ho tn:ate<l as suspects 
who did not actively vote for immediate coiuhuuuation.. 
He was oven at the pains of ridiculing the doleneo made 
by Deseze, and on the 27th, in a s[)eech of excessive 
length, ho hammered round his main point, that had the 
King boon an ordinary criminal with such proof of 
treason against him, any court would have setthul the 
matter in twenty-four hours. Ho treated with an angry 
contempt the proposition that the judgment of Louis 
should bo referred to a popular vote, and his bitterness 
was greater because ho knew that ho was plunging doepi'.r 
and deeper into contradictions of himself. There was a 
note of threatening never hoard before from his lips, and 
only to reappear long after when he had become some- 
thing of a master. ‘‘ Citizens, it is to bo decided wliotbor 
you are rebels or the benefacjtors of humanity.” VVJien 
it Wiis cast up against him that this demand for an 
immediate and summary vengeance was that of but a 
small minority in the nat ion, he throw away all his ))ast 
for an hour and (Ud'endc.d such minorities; spoke like 
any don of “ the virUie wliic.h is always to be discovered 
in minorities.” 

The road he had taken drove him into more sophistry; 
of all methods the most naturally odiotis to a c.onsistent 
man. 

That attitude of Paris and of Robespierre was 
answered in the most famous of Vergniaud’s speeches. 
It has boon turned into a defeiuje of the King. It was 
not that. It was the hesitation of a man who (san S(!0 
many things at once, and who fears immediate decisions. 
Ho know Europe. Ho saw the approach of madness 
over tho nation, the great ring of wars. Ho lujard the 
cries in tho street against the King, tlie pressiiro of 
tho crowd, and with the presentiment that haunted all 
tho Girondo ho felt the shadow of death sweep over the 
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hall JUS tlio iiuib past, outsido. llo luul hanntiiif 

him as ho spoko that, t.tirrihlo illittu'at.o (hiiuuuuo o 
’93, tho groat, monaco to all tho oldor tiiuu and th 
Ctiroudins for all t.hoir donioorao.y wt'ro tlu^ spirit aiic 
oidturo of t.ho oldia* t.imo. 'riiat, C^lmmului was sittin| 
and watohing a mil(\ away. At Vorgniaud and all 0 
his, all tho Italano.ing (liroiuh^ tho soond’ul snspicioni 
of tho .Loft wiwt'. thrown in ono i>hra.s(', " Ilonu'inbor tin 
.son.s(5 of ju.stico that is still soiiu'whon^ in you, liko i 
lamp loft in a tiunb.” ^ To thi^ Loft thi'so groat moi 
so.tsnuul cowanls boo,aus(5 t hoy hall oil a littlo bofor 
Kuropo arming and tho phmgo into ’93. 

It was tho ufti'nioon of tho 15th of danuary. Th 
miuigro light of winter had alrt'ady fadotl, t ho throo groa 
groups of oandlos hung lit uvor tho inuiionsu hall. Th 
last of tho disoai.ssion litupod on past, tho diimor-hoin 
and aft, or tho.y had dinod, tho women of tho balais Hoya' 
tho oolorio of I'igulito, troupod in to tarnish what wa 
most itunvinoiid and asoi'tio, in the Uopublio with thoi 
vinud and corrupt applause. Tho rich of tho faction 0 
Orleans sat thoro together dotonninod on death. Fo 
ono of them, Xjo I’ldotior do Saint, Ihirgoau, death waitoi 
also. llo was stablxul for his vote in a o.alV- of tho Palai 
Royal, and on his musk that w'us miulollod aftiw doatl 
thoro still lies tho smile of his birth and rie.lu'S, 

A rolbcall of nanu!H began and a vote from oach wa 
domandod. 

Robospiorro camo among t.ho first by tho accldont c 
his olection, tho senior mombor for Paris, llo had no 
HO far caught, nor did ho ovor so far catch, tho vigour i 
tho groat ronowal as to aohiovo ter.sonoHS ; so who: 
Vorgniaud, presiding, called out “ Rohe.spie.rrip' and who 
thoro was domandod of him (as of every mombor pro.Moii 
in turn) an exact expression of his reu-sons for his vut( 
he lapsed into tho literary vtu'bosity which had suite 

* The jjhnuai i« St. Juei'e. 
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the discussions of the year before, but wbicb were so 
grotesquely out of place upon tbis terrible occasion wben 
tbey could only recall bis older and more consistent self. 
Of what kind must that man have been to bave persisted 
even under tbe spell of tragedy in siicb long phrases as 
these ? The importance of tbe occasion compels me to 
transcribe them. They are commonly neglected and 
very well worthy of remembrance. There is no space to 
give them in full. 

“ I have no taste for long speeches upon selt-evident 
matters. They are of a sinister augury for the fortunes 
of liberty. I have ever made it a special point to leave 
aside the distinctions of logomachy, which only appear 
when there is a desire to evade the logical consequences 
of some recognised principle. I have never learned the 
art of dividing my political existence in such fashion as 
to find in myself two separate functions, that of the 
judge and that of the statesman, I am incapable of so 
outraging reason and justice as to regard the life of a 
despot as being of greater weight than that of common 
citizens, and of putting my intellect to the rack in order 
to save the greatest of criminals from a fate which the 
law pronounces against crimes far less grave, and which 
the law has already inflicted upon his accomplices. I 
will remain inflexible against oppressors, because I re- 
main compassionate for the oppressed. I know nothing 
of tbat humanity which is for ever sacrificing whole 
peoples and protecting tyrants. The sentiment which 
drove me to beg from the Constituent Assembly the 
abolition of capital punishment, is the very same which 
to-day drives me to ask for its special application to the 
arbitrary ruler of my country, and to monarchy itself in 
his person. I have no occasion to prophesy or to conjure 
up future and unknown despots, and I will use no such 
vision to excuse me from striking this man whom I have 
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iloclarod coiiviijtod as has. unilorndy, this Assembly, 
vote for dfiith.” ^ 

Tills is, not in full but in its gist, the long ibsclaratio; 
with which Robospii^rro contiriuod his adhesion to th 
now political forci^, to the (^)inmuno which now wrappoi 
him up, and in whoso fortress ho stood. It would not b 
just to him to nsad into it. nu'ri^ piulantry, as ono can roai 
more pedantry into so many of his disianirsos; still Ick 
would it bo just to cast riilicuh' in such a inoiuunt upo; 
the too violent personal ni)(e which leads in over 
sent once, almost, wit.h tlu^ wiwd “ 1." It was not written 
it was .spoken. JihoUtrie and the sting of a hundroi 
insults; his violent ivud embittered quarrel with politico 
oppoiumts whom ho cortaiidy bolii'Vcil to be moderatoi 
ooinpromisors, and the unmuios of liberty, gave him sulli 
cioub pa.ssion to make this outburst (in the oars of th 
Assembly) apiece of pure rhotoih^ ; anil it is specially to b 
noted that the very same ipiality which lent him hi 
Umacity to priuioplu gave him, whim once ho had depurte. 
from his own jiath, an obstinacy t.o continue in that fals 
direction. He sat down Hushed and angry, having throw 
down a gauntlet at the (Jironde. So one after anotlu; 
the Mountain voted for the dt’putius of I’aris came in 
group naiitou espee.iully rang over the hall in thro 
linos: ‘'1 am not a politician ; I voto for death." 

The long night went on like an iuterminahlo litaiu 
Men passed in and out of the hall to sltaip. to eat. and t 
return. The dawn hridce uneasily, a winter transition int 
a winter daylight. The short day pas.sed and still on 
uftor anothor tho colounul coats moved up from thoi 
bunches to tho triliune, turned round, and addrcssiul thei 
audience: cried in a loud voice: Doatli ah.solute," “ Deatl 
but respite/' *' Banishmt'nl," ■' Impri.Honmcnt," each iu h 
kind. One afti'r another they signed tho mimite of thoi 
declaration, and wont dt>wn the steps again to give wu 

‘ The whole m&j' ho fnoml in tins Mmikur of Jummty nt, 1:793. 
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to tlie next. The second evening came and they were 
still voting. Three hours passed in which the votes were 
unsealed, inscribed, and counted with the most exact 
care, then within, an hour of midnight, before men 
exhausted and almost entered into a world of sleep, 
haunted with the terrors and the presentiments of sleep, 
Vergniaud, his own eyes drooping with the same fatigue, 
read out in his grave and peaceful voice : “ It is with a 
profound sadness that I declare the majority of the 
Assembly to be for death.” 

Very few days remained. The appeal of Louis' counsel 
was rejected. Poor old Malesherbes ^ — short, vulgar, a 
hero — pleaded vainly ; touching all, but achieving nothing. 
The appeal to the people, the last hope of the Gironde, 
was rejected. In the war and the public danger 
it appeared too much like an abdication of power. A 
letter from the King of Spain promising I know not 
what support, or threatening I know not what punish- 
ment, was rejected. 

On the 2 1 st Robespierre sat after the morning meal 
in the household of the Duplays. The youngest of the 
daughters asked him what was toward that the streets 
should be so full of people. He answered that there 
was that doing which she would do ill to see, and bade 
some servant go and shut the great outer door of the 
archway that gave upon the street.^ Louis XVI. went 
by past the house with his gaolers and his priest in the 
lane of a vast and silent crowd. Before the midday 
meal the procession returned along that same Rue St. 
Honor (5 from the great square beyond. The line of the 

Every one should read of the death of this man of the old regime. A 
year later he waited calmly in his garden for his arrest, and on approach- 
ing the scaffold betrayed all the emotions of relief from the tedium of 
living. 

^ This story was told by Lebas, who had it from his aunt. 
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Capctians waH broktni uml tin* lust of t.hc kings wj 
Slink in tlio qnitikliinu of tlio M;uli'loiiu\ 

In Unit (lold nntl ill-lit. lunir was lot. loose the fury i 
tlio govornmonts i)f Kuropo, oloso.d t.lm Noiitralily i 
.England, and sacriiiood tho sympathy of Aiuorica. Wlu 
tho door was nnlookod and I{t)bo.spiorro roappeart 
among inon it. wa.s Lo facti prohloms and a turmoil wide 
ho had in part lot loose, ho that had so oonsistuut 
opposed tb< armed crusade. Tluai a hutnight ai 
Franco far at war with tho whole world.^ 

1 An 


CHAPTER VII 

THE FALL OF THE GIRONDE 

The GirondiiiH wore sirnok and woro falling. They 
novor had bocai Franco, hul, only a Huporb oppoHition, 
opposing tyranny from the vague sky of the ideal. On 
the death of the King, who luul stood fur the positive 
tradition of the nation, t.hey came to a last rally; with 
the spring season they fell Their fall and their aaerilico 
are the other names for the establisluneuit and growth 
of the 'I'error. France resoized luu'solf with violence : 
out of her instinct for united government and for a head 
at Paris came the dc^spotism of Paris over tho depart- 
ments, of tho brain over tho body. 

I have insistiid at sucli length in my last chapter 
upon tho sharp live months of tho struggle that lay 
between the imprisonumnt and the (execution of the 
King, because that, space had transformed Robespierre, 
lie had entered it l.lu) idol rather than tho chief of a 
political nfmoril.y ; he had beim tho cantator of tho 
sacred texts, ])n!a(!hing, thinking himself a man op- 
pressed by the regular forces of government and batter- 
ing from Ixdow, in a hopedess oppositioJi, what were then 
the sure foimdations of the Gironde. Tlio war, which he 
detested, had come. The pabuio whicdi wa.s the common 
enemy ho saw half-allied with tho drawing-room of 
Roland, with what he thought to be nothing but an in- 
triguing (di(pie; Dumourie/. and Rri.ssot wore in his eyes 
tho leadt'.rs of this shameful (jabal. He was perhaps tho 
first at tlu) Jacohin.s, but tho club was still a battlefield. 
Ho had foareil tho 20th of Juno. In August he had 
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an illiterate^ populace, had had, though illiterate, a 
Girondin for its mayor, an excellent, respectable and 
ratEer famous doctor, one Chambon.^ He had resigned 
the incongruous post and Pache had replaced him : Pache 
who had passed from the ministry of war, who felt the 
danger and was angered by the lack of control over the 
armies. That enduring thorn of the Revolution, famine, 
troubled Paris to the disorders of the 25 th : the Jacobins 
meddled with “a republican constitution”; in the last 
days of the month the questions on the situation of the 
army were growing urgent ; little groups threatened 
order in the streets. But as a whole the note of 
February was silence. 

What had passed under the feeble hand of Roland, 
the ineptitude of Beurnonville ^ at the War Office, the 
intrigue of Dumouriez ? There had arisen a combination 
of follies that promised the immediate success of the 
European governments and the overthrow of the Revolu- 
tion. These follies had a common centre ; they proceeded 
from a common but heroic folly, the dehberate theory of 
the Girondins and their refusal to touch earth. That party 
would not move by an inch out of those traditions of ’91 
and ’92, the traditions of pure freedom, which were sacred 
to them in every circumstance, to which they could 
admit no exception even to save freedom itself. All the 

^ It is interesting to mark in the documents the gulf that lay between 
the insurrectionary Commune of the loth of August (lawyers, doctors and 
dons) and that of December which was the practical result of their egali- 
tarian theory and was purely popular. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that there is misspelling in every document issued from the H6tel de 
Ville during the ensuing eighteen months. 

® A curious career 1 He resigned a month after his election and took 
to writing of obstetrics, became an authority thereon, and died, secure in 
that wholly professional reputation, in 1826. 

* Beurnonville is still a kind of byword for inelBciency in the French 
army. I quote from Boursier’s book the famous despatch of the victory 
in which the loss of his brigade was “ One drummer boy : slightly 
wounded : Thumb.” Unused to colonial warfare, the French discover 
nothing but the comic in such despatches. 
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antudt'iitH of Freotloin— tho Imial iuitonomy, tho power ( 
tUo lowiiK and tlio tiupartiiuiiits over (Iioir own resource 
the voluntary nuTuitiiij^^ of the army, lh(» absolute ii 
depondeneo of llio law courts thiuifs nt'i'ossary to the 
pc'i'fect state —they rtdusotl to touoh uiuh-r any pl( 
of omorguiicy. Rotiml tlit% dwiudlino majority of sue 
recaluitranco or pn'possossiou Paris movud uneasily U1 
tlio sea .swolling under a false ealm. 

Questieiis bei^an to bi^ luskoil, tlu^ answers to tlio: 
wore delayed. The cendiiien of the army was douhte 
Was its wastaofi rtiphieed y Hud its distupliuu stood tl 
inae.tien of ties winter/ Had the reinforcements DaiiU 
nrgeil aiul carrieil passed beyond tlie mere vote? Wo 
they in beiuL^ / Hail thi< (tirende, wlie.se wlmbs orood- 
nevtu' abaiiilenetl, hnulint,' them lUuduui.Ljed to the guill 
tine was liberty, luul they ent’ere.eil the harsh docro 
that pre.ssed goods and men for the war? They wo 
the Clovernmiuit, and their an.swers nusint nothing. 

There is this fatality attatdiing to the, we.ak govor: 
ment of a grisat stat.ts whether its fault. s bo thu.se 
an untenable, untimtdy enthusiasm or these of she 
nuuUee.rity, that its disasters catmet but bi\ c.umulati 
and ruacii a c.limux. It has iie power of .slowly retriovii 
its errors: tUo conseijueuet's of its folly lusip up with i 
untauitrullablu rapitlit}', propagating iht'iiiselvuH. So 
wius with the Cfirftntliu.s. All Ftibruary theso gre 
orators, full of tht\ gt«l, stood .Ktt'udfust and {lisdami 
before the menace t»r Paris, wrapped up in a vision 
the Hepublie that should destroy tluj king.s. And Mar 
answere<l all these (piestiuns which they had thoug 
mere faction: which even from tlio mouth t)f l)ant( 
ruturnod from Belgium and almo.st the (enis.sary 
Duinourioj!:, they had refused to treat as a sign of t 
national danger. 

The roll of ovil news came in with the first dn 
of the month; it continued uninterrupted, vastly i 
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creasing till at its cL)SO sliccr lUHicssil.y and tlio iinmin- 
enco of doatli prodneud the Terror, (hi the 3rd Vendro 
rose, on tlio 4t.h the Austrians broke the French lino 
in the north (how wastage had thinned ill), all the 5th 
and 6th Lii'.go the repuhliiian, the one city that was a 
thorough friend in Belgium, ran bodily across the snow, 
men, women, and children, following the French rout, and 
Hying from the old Austrian master, from the charge of 
the Hungarian sabres. At the opening of that wecik 
(Sunday, tho 3rd) Brittany first moved; before its close 
the gathering reaction at .Ijyons reached il.s hea<l ; (ho 
royalists, the failing rich, the unemployed, tho devout, 
all tho onomios of the new and dreadful aspect of tho 
armed Revolution, gave themselves a mayor who was 
a symbol of civil war. Unhappily for the (lirondo, 
every man in France that regrel.ted Brivilege and tho 
King called himself “Girondin.” Ijyons was within a 
few weeks of entrenching against the Uepubli<;. 

On Thursday tho 8tb (all this being still rumour, 
either unknown or casting only a vc.ry vague, unea.sy 
panic before it) Danton and Lacroi.K together challenged 
tho government in the Barliamcnb. “ Tell us exa,ctly 
the situation of tho armies. Kelievo the doubt, s of the 
city.” Then as tho executive resfused to sjaaik, these two 
men, tho comnus.saricis from Belgium, sanl that since tho 
government was silent tlioy would tell tho whole story. 
Lacroix especially, the soldier, striking at tho unsoldiorly 
Bournonville, implored acFion. He described tho break- 
up of discipline in tbe winter, the (piarrola and tho 
doubts of Belgium, tho rags and (ho hunger in tho lines, 
the numbers of an orderly and veteran onoTny rising 
against them continually. 

“You docroed thirty theiisaiid roinfercomont.s. Tho 
army has reeoivod none.” 

And this piece of rhetoric was lusarly true. Congmlsion 
alone could raise all tho drafts needed fur this struggle — 
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a nation of civilians has nuvor uiuha'st.uud what is moan 
by tho losses of an army at tho front. But compulsioi 
wjva odious and iinpossiblo to tho (liroudo. 

This debate rousiu I tho ('omnmno. hfoxt day, Frida] 
and all Saturday tho gnsit bhude Hag ilappod in th 
driving wind from the towers of Notre Dame. Th 
University saw it in the sky, tho .slums of tho lk)ucliori 
saw it; the gunnor.s out by tlu\ Invalidos could not loos 
its little di.staut mark from tluur ndnds. Tho Fauboiir 
St. Antoine down its narrow streets leading to tho rive 
(streota that frame tho (uithudral boyoiul) saw it an 
movud; all Baris began moving. Men went out froi 
section to suction calling for vohmti!i?rs, saying thoro wr 
not a moment, that Baris alone know tho truth, that tli 
provinces would bo too lato. A.s tho unduturmiiio 
{piustiouing crowd gatluired tuitsitlo (.ho Hdtol do Viilo, 
could only lin<l for its orders, liko a pall, tho groat dar 
cloth covering tho face of tho huildiug, anil sowed c 
to it hugely in staring white hstter.s tho woril “Dangor' 
tho luotto that had introdmuul Seplomber, 

Yet a purihms lethargy hung over tho capital, T1 
struots fdled, thoro wore cries for massae.ro in tho Jacubii 
(and tho .Jacobins condomniul tho cries), but no sing 
will impe.llod tho thousands, they could lind no pen 
of attack, they eddied furiously upon Ihemselvus. 

Tho Gironde fuarisd a second Supteiuhcr, aiid kne 
that this time they might, be t.hu vietim.M. Leuvot, n 
a cowardly man, wont to the bravo but cautious IMtk 
by uight and told him that .sonm one at tho Jacubii 
hail (U'iod for " tho purging of tho Barliament.” lYtic 
opened his window and thrust out his hand into tl 
darknos-s. ^‘Nothing will bo done," ho an.sworud; "it 
raining.’^ 

Nor wjii^ anything done of what was fuarod. Sor 
hundreds broke into tho printing oiHcuH of tho Giroiul 
papers and destroyed the pro.sHus. Boino hundro 
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massed imcortainly near the TuilorioH. On the next 
day, Sunday, the lOtli, the (Jimiule still (eared violence; 
in the debate that was the first si.ep t.owards the 
Terror, their bcinchcs on the right w<'re e.inpty, and the 
extremists had no ohsta.clo hotween t.lunn and 
the application of their rouituly. If a tradition may 
bo trusted, Vorgniaud sat there ahmo with a giaait 
empty space about and behind him. making it, his dul y 
to protest oven in that (irisis against the stahhing of 
Liberty; but his protest hal nowlu'.re. For there was 
instituted, towards midnight on that Sunday, tlie hi,;-h 
court that was to be the sword of the Terror: t.he 
Revolutionary Tribunal. The Commuiu^ had put its 
first pressure upon the Oonvention and a united govern- 
ment was begun. 

It was Lindt.'t’s proposal - it might have come from 
almost any part of tlie half-empty hall Only Vergniaud, 
proudly !ind (h'.(ia,iilly sustaimal in its last hour, tlie 
theory of his baud, the pure Ihipuhllc. Ho moved that, 
the voting should be by a roll-eidl <if names. 

“ Wo wish to see who they arc.” he called through I, he 
silence, “that talk of killing Freedom in the name of 
Freedom.'' 

The solemnity of that special voting could not all’ect 
the issue. One man even, des[)erate for a dictatorship 
that should sa,vo tlie connt.ry, opposed the nomination of 
a jury. The Convention dared not go so far. As it 
was, the judges wore to be named by the Convention, 
the jury were (,o be chosen from Paris and the homo 

dopartmonts that was enough despoti.sm even for such 

a momonl,. Before the dawn of Monday the Republic 
had boon given its must un-repuhlican instrument. 

Sprung from the night, and from peril, full of the 
inner (Ire of the Revolution, this tribunal needed but a 
motive power to send it out. against the rehellion and 
against the kings. That spirit of life which was breathed 
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into it at last was tlio (Jrfat ( \uiimif tta'. For tho Grc 
(’t)nnnitti'o wjus to pruvo tho swi>rii..)n.in t^ipahlo of usi; 
Huc'h a swonl. Lt't mo pnraio tho rapid and ov( 
wholmiipi!; month that oroatod itd 

Rvtni tis thoy woro votiut^ tht' ('stahlislimont of t 
court for troiuson V^midi'o had in.'.iitntotl a trihunal 
hur own. and at Machoooul hud mar;sai'rotl Iho ) 
puhlicunH. Tliat was on tin* ovonij!',^; of tin; Sundn 
on tho Tuo.stluy Ihimouritv, liad issued and post 
tlironithout Ih'loiuin ti letter td* revolt which has he 
c.otuleinned hy many historians, i>ut wliieh was not withe 
a grt'ut oxoaiso, nor without its husis of trut.h. It sj 
virtually,"! have faih'd, htit tint reason I have failed 
that you have attempted 1 know not. what insaiui erusa 
nnkiuiwn to military history and lat'king military kne 
hulge. You htive julluip-d the ehurehes, riiUlen u'' 
the peoph^, anti with that refu-cil reintoreemeuts. Y 
haves triesd to makt^ gresU phrases do ties work of inu 
So frightesned was the (tiroiuh' of what the puhHealion 
tluH letter might nuists in I’aris that tins goverunu 
withlndil it atid kept it .s(M-ret for a fortnight.' 

Mi'anwhile thei last and gnnites.t hhev fedl upon t 
critiead espening of the year. A wr ek tdler writing 1.1 
lottur, half in treason, with an alternatives policy in ci 
of fiuhm% but desid'tles.s di't i'nniiietl to win, niuinsur 
aK.saulUsd tho Insight. s etf Ntst'iuvindeii. Onss pirtion 
his army, tho left uinlur Mirsunla,^ fought wdth stubhu 

' As ft fnrt, the rs’VDluUetiftry irUusatit, tiii'iif.th iltn'ti'i'il im March 
diet rsest hcjjln MlUesK till Ajail a, sutd litrU im t-ttnp uttlil tlm ('utiiisii 
of I'liUUss .Stifo.ty hjul iictiu ftatiu’d. 

^ It wfti not luildinliftl in fariw till Mtso'li Out it w;et {Minted 
over BniMMilrt on March ta, tie* day U wbm wriJii-si : ftnm wldch 
esruitftm'.y in dnics it i« ftrf.tucti llmt tstiio'inru’* wtvi ivircaity kcfj.itiu tt, f 
0{U'ii for lil« hitcr hotmyal. Hn lu» w*ei, um i.» junvi *i liy tihi {sultlidiiiij? 
li'tter to ft iiritclfnimthoi ; laif hi .tm ouim ti'U'ct ihut ti n-iic 

tho {^<ivormin-nl in I'ari** nn catly m Sin- js,!}i. 

* Miranda, a i'oriivian, was valiant I'Vrjj fur tiiat valiant ndxtiin 
tho Imlinua &ud tho Bjiftniftitl. Ho wait uolltlttg hut a auhlior of fortu 
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ness; it "was opposed to tlio massed battoiios of tlio 
Austrian right whoro tho young Princo Charles was 
making his lictitious reputation at the head of tho 
strongest position in tho held. For seven hours Miranda 
broke himself without support or reserve u]) tho slopes 
of tho hill and against the eonceiil rated lire. It may or 
may not have been tho truth that Dumourioz was 
sueiiossful upon tho right ; ^ it is (jertainly true that ho 
hated Miranda, that he had put Miranda upon the left 
with insuhieiont forces and that on Miranda’s retreat he 
was himself compelled to fall back from tho village that 
he was disputing. 

Tho retreat was conducted without disorder, T)u~ 
mourioz had made up his mind to trcaison. For a 
fortnight he parleyed easily with tlui enemy, taking 
them into his conhdeiico, and turning them into a kind 
of allies. 

During that period of doubt and fury, tho Convemdon, 
still Girondin by its majority and buwilderotl, turned 
upon Danton. The one man who might have Hav(ul (.he 
unit-y of l-ho Convention and who was willing to have 
made a buckler for the Girondins pa.ssed on (.he ist April 
through a lire of taunt and invectavo that drove him for 
tho moment into a frenzy. 

It was upon that complex aTid perilous situation — tho 
government known to be feciblo, losing its majorily ; tho 
si.rong(!st man on the Ijoft suspecl.ud of complicily wil.h 
a doubtful general; tho Commune, crying oul. loudly 
against tho inoflie.ienc.y of the (executive and willing l,o 
give almost any blow anywluiro so that it could sl.riko 
energy into tho conduct of allairs— -it was uptui such a 


fought; for Guatomultt, eiiliutod with tho rnvdiitionary Frunrh iirmloB, 
roturnecl to South Anioriua and hulpud tlio rulxOllonfl. Ho was Uikon 
by tlu) Spiiniai'dH and diod hi prlnoti at Ciidi'/. in i.SK't. 

' Tlu) ovidtjuoe ovon on that plain point is not convinoiug. Tlie most 
favourablo to Dumourioz is tho account In Ida own momoirH. 
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wrlttfr that thoro ft'll thn nnwK of Dutnonriu/.' troaso 
Ho li:ul gono ovt'r t,o thn onniiy, dtispuiring of t] 
Ui'vohition, His army had rt'fu.sotl t,o follow; uvoii tl 
thrro (u'rmau sju-akino ovor whom the youi 

Due d(^ Chartros hopotl tti oxendso siuno iidhiouco, In 
ronuiiiu'd loyal 

'I'ho supntmo peril of rovolutiouury Frauoo has ho( 
variously plaerd hy historians at. si'vituI dat.cs; it li 
I'tH'U pluft'd at the crisis of curly Scptcndicr ’92, wb 
Brunswick hail turnctl (he position of (ho Argonnu ai 
was inarc.hinj^ upon Baris; hut at that tinio wiutur w 
on the sido of the I'ronch. and Brniiswiidds army w 
hut a vanguard of (ho great wars. It has boon plac 
at the fall of Vuloncicnnos in iluly '(>3 : but at that tir 
tho Terror was alive; a ilietator.-.hip (Compelling armi 
and raising men daily by regiments out of the grout 
I would rather put. it. at (his moment, of Diunourii 
I reason. 'Bhe <Tisis hail in it something moral, me 
dangerous than auytliing that preceded or (uuno aftt 
it was evident that thi.s great cavalry .soldier, a man foi 
long time not withmit liopt' of glory in the rovolutumn 
cariH'r, had .shrngged his .shonldors, despairud of doi: 
anything more with ,mch »ovies as tho I'Voue.li hiul bo 
»‘<xluoed to And had tiionght tho nation itself dostroyod 

There was something of tliat despair over the town 
Baris. Thoru was not in France one Body apparently tl 
was rmuiy to take up vigorously and to orgauiso t 
immudiato nece.ssitii's of tine national defence. T 
governmmit to whom that duly fell wi‘ru a group 
men embedded in a violent tpmrrel with tho capil 
afraid that at any moment an uliortive iiisurruetien li 
that of the Kith of March ought turn into a ma.s.sai 
like that of the previous September. The one man tl 
hud in him the power of organisation and the cmupiori 
energy to (dTee.t the tran.sformation that was need 
Danton, was for tho moment at tho ban. He bad 
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turaod IVoui Bolgium as t.lio apologist of Dumourioz:, 
never doubting of his loyalty, (hitorniiiiod to pr(!Sorvo tho 
only soldier loft to the (iounl.ry ; ho had hut barely 
escaped from tho storm of tho ist of April when tho 
treason of Dumoiirioz was known in Taris. Jt soonual to 
overwhelm him. 

It was a fe.atnro peculiar tf) tho Revolution tna'ii in 
those niomonta of paralysis that, until its wludo work 
was done, unsuspected springs of ema-gy were mivor 
wanting to it ; it had the jtowur of resnrree.tion. Thoi-o 
lay always beneath the altornal.e frigidit}' and chaos of its 
public a national force which co\ild not but express itself 
somowlioro, now through the (■onimune, now through tho 
Parliament, now through a crowd. It is tliis permanent 
gift of self-creation Avhi(di has done most to haul to tho 
Revolution in the eyes of tho Prunch its legend of the 
fatal and tho superhuman. 

In this April, when tho Coimnuno had notlung to 
suggest, when the (U'owds had abandoned tho Htroets, 
when Paris was d(5.sertod, and the Parliament liopu- 
lossly divided, it was out of that divided .Parlia- 
ment that tho life.-giving thing was to come. And 
it is typical of the imiawsonal forces which <lrove these 
men in spite of thomsidves that tho two staUiKinen wlio 
on tho 5th and 6th of April created tho Committee 
of Public Safety came from opposing sides: each a 
momber of violent parties which <»ne would have 
thoiiglit interloclusd and nu'r(!ly wrestling, and made 
useless hy the violence of their struggle. It was Isiuird, 
tho Ml Ginnidiii, that propo.sod ; it was Tauten tliat, hy 
his support, carrietl tho propo.siti(ni to form the great 
cornmittoo, and wlien it was formed, France had Ixssn 
given a centre, an organ of national will, tliat, in changing 
forms, was to load at last twelve Inmdrt'd thousand men 
past the frontiers and on into tho capitals of tho kings. 

It is astoni.shing how little Robespierre cither said 01 
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did in tho short two iiumths t.lnit freutcil this dinlatorshr 
upon tho ruins und uuavo.hv folltiwiu'^ liouis’ (^xisnitior 
Ih* proju)sos nothing, ho doos iiKthiri'j^; tsvtui his staiuliii 
(piarrol with thti ('droudins is oarrii'd on with h'ss pei 
tiuaoit-y and in a kliul »'t Ittuvilclcrmcnt.. ll(i dors uc 
know' himsolf; umi, nut run us fin* oritioism was wdion i 
w'as nuuio, in* ^ivos support to tin* act’.usat ion of Istiidorct 
that tho approu(di of dain^or roudi'rod him siloiit. Wit 
Uu* makini' of tho {’ommiltoi* td’ Pithlit*. Safoty ho ha 
notiiin^ whatKouv<*r t.o tlo. 'I'ln* hamuuTiinjj u\it of tl 
now weapon, tht^ vahu* of tho dehat t*. passeil him hy an 
Hoonind meanin^dess to him, as tlu' m't iou of a soulpU 
would pass hy a man wholly iLpioruni of tho arts; yi 
this muvly (*reatod thino in whose makiuij^ ho had doi 
nttthinj^ was t.i> ho tho prinoijial instrument of his fm 
domination. Oins) it w‘as made ho watohod it, prosst 
upon it, at hist entered it, and with the despotic power 
f^avu its meiuhers, abusing somewhat tho puhlio illusu 
us to his domination of it, it was us a momluir of tl 
Ckimmiltou of Puhlio Safety that, a year after, ho pt 
toiuled to ndi* Franeo. 

'riiu Yoto W!us taken and a Utile body of niiu^ nu: 
dobating in seorot, linkt'd closoly hy common lahou 
alonti iiiHtruotod ujsin tin* w'ln'lt' situation of tho oounti 
began to change anil ciuialiso tho conrso of tho revel 
tiunary Hood. Why was that datn tho origin of a ni 
thing; tho gate of the Terror, and, for that matter, 
tho victories? Poe.a\iso tho nnmnmt the (’ommitteu Vi 
formed it wus iiasvitahlu that power should concontn 
in its hands, and in dovidoping my thoWH t>f tho fa 
position whioli Uohospiurre oanm to otuuipy in the Sti 
I irumt describe the naturu of this despotism whoso advt 
I have called inovitahle. 

When a country is hy tradititm centralised, that 
•when it has gut rid of class govornmont, when tho o( 
noction botwoon tho citizen ami govonunont works diruc 
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along known channoks, whoso (liro(!t.ion is dolinod not by 
custom but by law and whi(di convorgo to ouo sonrco 
of authority, it is ovidont that whalcvor nanio you givo 
to tho chiofs of tho burcauoraciy, (hoso chiefs will bo tho 
truatocs of Govornment. Gontralisation do.manda too 
vast an army of olllcials and too strict a dist:i}>liiio to 
permit of indirect prtissuro by tho rich upon this or that 
part of tho machine. It is highly ropr(;soutativo, i(.s 
porsonnol is drawn from every clas.s, it proU'cts jmhlh; 
iiitcrosts: but it is abs(dute. You may surround tlu^ 
institution with cau^ful safeguards, you may have (as 
you have in modern France) a social spirit which puts 
that groat machine into the hands of unamhitious, 
devoted, and similar men ; or it may happen, as it has 
happened once or twi(!0 in the military crises of tho 
nation, that genius and cniative power seize upon it, 
making its mastery more evidcuit, more picturescpie, and 
for tho moment more useful. But whatever it is that 
holds tho thrtiads at tho (iontre, that thing, pa.ssively or 
actively governs Fratice. 

An Englishman will understand this fortiign (iondil.ion 
more easily if he considers the vaguer forces that deter- 
mine tho fortunes of his own country. Make (tertain that 
a spirit is leavening tho public, schools, or that some philo- 
sophy has captured tho universities; appreciate tho tone 
in which tho rich talk of tho lutw rich whom they have 
to assimilate; hoar the dtscisions of tho few men who 
control our pri'-s.s, and you have arrived at a knowledge 
of what turn tho whole Empire will take. 

To leave this metaphor, whic.h miglit ])rove a source 
loss of conviction than of irritation, and to return to tho 
nature of the Govornnumt without which the French 
would feel they had lost their civilisation, consider in 
what necessity the Committee of I’uhlic Safety arose. For 
more than six months France hud hcc.n in tho hands 
of the foeblost of guvornmonts. Until tlio fall of the 
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monarchy there was, hmvevur mm^h wo talk about tl: 
King's lu'-iug a }trls'>iu*r ur about t.ho lic.oiieo of tl 
Jacobins, a (hilinite governing power in the 'ruiltn-io.s, whic 
power gave its orders to the whoh^ mae.hinery of Pranci 

iiuhnul it was luM'aust^ that piwor was so (bdinitc -co] 

tn)lled the arndt's, appoint mi tlu^ uilnnuistration - ai 
because it was so paljiably oppo.sed to the national spii 
that an arnuul attack had ti> lu) nuuii^ upon it. Wh; 
could not lu'. abolished by a vott« had to fall on the isst 
of a battle. Wht'n it was gone, and after l.ho sho 
inbudinle of vigotir which Danton presided, and who 
name is Vahu}', tins armies iiuleed continued to proto 
Rram’.e from invasion, Imt the Indd of (ht‘ (lovernmt'ut ov 
the nation wa.s failing, d'he t 'oust it ut ion of ’(;i wa.s d 
signed ft»r a time of poa(u*. Liberal, almost Ameiham in i 
])rovision for local autonomy, it gave no mac.hiiuuy for tl 
binding tjf thtj faset's of t.hti nation, or for sending it 
a mass again.st the teueny. Moreover, lhi> energy of tl 
(tirondiiiB was taken np in an ine.e.ssant defenee again 
the great capital that surromuh'd and wotdil oppress t 
minority of the Parliament. 'I'he, ministry of liolai 
was unable to command its gent'rals, to levy its ta-Vi 
to compel the enlist nueit of reinforctuneuls ; the rust 
had btum the breaktlown t)f March. 

Ikirhap.s the best (nddeneo of the anarchy of t 
situation was the state, of mind in whitdi nnm had liv 
tlirongh the 9th and luth of that month. Wen 
Paris rise? Would Uuwe bt» a jnas‘.at;re? Of when 
That all the.se (pnsstions had been askisl was sulHcid 
proof that as there was no goveirument to e.nfortu) t 
levies and nmnitions, so Uuwe was no pewer stro 
enough to prevent a repcstition of Septcndier. 

Now in April with the fortimtitm of tins two (sigir 
of the Tormr, the Ib»volntionary Trilnmal aiul the Oe: 
mittoo of Publie Safety, this anareliy ended. The Ten 
was not an anarchy, it was a despotism ; the appreciati 
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of that truth is the appreciation of the latter revolution. 
It was more than a dospotisin —it was a military dic- 
tatorship. For two mouths t.ho nine men who hacl beoai 
given such ample powers had passing through their 
hands tho nomination of all oflujors, the reports of all 
spies and agents, tho aouounts of all tho ar.sonals and 
depots, tho establishment of all tho munitions of war. 
They wore supposed only to survey and to cheek ; tlu^y 
very quickly bocaiuo the only pos.sible government. For 
it was they that saw with tho clearest vision the extrenu^ 
peril of tho nation, and it was known that they alone 
could approciat.o tho sitaiatimi of Franco. So rapidly 
did their power grow, in those two months, that I 
would oven go so far as to (uill them tho authors of tho 
weakening of tho Farliamont; they thought it a last 
resource for tho strongthouing of tho nation. For it 
sooms to mo that tho report of tho 29th of May, in 
which tho oommittoo sifted and oxpo.sod tho breakdown 
of tho national forces, was the tnuupel.-call whiesh led to 
tho mutilation of tho Oonvontion three days later. I 
would fix tho roOTU whort) Dantou and his colhiaguos sat 
organising the bcgiuning of tho luitional defoueo, and 
tako it as tho point of view from which tho distorted 
accident of tho insurrection of tho 2nd of Juno falls into 
porspoctivo. 

Side by side with that hidden but fimdamontal 
power, trailed on tho last quarrels of Paris and tho 
Gironde. Tho Girondo, seven days^ after tho formation 
of tho committee, s(snt Marat beh)ro tho Hovolutionary 
Tribunal. Tho Revolutionary Tribunal was Parisian, and 
acquitted Marat. 

On tho 15 th, Pacho, tho Mayor of I’aris, road at 
tho bar of tho Oonvontion a demand on tho part of 
tho Commons for tho removal of twenty-two Girondin 

^ 13th of April, by 220 to 92. But over a hundred mombors of th« 
Kadical Loft wore away on minaion to the armies. 
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(lupufit'H ; on tlui iHtli tho t’mjuuimn dt'clarud itsc 
insiirnn'f iiiiuiry that. is. iu> rr.spunsiblu to tl 

National Parliaiumt , hot takin:^ order aiul ctum.sol 
it I'hesu. A ioi>nth tlu' twu ferees fui't'd inudi otlu 
'I’lunh witli tiio (>r May. wi(li tht\ in of tl 

warm siausou suul the. tUoveriut^ of '03, tlu^ tlirondo tli 
had mad** siu’h a stout hat.tlo for legality 

It. was on tho 17th of May that tlio t ’tounnma unit 
its armed fi>ret', e.hoso a oomTal for it, and prepared f 
aulion. Tho (tintiuhi e.ounttu'ed (still meetiusjf anus wi 
laws) by naming, n{>xt day, a eommittet* of twtdvo th 
should rtsporl upon tin* ilhapilitit'.s (snnmitletl !)y tho tow 
Tho (UtmmiUtui r(*ja)rle<l openly that tho (timmnno w 
(■onspirin|.j a^^ninst tlio wdiolt^ systion of national repi 
Huntation, it. th'mandtMi an iuereased ^niard for tho Pari' 
munt, and it arrusttnl H<>rh**rt whi*'h wa.s lilu^ arrusti 
tho (kimmun*^ in tlu* Ih'sh. On tiu* 25th Lsuard. from t 
(diair, I'ose lu*ftirt> a mas.s of ptditionaries (who were .still i 
mauding tho distuissul or ah.sti'ut ion *>f tho l.wtmty-tw 
and ttrie*! with doom in his deep voleo : "If tho natioi 
reprosontatum h(s ttuielu'd, I ti'll you in tin* namo of 
J'Vanct^ that mt'U will .soon ho hioking along tho ban 
of tho river to fmil if Pari.s had ev*fr .stood by tln^ Soin 

Nothing after this e><uld .save the intigrity of t 
rarliammit. Tho (’oummnts, fr*nn a eominon aiul fnrir 
onomy, lau'amo an onemy spee.ially mt'iuuH'd and iusultc 
within a wook it, luul bndu'u it.s opptnient. 

Tho story of that day of ruv«dt, thteigli Itohe.spiai 
luiuKolf app(*arud in it so litths, moril.s tho tolling, hir 
was tho victory of hi.s party. 

Disiustor upon di.sastur, tho vi(‘.toriouH nmre.h of t 
Vondoans, tho bo.sieging of VHh'neieimo.s (tlui host f 
tress), culminated in Urn explo.sion at Lyttn.s and t 
mossaoro of tho Jacuhins in that town; tho nows of t 
reached Paris on tho morning that the (Jonvention v 
attacked- 
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i\lrca(ly, Uiroo days bcfon^, mobs bad moved aj^^ainst 
it, bad broken its doors, bad mixed with tbo Assembly, 
voting with tbem in a farei(ad turmoil, and crying out 
against tbo insult onbred to tbo city by tbo Government’s 
action in arresting Herbert. Tbo irregular commil.teo at 
tbo Eveclu* bad, partly by tbreats, partly by ruse, pro- 
duced an a])parent unanimity among tbo sections. A 
cbanco soldier that bad never yet been a soldier, llan- 
riot,^ was at tbe bead of 120 eaunon, and led tbo few 
bundrods of arnK'.d men that, ap^nuinsd in tbo tsourt of 
tbo Carrousel on tbe morning of (lie end of Juno. 

There was a long eonuidy played before tbo Parliament 
accepted its bumiliation. Ib'ratdt do Socbelles, tbo 
Speaker, proposed to go out and nuiot and parley with tbo 
enemy; thirty members of tbe Mountain sat unmoved 
upon bis loft, and saw dcillle before tboin tbo uncertain 
hundreds of tbe Convention. They knew that a capitu- 
lation could bo tbo only end. In tbo Carrousel, under 
tbo sunlight, Ilaiiriot at tbe luiad of tbo troops reiterated 
tbo plain demand of tbo extremists of the city for tbo 
(lostructlon of tbo Gironde: '‘You iiavo no orders to 
give. Hand over to tbo pooj)lo tbo victims they have 
demanded.” 

Tbo Convention did not imnu'diately return to debate 
upon its own bumilial.ion. it [lassed through tbo ccaitro 
of tbe palace to llui terratu) overlooking tbe garden, as 
tbougb to find help from tbo Nal.ional Guard that were 
massed in tlio distance, and whoso doubtful attitude 
might, bad there been suilicient determination in tbo 
Parliament, have been converted into a <lefenco of that 
body. They re-entored tbe theatre to bud it invaded by 
tbo crowd in arms, and then necessity compelled thoux 

^ An iiTfignlnr fipptiititnx-nt, jiurnly jiojiuhir. irniiriot wuh ono of the 
few leadOTrt of tho Hovuhition that Imil no pretonHion to hirth or Inl.torn. 
He had boon firat u Hcsrvant, thou a phiyor in village faira. Ho waii a 
drunkard, and very couragooua. 
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to tlu5 Kolf (lost met iuii frnm wliicU tlu^y never rais 
theuiHolvos till the fall of K<»bi-Mjui'rn*. 

With the pujiulai't^ (»ii tlus luniehes bosi 

them (oven votin;^), with ilu* I’rr.sidt'iit siiLji^iwting naiii 
to bo adilod or cuni’i-Uod. tho ( 'tuuniittfo df 'I'wt^lvo v 
brokon and tho t.wontv two dt'pntirM that, the t'omimi 
had oontinually dt'maudt'tl wma' voted mulor arrest. Soi 
had alroatly been willing to resign; others, likt^ Lanjnin; 
tho Breton (a. man proud td' his uunaories), had iufloxil 
runiaiued at their ptest, detitting themselvies as nuuulua’s a 
linibs of tho Beopli', part of tin' .sovereign, an indivlsi! 
portion of the gt-ueral rule. Other.s hud ihul. But cm 
KUggeHti«)n to mitigate the full t'vil of that ilay had be 
made and luul failt'd. Ibuit on had prt>po.sed him.suli 
ho.stage; tho Conimuin^ had even bet*n willing to oi 
luH Hoeurity for tht^ live.H of the. niemlter.s that wore ( 
pellod a .similar number of their own leadens. And t 
also shoubl Ini remarked, tluit though the (liromlo v 
Hatu'ilhusl, no one dareil go beyond llui propo.sit.ion tl 
they .shoubl remain under nrre.st. in tht'ir own hou.se.s. 

Neverthtile.sH. in .spit<' of all tlui mitigaliouH wlv 
Hurrounded the fate t)f the (tirojide at that mumi'nt, 
wtiH t'.vubmt that, the Parliament had eonseuted It) p 
under a yuko. It tlid many gri'at thiiigH after that; 
saved tho unity of the nation; it maybe .said to lu 
led tho army in tho person of it.s deputites on mi.s.si 
It o.staliiiHhed a hundretl of tln^ national in.stitiitit; 
ospuinally the great Hohotils ; it reglslert'd thsit e.ouHti 
tien whie.h was nevtir put. in foret', but whie.h sur 
marks tho mo.st e.ompUUts Hebeuui of deiuoe.rae.y. It ^ 
the Ounventiiin that, made modern Fraiutcs, and Naptib 
did nothing savti defend and tirguni.sti it.s work ; hut 
spito of all thin it lived for a year in Hf'rvitude. '} 
Committoo, and Hichi by mdu with tho Committe.o, f 
tho lIorbortiatH, tlu'n the Territr, and at last in a fash 
lioboapiorro, ruled it. 
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With, tho 2nd of Juno onco inoro R()l)csi)iiirro in* 
croasod, as, by a kind of fatality, lie increased regularly 
with every groat day of the Kovolntion. 

Tho arrest of the Girondins and the evident failure 
of tho Convention, was so prolit.ablo to the Jacobins, 
and thoroforo to Robespierre, that ho is ri'ganled with 
too general a consent as in some part its aul.lier. It 
was so evidently tho <‘,lose of his two years’ battle with 
tho Rolands, and setuned so complete a revenge for tho 
insults of tho preceding antumn that many s«‘.e him 
planning it. That is a misreading of history, Robespiorn^, 
through the whole of April and May, continued his speeches 
upon tho most abstract mat.tiu’s. Mvory time indeed that 
Paris growled at tho remaining power of tho (lironde, 
Robespierre at onoo took up her complaint and urged their 
retirement. lie was ready to bo tho organ of the Jacobins 
in insisting upon tho paralysis that (ho twent.y-t.we laid 
upon tho counla'y, and he was cspciujilly himself when he 
argued against Danton’s atl.ompt to conciliatio (ihcm. Rut 
he did not go to the Kvf^chc, ho gave no orders, and he 
could furnish no suggestion save (.hat of “ a moral in- 
surrection ” against men who hail for months resisted tho 
open throat of massacre. 

It was (ho Commit(.oc (hat permitt.od or made tho 
2nd of June; (ho Oommi(.(.ee was already (die oxecudvo, 
stronger even than tho Gommune. And this the wliolo 
character of the day proves. 

Tho insurrection had in it some(hing unreal ; Paris 
did not really move. Robespierre (;ho younger said more 
than ho meant when ho marvelled at “a hundred 
thousand undiir arms and no blood spilt.” Tho supremo 
folly of the Gironde aTul of (dicir fiU.ilo Twelve in sending 
Marat to tho Revolutionary ’Irihunal and to triumphant 
acquittal, their blindniiss in arresting llerhert for an 
attaiik upon their parley in the Peru Duchesne, would 
not in itself have done tho work. In this great city of 
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tihn'c-ipiarti'rs <>f a smuIs, of 2^)0. ouo luon, it m£ 

bo (luubt.<'«l if 5cHa> nirt. ill t ho S'-otiunH uu tho nigl 
that, (lotunniufd iIk- iiistirn-rt ion uguinst ihu Parliainor 
But Baris im-rt hml agtaanl with Baris aotivo. T1 
(^numittou also saw tliat Fraiit'o muh'r tho (lirondo h 
upon; it oouhl not forboar to save tho country in spibo 
tho law. 

It may bo nskotl in what way (ho fall of tho (Broiu 
lidt Robi'spiorro higher than it found liini. It was I 
leaving to tlu^ .laoobins the iniliativo in pun* politics. T1 
groat (uJinmitteo would ord<*r tho armies and tho arrosi 
but upon all tho ginioral legi.shuion tif the monu'iit it w 
tho club of tho Uuo St. Hoiuin* that Ird the dobatijs ar 
framoil tho laws. From that, datt^ it dictated them 
tho Barliamont. Ntiw Robespierre was thl^ lumd of tl 
e.lub, its e.hiof exponent; and tlm ratnilie.at ions which tl 
sooioty .sent out throughout France met in his hands 
were known to lit' uuih'r his central inthn'iuui. This 
is which explains tho innumerable letters and appiui 
whic.h begin from that uumient to ucimmulato in tl 
house of Duplay; he was tho moral head of an orgauis 
tiou that held the country by a tlmm.and local throai 
Separate from and .supi'idor to that organisation had stoi 
the authority of tho I’arliarntml., anti when, with t' 
olimination of tho twunty-twt>. the Barliament sank, t 
Jactibins assumetl control of all save tin' executive of fc 
Revolution. They drafted tho new fuutlamontal la\ 
they robtairsod the doluUes of the Cknivuntien, they I 
camo tho arena. 

An example of tho change may ho found in Ktibt 
piiirru's " Duclaration of the Right.s td' Man." It h 
hoon nothing but an aeadomio e.Nsay a hoc weeks bofoi 
ho had made no attempt to turn it into a bill, it h 
doliglitod tho Jacobins as a literary rather than a pediti* 
otTorfc ; but after tbe 2 nd of June, wlien the now cunstit 
tion was disouH.sed, this us.say bucanio a code. 
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And tlioro wjis that other force always helping' 
Robespierre : helping him now. Earis took for her 
permanent ensign a name which had been mixed longest 
with hors, the name of the man who had led in ])hras(\s 
her attack upon the Gironde, the name whic.h the Gironde 
itself liad consented k) reganl us that of its principal 
enemy. And hence Robespierre becomes, as it w('re, the 
title of unity; the Insul under which men looke.d for the 
resistance to Dshiralism, and tlu^ consisUmt landmark to 
which the Republic turiusd in the lionus de.fonco of that 
unity whi(di it made during (he ensuing year. 

And ho on his side began to waladi with more k(mn- 
noss the growth of his po])ularil,y from the imnuMiso to 
the universal. He gave himself a masi.er, cons(inted I.0 
attune overylhing he did to Ihis pidjlics ri'pntat.ion, and 
served almost ubject.ly his own hunger fora popular naTuo. 
It is charact(n’istic of him lus'o, as in his whole career, 
that ho hesitated before action; rather pormitlcd action 
to bo thrust upon him. Tins [ires.snro was irrosisdble. 
On the eve of the insiirroction his two friends, his foro- 
riinnors, St. Just and Gouthon, eutcn’e.d the Commitl.ei) of 
Ihiblic Saftity.^ lie himself for seven weeks more sat 
watching from wilhoul., recusving the r( 5 porl,s from (JuJr 
lips, and ready when the door was cpiil.o opened to him, 
to enter. 

It is of interest to note the manner in which (ho 
pressure was exorcised. Tliroughout the month of Juno 
ho dobat.cs, crituuKos, judg(!S the now const.itut.ion, whitjh 
was to have boon put in force with the cessation of t,ho 
war. That const, itution was an instrumont of tho gravest 
importance. It was takciu to ho tho final pact hotwuen 
tho nation and tho Revolution, to bo tho final work of 
democracy. Thoro has boon raised against it tho com- 
plaint that it was drawn up in a few days as a momen- 
tous expedient in order to appease the anger of tho 

^ Added with throe othors U» tho original nine on May 30. 
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depart im'iits whoso memh.*rs had hofii ox|'eiluil uml w! 
w'uru already nrmini^ t»» atiaok I’uris: this ophuuii h 
thrown it into sonu* routfinpl and nt’td'‘et., hut, it is fal 
This const itutii'H. whioh, if it ho (-xainiu.Ml, will bo fou 
to Im as e.omplute^ a moihd of domoe.ru<-y as that, of a 
of tho wa'Slorn slatt'S i»f Ameriea, was the labour of 01 
six luoiith.s iu eomniittei', it- was Imt. thti last forms a 
half a Hei>ro of addituuud <daiises that w'eru the result 
the crisis, aiul ttven these wtcat nothin-' new iu charact, 
tht'y were only tht^ reiteration «>f jn-ineiple,-: already dot 
mined, hut with rei^ard to wlneh the revult of N’orman 
of Lytuis, of lUtrdeaux, netu'ssitate«l a more uniplu; 
declaration. 

Durini' these d«d»ates Robespierre took on an atiiti 
of cen.stu’ which no one withstood, uuil which wa.s w’ltii 
to tlie acce.ssiou of power the fall of the tJiroudu 1 
brought him. Hti was not iu opposition; on the coiiln 
tlu) (t, institution was so full of his own spirit, of 
Jacobin e.ssuy. tlml hti hml no motivtt to tie anytli 
hut applaud his daily .speech with its daily reservati 
doidtlH. ami ruvi.’dtius pifttei just untl cleur-sightetl) 
but the iimre evidently an iulv> rtisenu'Ut, Hii opjx 
just Ht) nmtdi as a niau may who htis no purpese 
opjKising at all, and by tliat at'tion heirtiytsl his uu»l 
Tho whohi w'as judlefial, cadtu, and ptnluntit; iu tho 
Jacobin tratlititm. 

Dill HoulVnsn sugge.st tliat thii inviolability of re 
HOntativoH was a danger ? Rohespiimre doteuiled that 
violability with every cireunmtiuieti oi' eanMul rease 
and deference to UoutVron’H age: eulltsl him ’‘Its d 
voillard,” and strung o\it at. imniensii Urngth all 
arguments in favtjur of inmiimity with which the 
atitutional lawyers of this oeuntry had previdod 
Rovolutien. 

Did tho Dominittoo suggest that the ele('.ter.M of r 
ooinnmno couhl be called itigether at any time b} 
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demand of a certain number among tliom ? Robespiorro 
gave bis reasons for bxcd dates alone being retained, and 
when there was a feeling in the committee in favour of 
“arbiters” — chance judges chosen by the parties to settle 
commercial disputes — Uohespierre demanded regular 
magistrates; and the spring of all those proacdiings, petty 
amendments and essays was Ids determination to press 
upon the Committee ; to establish his mastery by 
reiteration. 

The time was propitious. There was but one man 
that could have been to him at that moment, not an 
adversary indeed, but a rival, and Dan ton a man of wide 
view and therefore wit.h no following, a man who was so 
bent upon the danger, the civil war and the invasion as 
to be consumed with action, was failing. TIio great 
fatigues were falling upon him Avith the full summer, and 
ho lot drop out of Ids hand the lever of government 
which ho had now twice grasped -in the August of the 
past year and now in this April— a man so evidently 
made to govern that every one was glad when he con- 
sented to command. Nut only was ho failing in political 
activity, turned inward upon himself, dragged back by 
the memories of his wife, and (full of her last advice) 
preparing a second marriage, but lie liad also in him a 
distaste for political speeches. Robespierre, “ whom his 
congregation asks to speak and who speaks continuously," 
filled up and occupied all the scene. In a time which 
still had a passion for hearing its dogmas assorted, re- 
asserted, developed, declaimed ; before an audience that 
by the accident of the Jacobin organisation hold tlio 
nation, and that was just so near to juodiocrity as to 
demand sermons, ho hold his pulpit and professed. In the 
vigorous and oxaggoratiid phrase of Michelet, “Danton 
looked at the perpetual movement and tremor of those 
jaws and felt that they were eating him up." 

The result was certain. On the loth of July tho 
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I’onunltttH' that is. Ihuituu ; in a h)rtmglit 

tlm iu*\v CitmuiiiliH' was nuuunl uiul luihi-.spuu'rc was a 
juoinhi'r of it. 

Tills was thf ri'siilt whifh Unho.sjticrrc’.s watching for 
all this whih', his ]»rr::aiiLj up>>u tho hours uf irovcrn- 
inout hy a t'ujnhituilion ul iiu.i.'.f i-u.m' uiul vioilauiiu, liis 
nuniutou}'. his ji'>j>ularii v uiul his ropisitnil) vcrifuul sus- 
piuiitus, hatl drawn frotu iho I’arliaiurnf . By a curious 
fatality the ilatt! nf his fUtry into tho Commit, teas was 
exactly a year to a ilay h’dori' the immumt that, throw 
him from power. 

'I’horu is very little truth in his fimtontion that ho 
oiitorrd with reluciaiuM' upon the rr.sponsihililios of power, 
llo was proposril hy a man fully in his roufuli'ni’o, 
lhoroUf,dily his friend; a man wins a h-w days biU'orc and 
a few days later, was to apjiear as his priueip.d supporter in 
tlie atVair of Custine, llo entered it as tlm only mciuhur 
who would under the eireumr.laneo,'; he supported hy at 
least two other memhers, salr'hle\, t'oiithon and St. . lust, 
what was called witdi some e\ay,erai ion. t he. 'I'riumvirato. 

NeVt'rllude;-s. when he sai<l that he was reluetaut to 
take oiUe.n in the circumstunees ol the Tm’ror (and uudor 
tlio immediate mimiory of the death ol .Marat), it< was not 
a hypocritical speee.h ; it was tlm expre.Nsion o! something 
t.hat certainly always lay in his mitul tin' desire to bo 
freu to criticise, to exereise a sovereignly wludly moral, 
and the iustinct that his powt'f lay in oppo.sitioii. Ho 
was iudcod uhlu for a year to htiild up the lomulationH of 
positivo action, hut his very lihre told him the whole 
timu that such an clVort. on tlm part oi such a man an ho, 
could not rinally Kucceud. 

I have Huid that Ihuiton, woariod. already ill, opproK.sod 
by tho feai'H and fe.vorish he.at which wi're mixed up with 
tho |.(rowin}.( 'rurror, had slipped trom government.. Ho 
had UHi-d this great instrument of the arbitrary Com- 
mittoo which covered all Franco with a huuklur, on- 
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forced unity and fed the arinioH, doiiijr its work as piti- 
lessly as a coiupioror or as the devastations of nature. It 
was in his cliaraettu, its great eiuirgies and its necessitios 
for repose, to let drop almost at the moment of its crea- 
tion the levers of the thing ho had made. His heart was 
troubled. The imprisoned (lirondins, with whom he had 
partly lived, and between whom and the Mountain ho 
twice offered to throw a bridg(5, haunted him. The 
increasing momentum of the Terror, e.seaping control and 
becoming a frenzy, terriluul him ; it was (he first thing he 
had yet come u})on in his powerful life of which he felt Idm- 
self unable to bo a master ; iu>r does anything bewilder and 
weaken men of strong simplicity more than the presence 
of a force stronger and simpler than Ihemselvos. To this 
impression of weakness and of dcsspair his fever and his 
siclcnoss added. He lapsed from government, to speak 
only once or twhio, wit.h (ho same principles, I ait with a 
failing voice, at. last to take refuge in his homo and in 
the country sides. When he reappeared it was to curb, 
if possible, if not to fall in (uirbing, the storm which ho 
had himself let loose. 

Roht!Hpi(!rre replacing him at such a moment (for the 
popular voice counted enormously even in the Committee, 
and oven the CoTnmittee (hunanded some head) was a 
man by nature oppostal to tho Te.rror, but so much colder 
and solf-eoncentrut.ed than Dant.on that, for tlie sake of 
success, ho would pismut it. Throughout Juno and July 
it bocamo evident that a man wlio would appear to govern 
must yield to tho crisis. Hanton fled from it; Robos- 
piorro, being much h^HS of man, was content to yield. 

Tho enemy advanced almost without a check ; Valon- 
ciennos, long hushigod, was on the point of falling ; a week 
after tho expulsion (ff the (lironde, tlio Vciulcan revolt 
had reached tlie Loire, Saumur had been tak(ni, and tho 
Giroiulins fanned tho hirnaco. '’I’ho mcnib(srs wbo woro 
dotained in thoir houses escaped if they chose from tho 
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single gendarme that guarded each of them ; those who 
remained, remained only through pride. Petion,^ Bar- 
baroux, Guadet, Buzot, and the rest, left Paris at their 
opportunity. They aroused the civil war. 

The Cotentin, which is the garden of the north, 
remained faithful, but Calvados rose ; the town of Caen 
issued a manifesto directly federal, menacing Paris, and 
it armed a battalion to march on the capital. The Eure, 
even Evreux, asleep in its hollow, was awakened ; Buzot 
called up yet another battalion there, and they took the 
road to Paris. yend(^e was for the ICing, Central Nor- 
mandy for the pure Republic of the Girondins, but they 
were each opposed to the “ monsters ” — the legend of the 
anarchy in Paris ; and who could tell that they would not 
join hands ? They were but three long marches one from 
the other. 

On the 24th of June Amar demanded on the part of the 
lower committee, who were the police, that the Girondins 
remaining should be taken from their nominal arrest and 
imprisoned. On the 8 th of July St. Just presented the 
report which has been unjustly accused of severity, and 
which should rather be judged by its principal phrase. 
“ If you punish these men, remember that you may not 
punish opinion. Outlaw those who have fled, for they 
are rebels, but try none of those that remain on the score 
of politics.” On the same day Condorcet, violent and 
embittered as were all his well-bred clique against the 
Mountain, and who had published a violent attack on 
the Montagnarde constitution, was impeached, and 
fled. 

Wimpfen, from the army of the north, had already 
said that he would “ obey the Convention and return to 

1 potion’s flight is typical of the laxity with which the Girondins were 
guarded, and of the lightness of their arrest. He went out to dine with 
a friend. The policeman told off to watch him went down to eat in the 
kitchen, and Potion walked out of the door. In ten days he had raised 
Normandy. 
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Paris, but at the head of 60,000 men.” All June and Jul;y 
were a challenge, and at the moment that Robespierre 
entered the committee the violence of the mad dogs,” 
the “ enrages,’ was coming as surely as the breaking of 
thunder, or the tension of an unnatural day in our 
northern summers. Valenciennes, Condd, Mayenco had 
gone ; Caesar’s Camp (as they called it) within a hundred 
miles of Paris, had surrendered. The French in Frank- 
fort had been butchered. For the men that followed 
Herbert, for the extreme men that will in all times of 
revolution preach revolt and that think to find liberty 
in the negation of law, it was a moment of opportunity, 
or (as they doubtless thought it) of providential freedom. 
They began their clamour for mere vengeance ; the fury 
of ’93 seized them, and if from some further place their 
souls can remoinber Europe, they can still boast that they 
created a wild moment in which no restraint stood be- 
tween man instinctive and his complete licence. 

How was that tyranny permitted ? The govern- 
ment a secret thing, hidden in the Committee, the 
government which Danton would have made open and 
the proof of whoso existent unity was perhaps not 
evident until Carnot had joined the great committee, 
might, had it been clearly a master, have prevented the 
sudden wind of death that arose as Mediterranean winds 
blow from Africa: the sirocco that made hotter the hot 
month of July and with August and with the first days 
of September was to blast the nation. 

It was not only the danger in which France found 
berself, it was much more the impossibility of driving 
the mad energy of the moment into useful channels 
that pushed things on to their extreme. On either side 
it was the individual that was killing, and there was 
nothing to restrain the individual. In Normandy the 
members of the Gironde who had escaped, inflamed 
one individual soul, the soul of a woman, poor and noble 
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and silent ; she came up to Paris and she killed Marat.' 
In Lyons it was the individual, the noble or the priest, that 
organised an immediate revolt and killed Chalier. In Paris 
the effect of this was still revenge and individual passion. 
It was Herbert, peculiarly himself, hardly representing a 
community, that pushed on the Terror. It was more 
the terror of opinion and of readiness for evil than of 
acts.® It was a terror which oppressed the mind and 
prepared it for the madness of the autumn, rather than 
a terror of the revolutionary tribunal; but under the 
pressure of it and for the moment Robespierre sank, 
afraid that were he to oppose it he would be opposing 
something corporate and would be throwing to the winds 
the popularity which, as he thought, already gave him 
the aspect of complete power. 

On this account he would not discover his personal 
action until the end of that violent moment of prepara- 
tion. When he did appear at the end of September it 
was with a certain moderation, but never with that 
control which a wider man would have dared : a control 
that might have saved the Gironde, and that in the 
height of the winter might have admitted the “ committee 
of clemency.” 

I will attempt to put myself in the shoes of this 
man who, when the fatal violence of ’93 rose up in 
eruption, was permitted, and I think was willing, to take 
the helm. He was unworthy of it and perhaps knew 
himself unworthy. He yielded to the pressure, but his 
pedantry had this virtue attached to it, that it permitted 


1 On Marat’s death Eobespierre could find no phrase but this ; “I am 
myself marked out for daggers.” 

* The statistics of the revolutionary tribunal will show what I mean, 
France had been fighting the world since January, yet of death sentences 
there were but 9 in April, 9 in May, 28 in June (of which 20 were for one 
plot), II in July (including Charlotte Corday and the 7 conspirators of 
Orleans), 5 in August, 19 in September. It is an extraordinarily meagre 
list. 
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liiui to bo cold and to show bis disdain. Roux tbe wild 
priost bo broko ; ^ later in August tbe same spirit, this 
time orronoous, led bim to refuse Danton’s proposal — tbe 
sheer necessity of tbe time- — that the committee (which 
bo himself swore never to re-enter) should bo recognised 
as the only government. But while the Terror was thus 
distasteful to bim, and while ho kept up his formula 
even to the refusal of a necessary dictatorship for the 
committoo, ho bad not tbe general view that would 
have permitted hiiti to organise the awful power of what 
had become a despotism, to turn it against the enemies 
only of the Revolution and to repress, as by bis morals 
ho desired to repress, the gross licence which boiled up 
with every week of the advancing sumnier. 

If one might express a longing with regard to deeds 
past and sins inexpiable, the longing would bo that two 
things might have bapponod together: that the Revolt, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, Vciub-o, Brittany, Normandy 
might have fallen suddenly (as they would have fallen 
before modern armies and before a modern rapidity of 
communication), and that tbe genius of Danton bad not 
boon so mixed with clay nor so mortal : bad survived 
tbe stress of the time and been able before the autumn 
to follow up the domestic victories and to organise tho 
full force of the Uopublio against tbe invader. 

Those things were not permitted. Tho extreme 
peril of the Revolution endured too long; August and 
September were full of it. ddio liberty wo enjoy was 
defended as in a fortress and encircled upon every side. 
It was tbo\igbt about to perish and the thought 
maddened.® You could not go a clear hundred miles 

^ Koux had Hiiid, " Youth Ih no dnmoomoy beoauHo you permit riohes.” 
It waa partly by Danton's not but Htill more by Kobosplorre’s that ho waa 
struok (ilT tho list of tlio OordoliorH. 

® lU'.ro Ih an oxiunjilo of tho niadnoHH, TliorasKon yiropoaod that tlie 
dolibunitlons of tho O’nuimiltco of I’ublic idafoty mIiouUI bo Pablio / It was 
with Uio groatost didloulty that llobuHplorro got tho yuoposiLion rejoctod. 
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from PiirLs witht)ut its mu'my murching forward 

ami vii’,l<u'ums. That sit oat ion gavo. thu HoiiHirtusls tho 
rttins of opinion, ami all tho antninn, half thu wiutor 
bucamo au orgy. Kohospiorro had not thtt power to 
rosi.st ; ho Hnbmittod. and tho. spirit ho hatod, tho spirit 
Im might in a groat'-r mood havo rosistud, brandod him. 
Hu lovod to bo oalh'tl tho govornnu'nt. Ihsforo tlio 
spring ho was cuillod tho 'rorror. 

Thoro was mmdi bosido his ambition that, oonspirod, as 
it wia-u, against his mU.ural fortunm 'I’o bo mastor by tho 
moral authority of tho .Jao.obins was to hold in onu’s hands 
thu hauls of tluJ groat wob that uov(»rod thu towns of 
Franco; when such a man uutort'd tho ('oinmittoo of 
I’ublic Safety ho was thought u.m a matter of coursu to ho 
mastor of that also, 'rimn what was ho? Did ho nob 
hold tho whob^ power ? rrossod by tluj worst of liounco, 
for tlio moment au unwilling slave of Ilorbcrt and Ins 
madmen ho was yet if lus was to tadl himself tho 
master bound to g<» with that Hood, More than this. 
At tho Very moment when a general le.vy was tlecroud 
he was oleoUul, for thu first time, Fredih'Ut of tho Con- 
vention.* It was with him in thu ehair tluU. the news 
of thu (sipitnlation of Mar.Heilles was heard, that tho 
]iotition of Hordeaux for merey was a<'.corihul, that 
Normandy admitUnl thu failurti of luw ruvolt. But it 
was also during his presidone.y that wtirsu nuws came: 
that Toulon udmitlasl thu Knglish Ihust,'’* and that tho 
strungth of thu ruslstancu t>f Lyons was undanguring tho 
Jlupublic. 

Hu yiuhlod. Thu llt'rbi'rtistH dumandud, and ro- 
domandod thu blood of tins ( tiroiulisls ; ® bo pormittod 
thuir trial to proceed. With tlu\ imtry of thu wildcat ideas 

' August a.?. Hn wftH rImu »t tho timn PttJaitU'nt of thu Jitooblns. 

* aHih of Augoiit, 

* I Imv® «o lu cj[uoU} Llituii. Ia»t ihmt} who wish to follow the fury 
read tho a^tU uumhor uf tho Duchttm^ 
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into tlio State at bay and in the delirium of a closo 
siego, with tho proclamation of tho republican calendar 
and tho beginning of tho six months’ struggle with 
Christianity the Terror became real, weighed on all 
Franco, and began tho iisolesvs marvel of blood that 
ended with Thormidor. 

It doos not concern this book to dos(U'ibo tho end of 
those great mon whoso fall was also tho first heavy 
wound of tho Kopublic. 

What is to bo said of tho man whom legend has 
made rosponsihlo lV)r their blood and for that of so many 
others ? Certainly ho did not cause it to How ; almost 
as certainly he could have chec.kud tho disaster. But ho 
was absorbed and contained by the fear of something 
general, tho fear of tho corporate power of I’aris, or, as 
ho called it, tho I^ooplo, from which his reputation pro- 
ceeded, and of whose lips ho had become tho servant. 

It was (like all his ap[)ro(;iations of things general 
and living) an error. It was m)b tho pet)plo that de- 
manded tlie blood of tho Girondins: it was a small, iii- 
tonso and violent faction that had the name of tho 
people always upon its lips, that passed for the people 
because it was in tho tradition of the popular vengeance 
and of the great mob violence of tho past years. Ho 
did not oppose. He excused in platitudes, and that is 
all that can bo said of his position towards tho Gironde 
in its last hour. 

Save this: that at the moment when tho Terror was 
turning from a political method to a fanalicisin ho 
developed— -it is a thing his (dosor students might think 
incrodihlo in the light of his past—yot ho did develop a 
kind of lirmness utterly din'oront from his more tenaoity. 
He had always bcon dirccT ; for two years, since tho be- 
ginning of a quarrel with tho Gironde, he had boon acid ; 
bub now, whatever it was in him that had produced 
directness, and latterly a sympathy of expression, was 
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lift.i'd tt) tha pitwtu- uf Hssuulf, aiul a pt'rstmal iiuiuairii 
of thini^s. Hu tlusin-d, with a pn ■visum uf ’94, 

show that. Uu (umhl kill «>r .save. 

Tlu'n» aru t.wti tum.asii'ns wilhia ttai daya of uacih otli 
which very widl illustrate this c.haiup^ : tliu groat tl 
hate of tho 25th September, and his act ion upon tho 3 
October. 

In UiQ fir.st the elle.ct, of lunv victories was wisighii 
upon the Assinnbly, ami wlum Hriez appeared beforo 
(jxcu.sing tluj fall of Vhdt'mnenues, tlu* barliameut hi 
actpiired a certain hardness of temper which Uobi'spioi 
rollected. Brie/, saiil pl.iinly, “ 1 dit! my best; I st 
death from tpiile mnir by, and at least I prt'servud I 
tho nathm an important garrison," Tluwc wore ma: 
an.swor.s to the pathetic, apology, omi oid^* was .stillbn 
into epigram, tind that was Hobespierre’s ; “Are y 
dead?" He had been in Vhd eiieiennes; the town h 
Hurroridtwed ; ho came back alive, 

A alight illness that, had atVeettul Hobespitwre a wt' 
beforo, ri'.tnrned aftiw the etl'ort of that dtsbate, and 
did not reappear till the day when thtwe was (pussti 
of killing tho (Itronde, yet on thi.s ,secoud oc.c.jLsion al 
he show’ud a curtain .strength and masttwy. 

Tho bjaiohe.s wau'o half empty ; Amar.‘ rising to ro 
his roport again.st tho (Jiromle, spoke. tt> a hoti.se of whi 
lio know well that the majority m'en among its ( 
miiUHhod numhor.s desire.d to he absent. Ho ask 
thoin to votu tluvt tho deers shetdtl bts c.lo.setl, aiul that 
ono ahonld loave tho bouse til! a cleci.sion had bo 
taken; then he read (jut in Honttauum that swept like 
stjytlio tlm condtsmnation of tho whole party of t 
inodoratos. A movement began (it origiiuitud from 
private rnomber) for sending htsfore tho rovolutiono 

* Amta hm «(> liiUe to do with U»i*i Isjok that I fo.tr }jb ostraonUi) 
porKOoattty hta boon noj^lrnonl In it. Ho will rotj<5«’ttr lu Thoituitl 
Let this ftjiwutotfi Hutnoo. Ii« rtmun the lonfitlt Itoforo Uto jihDlition of 
tiUoii of nobility to.purobMC oao at a oynuldomblo oxponno. 
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tribunal not only the twonty-two of tlio Gironde, but the 
soventy-tbreo who bad in Juno sLnicd a protest against ■ ■ 


tboir oxcliision. That motion was of a kind which, in 
the height of tho Terror, it Avas almost impossible to 
resist; from what mofivti it was (,bat Robespiorro alone 
resisted it, it would bo (lilli(!ult to say. It may have 
boon tho tortuous sense of jusl.ioo wbicJi never deserted 
him ; it may have boon a panic lost tho Gonvontion should 
wholly destroy itself in I, hose passions and leave tho 
Ropublic empty; but I would bo more imdinod to bo- 
liovo that it was a now determination to be daring. Ho 
wished to try himself in powisr, to ride the Assunddy, to 
sot himself as a linn obstaxilo against “ tho madmen,” to 
begin leading for oiuio ra.thor than bo led by Paris, and 
in general, to have the inner satisfa(!tion that ho had 
come to a place wluiro ho (that had always imposed his 
priiKjiplos) could at last impose also his decisions upon 
tho details of policy. 

Just as the Oonvtmliou was abandoning itself to ono 
of those unhappy Hoods in whi(jh lassitude mixed with 
partisanship could drive them into tho wor.st of their 
excesses and abandonments, just as a fatal division would 
have been taken, Uob!'.s[)iiwro spoke. 

Tho d(5pu(Jes were already streaming to tho bar 
to veto that tho division shoidd be taken on tho roll- 
call of tho names, and t.hat the friends of tho Girondo, 
if any remaiiuul, shoidd bo marko.d in such a manner. 

He rose and refused to support Billaiid Varonno in 
his motion for that roll-call; a motion that underlined 
tho Terror, and that would have left each man to stand 
for over before lustory as tho judge or tho accomplice 
of tho Girondo. Ho said : — 

“I do not see tho necessity of regarding tho national 
Convention as divided into two classes — that which is tho 
friend of tho pooplc, and that which is made up of 
conspirators and traitors. Wo have no right to decide 
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sutlilrnly that, wn liuvo to ileal with any othor con- 
H{hrat''vs than thosti (hat !Ua*. iianuul in the report,. Lot 
ns luko tluj in’ioinal ileerm upon its nii'rils, and vote 
purely and .simply upon that.” 

And ho uuulo a soi’ond and juiioh morn important 
intorru[»tn)U in tlio drhatt'. It. was propo.sod to iiudude 
with tho (Jirondo in tin* saiiio deorfo of uoou.sation tho 
Kuvonty throo who had proto.stoil against tho .md olMuiio. 
Ho oppo.sod. " I Hpoak in tho fac.o of tho puoplo, and 
spoak frankly. 1 will ht) jud.i^otl otdy hy my const', ionoo. 
You mu.st. ovon at this hour, distini^ui.sh hotwoon opinions 
anti act.s,” Tho HtThorl ist.-t anti tlu) Loft hogau to mur- 
mur. llti contimu'd : " t’iiizon.s, ho suro of thi.s. You 
liavo no ultimatii (iohuitlors savu tho.so wlio daro to 
spoak ill tho momonts when Homothinij; hooiuh to iin- 
po.so siloiuHs" 

Ho wont on, Hpoaking of ’‘tho ractii»n,” trailing out 
a pororation, hut ho had savoii tho Right from a gonoral 
oxucution. 

In this jnonmnl. which, though tho vitilont mon 
that drove tho Htonn ooultl not know it, was tho tlotuu 
of their olVort, a spirit thti.t was not wholly human 
ilisturhotl tlm nights with t.ragody ; thi> Terror boilutl, 
anti mon apprtuu'lu'ti tint limitH whtu’o th'Spair anti vision 
moot. It wtus tho last (duttdi of tho groat wrestling, 
tho momont of Pittcring boforo tho throw. Tlio mind of 
I’aris lo.st hohl of tho ground; Dulua, tins (ddnst of the 
gods, tho Hpirit of tjcltiit madno.ss, took a part in this 
strain of tho wostorn fortuin'S, vmignanco and darkness 
onterod in with him also. Twisted into tho same 
whirlwind, all tho horoisms and tho first viotorios 
api>oarod. 

Tho empty lusatl of Orleans foil , hut that samo day 
JUubuis Crauce bruko into Lyons at tho tail of an artillery 
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duel, and spared Idio place like a soldier : ^ a whole army 
was set free for the frontiers. 

A week later a kind of Sabbat led the Queen, very 
haggard and proud, to the guillotine;" but Cholot was pre- 
paring — Cholot, the groat fight in wliicdi the Republic 
fought and fought, not noticing the hours, till at last it 
broke the Voiideans. 

In the hour that the Queen died Wattignios was won. 
All the day before, the e.eutro had cliargod uselessly 
against the Austrian cannon, the right had been broken 
by the Hungarian cavalry and had lost il.s guns. The day 
seemed so lost to the Republic that Coburg did not call 
upon the Duke of York and the English for roinforco- 
incnt ; but on the morrow, the i6th of October, a mist 
that a lyric has called the " Destiny of Eranco ” came 
down upon the plain. Carnot, tall and hard, dragged 
off the young recruits to the right, appeared on the 
plateau and, when the fog lifted at midday, took the 
last earthworks at the bayonet, himself leading, losing 
half his men, and opening the blockade of the frontier. 
Then ho put oil' the uniform in which ho had raised 
the blood of the boys behind him, and posted homo 
sombrely to Paris in his long grey civilian coat, to tell 
the Convention coldly that the now order was saved, but 
to make no menlion of his charg-o. All the week was 
breathless. Naples to her ruin declared war, the last of 
the coalition. Tlie non-juring priests wore outlawed. 

It was in the agony and bewilderment of such success 
following upon such a crisis (Paris had lain awake to 
hear the issue t)f the struggle) that the Gironde wont to 

^ lie found liiH own cousin Uioro, comniAndinp; Uio robolH, and per- 
miUod a numbor of eviiHioriH. Knud in Uiifl oonnooUon tbo vivid rnoinoirs 
of Milo. d’MroliorolloH, which imvo rooontly boon vory well trnnHliitad into 
ICngliHli, thoro you will luuir of how tlilH numwjuelalro hlmvcd In a groat 
Hilvor bowl, ohohcti out. of the loot, and laugliod, and gnuiUul largoas. 

'■* By fur the bout iniproHsion of hor iu Uavld’a thuiub-iiail ukotob, taken 
as she went by in the uurt. 
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the j^Mullotino; uri<l opcnotl dm way downwards for all 
du! ruvulutionarifs. Tlu'V at. t.ho approach of death 
wtiru pitNs»‘SHt'd with a spirit, of h»asdiiL( and a call from 
dio sunlight, caino up northward to tlunu and gloriliod 
thoir end. 

It was already the tiim\ of th(\ vintage, d'ho vino- 
yards by the groat rivtw and on tliu hills that lunmd it 
like low walla won^ full of men and inadii a moving 
tapo.stry under tlm mild plotmurt* of Ilnur autumn. At 
this .season a .secret working nm.s through all wine, and 
Honiothing that Is ninrt' generou.s than content gives 
prai.se.s for tluj aummer past and naits from creation with 
the silent pltmitude of imergy. The vine prt'paroH life, 
and supports it against tin' .season of darkim.sH and cold. 
This link of thi? summer emltnl and the mists hi'ginning, a 
viaticum for winter, was for tlicso men in I’ari.s a viaticum 
before tiu' long time death, 'riu'se clear studs, e.hainod 
in the north, receivetl tln^ iuUucuc.e, aiul lh<^ passing of 
the (lirt^mle was eunohletl hy tln^ dignity anti certitude 
that aetu»mi>any tuilhuMustic. calm. It. W!is as though 
th(5 rainy gloom of tlin.se bust days in I’nris had been lit 
from Homewben^ by the i.oft sky tjf OctulHsr where it 
proteets Uie gardtui of dm I’yri'UecM. 

On the lust, day of tht' nmnth they .sang their song 
(.egttther, and Vergniaml that hud best loved freedom 
died the bust, still in.spiretl by grave music. 8o the 
Hispublio narrowed, but whatever narrows, rages upon 
ilHtdf, and onds. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE TEMPTATION OF ROBESPIERRE 

What is it in tlio story of this man’s soul that turns tho 
oyo inward and forbids tho appreciation of roalitios ? It 
is as thougli in tlio more writing of him some subtle 
sympathy procoedod from n spirit so long silent and drew 
one into its own void and vagueness, wlioro his ono 
stuff, his firm and isolated conviction, hung rare and 
alone. 

Time and again it has soomod in tho nature of this 
book to call up tho armies, or at least to fill its pages 
with tho creative noise of Ihiris ; time and again tho 
persistent monotone that onspelled tho tribune of tho 
Jacobins has cut off as with a curtain tho outer sound of 
the Revolution from my mind, His inmimorablo chosen 
phrases, his roams of blue paper, close-written and erased, 
have boon fine threads cramping my hand, and I have 
lost the des(!ription of an experiment so vast and terrible 
that a pen recording it slundd properly turn without 
effort to reproduce its majesty. But Robospiorro preach- 
ing Robespierre, tho ono })olitical right insisting for over 
on tho one political right, has cast over tho sublime 
accidents of those fo\ir years a curious and unnatural 
hush, and has dominatotl all tho colours with a screen 
of something oolourloss. So divers cannot hoar tho waves 
for tho singing in their oars. 

Tho period of which I am about to treat in this 
chapter emphasises more tlian all that wont before it iJm 
strange contrast betweem Robespierre’s life within and tho 
outor olamour that frames him. 1 am about to treat of 
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Uu' crisis ami uj^'niy of the Uevnlutiuii ; of the ilvemont] 
that open with thu cx<;eutiou tif tlu'. Q.iu'en ami close wii 
that of DanUni; of tlu* passaj.p' fnnu (lio .suuhu^hL to tl 
suuli;^ht, frtnu thu last leaves to the spriiis^ ai^uiii, in whi{ 
darkness thu Kovolnlion run out beynnd itself and v 
sisted upt’ii i*- path that t'oidd only lead to tho abyss y 
in that wild driv(' Rohespierru’s wlmle history is co 
corneal with an interior thiu|^^ ami, writing of it, I a 
conllmul to hut one intensti episotlo of morals; a viv 
sin, rtsmoto from whicdi. unei'rfain and ill deilued, pn 
shadows, faint uchous, jthantasms of action. Tluj ang 
vioturhis at tho Hayoiu^t. tho st range lunv nutnths ai 
days, tho gr»'at per.seention of the t’hurtdi, tho uggrav 
timi of tho 'rurror, thti giant's wn'sllt» with rebellion, t! 
fronxy of tlio reprisals, the silent despot i.-un «)f tho Coi 
initteo of itself a full siihjtn'.t for a book all theso nn: 
go by almost nnheede.d that thero may he told in a fi 
puguH what pasH«!tl in an empty spae.e of thought. Ai 
this glaring ami tetnnlng passage of onr imnuHiiati! ps 
must ho ahandoiuHl for tho singlo crh.i.s of tuiu .solita 
mind. 

Of what nature was that erlsi.s ? It wtis tho trii 
siliots of Uohospierro from the .self chs’opt ion and gradt 
amhiti«»n whlcdi had risen in him througlnmt the pj 
twt) years to Uuj definite aooeptation of tlio ntnv posit.i 
whioh ho was to hold for so brief a time in '94. He w 
had never governed one indiviilual, at last attempted 
govern, or rather to pass sus the chief ptiwer in, tlie nath 

Was that duturminathin fully eoiiHcioUH ? Yus ; wi 
this (pialifioatiun, that it wiw intimately mixtul up wi 
that illusiun by which all of us read our fjwn perse 
alities into our o«>nception of abstract riglit. Ife woi 
have told you that, he wislied. as a trilmuo rather tb 
os a hauler, to make a right world, hut in praetiou tl 
wish bocunio a notH's.sIty to ride. 

Now ruling and tho power of one man woro oppot 
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to all fcFat had made him : to the sublime theory of 
■wliioli Be Fad been so jejune, but so sincere, persistent, 
and. faithful an exponent. Therefore, when he passed the 
Eoiindary that lay between his old complaints, suspicions, 
and love of praise, and his new plan of supremacy, he 
abandoned his very self. That abandonment was to force 
E-iin to two great disasters or crimes. First, he hesitated"* 
— ■ — •till it was too late — to join those who had risen with 
Danton to stop the Terror; secondly, he was compelled,'*’ 
as a consequence of this political intrigue, to give up 
D ant on to the political necessities of the Committee. 
Essentially a man innocent, or incapable, of intrigue, 
fcliis last betrayal should have seemed a crime to him ; 
essentially a man of few and clear principles, and abhor- 
ring arbitrary power, his temporising with the Terror 
(wliicli was in its nature martial law) was a direct nega- 
tion of his own theory of political justice. It is the 
rnetlaod and consequence of his double fall that I have 
to develop in what follows. 

The Girondins were dead. 

The scene upon which the Republic entered when it 
lua-d sealed its mysteries with such a sacrifice was one 
"wliose motive and prime force was the unnecessary con- 
tinnance of a state of siege in spite of, and on into the 
beginnings of military success : it was the momentum of 
tbe Terror. But the Terror, thus continued, grew pro- 
digiously, and it is this charge beyond which lends to 
tb© awful passage of that winter its dissociation from 
bum an experience, its dark experiments, its furious asso- 
lutions. Here men broke apart from their closest political 
bonds, from the sense of things, and from themselves. 
It lay with Robespierre’s own decision to follow or to 
resist the swirl. Had he joined the moderates, as they 
fcbemselves believed he would join them, the Republic 
would have endured. 
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It ia a truth nut uiisily appruf'uUinl, yut uno wliioh 
dotonuiiu's all thu (‘lul I'f Ills life, uiul wh’u-h I t.luu'oforo 
would sol furth fully, that, ho aon'ptud at. tins inonient, 
by 1 know nut what, misualoulat iuu uf snuiul forces, 
tho Hulo that <umltl nut oudiinv slid uhuiulunt'd the ro- 
actiou toward simplituty and iiunusl law whioh should 
havo boon tho Kpooiul fuiictiun uf his ruh'. At tho head 
of tho (amvoutiun and tho club, pioisiuLC fur tho master 
of tho. (lununittoo, tho primary wisiknoss in him up[)oarod 
us it had novor upjioarud durino; all t lio yours uf uppo- 
sitiun anti critudsni. Ho did nut know huw mon wore 
govornod, nor had ho ovor undorstuud what aro tho eor- 
rootivos to violoiu'o ; ho aoooptod all that tho real powers 
(I’arnot, 1‘riour, Uk; luwor o.uinndt li'o. oortain roprosunta- 
tivos on mission) nii|^dit domund, so only ho ouuhl still 
think hiinsolf an iid’allihlu hoad of thu domuoraoy, 

I know' that ho may ho talu-u as yioldiuii; only to an 
irrusislibhi thin^ : thorn is an at mu-.phi'ro of oxo(\sMln'93 
that, sooms ti> uvorwholm atid oxon-.o (ho. ruvulnliunariua. 
How many mon ohirjly rospunsiblu fur that timo livof 
on int«t tho Ibssturatiun, .silont, rospoo.tod, ovoii proviueial 
how many pmlost with jnstioo in ihoir momuirs thatovoi 
tho worst t)f thu d’orrur was a thitot tlrivou hy nooosMty. 

Look ovor Frani’o and you sou nothing; hut a cavaln 
chargo ill whioh tinm is uutun up hv fury, us a Holt 
passt‘s liko a rivor and is uatuu up umlur tho hoofs u 
straininj,,^ horsoH. d'ho 2 nd of Juno is alruudy vury old 
the Monarchy (a year doutl, nut a yuur Imriuil) is for 
gottt'n-— ‘or only rurnomhorod for ulumuu vuni'uauo.e -i 
is so pasHod Unit thosti t'Xuo.utiuus, tho C),uuun. Baill} 
the Dubarry, oaoh ufti'i’ly suparato from tbo uthor, mar] 
out H|K>radiually (tho iirst diplumatio. tlio sucuml a populn 
rovongo, tho third a kIiow), tho last .sli«tls of tho (’rowiV 
pursnorH. Tho monarchy Is so ntturly pussod that i 
has bocomo an inconiprobunsiblo logtoid. Its triii' {pialit 
is already so forgotton that ropublicuns acoiLsing un 
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another drag up the charge of “ royalism ” like a mean- 
ing-less epithet, a conventional abuse. France driving at 
tile most extreme realisation of the Revolution, cutting 
ofF her past, living and dead together, accepting a new 
calendar of Reason, forgetting in her tempest religion 
and. the link of history, and even the divisions of time, 
seems something upon which we cannot reason : a storm 
or a wild music. Seen as a drifting thing on such a tide 
yon may make of Robespierre in the autumn of ’93 a 
toy of forces so superior to himself that the analysis of 
la is motives becomes indifferent. But from within his 
own soul things had another aspect. 

Took at the centre of that mind and you will perceive 
one dominant act ; a great refusal ; the self-desertion that 
larohe its self-reliance, the last compromise between his 
ambition and his faith. This abandonment crumbled 
tlae small central pillar upon which, had he but known 
it, all his power reposed. It was as a man of debate, 
wary, minute — but especially definite and inflexible — 
tliat his rise had been permitted. That epithet of “in- 
oomiptible,” in which plutocratic societies and their 
Inistorians can now find nothing but the comic, had in it 
at that time something of the sublime. In the quiet 
times of decadence, in the times of the merchants and 
tine years that prepare defeats and shame, it is something 
to remain unmoved by the opportunities of wealth : in 
tine times of crisis and of revolution it touches upon 
tine heroic to maintain with a ceaseless activity, how- 
ever monotonous, the road to an exact and certain 
goal. 

I have spoken of the first breach which was made 
im that wall of his; his alliance with Paris. A year 
Inefore, in the autumn of ’92, he had accepted Paris, and 
im accepting the spokesmanship of that city he had fallen 
from his first position, he had ceased to be the single 
exponent of the creed. But that initial corruption which 
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ho snlTorotl jnst afl.or tho full tif Lho moiuirt'hy wjih no 
final, nor was it. irri't rirv.iltlu ; it. wu.s a first Imt not : 
oompUito ahandoninont of ’8t;. I havt' said that it wa 
iuparttho product of aiubitioii, hut it was not yet wholl 
that, and Ilohospifrrt^ bitterly dotVndinij himself aj^ahus 
tho (tiroudo could ahvay.s plead Immjstly that ho reinoni 
horc'd tho (Hrondo reac, I ionary, based upon a lindte 
HutVrni^m, iidxod tip throujjfh brissot with iutrigut^ perhai; 
(ho was sincere in thinking it,) with the t’onrt, eertainl 
with tho shifty polities of Dumouritw,. Ho could plea 
before tho tribunal of his own conseieiieo that Franc 
until tho (loath of tho King wa.s in two c.umps, and tin 
a man did sorvieo only by joining a party discipline. II 
(amid plead that ho was K(udor nunuber for Fans, an 
that Taris alone had the light, that tho provineos woi 
liirgoly led by nsiction and did not know tho peril i 
which tho future <d’tho Revolution sbsid. 

Whim the King’s lu'ad had fallen, and when tho oxoci 
tivo broke down in tho hands of visitmarios ho ooul 
still hold himself in tho main comslstont, and if 1 
demanded tho dismi.ssal of tho moderates ho etudd sa 
" In theory I still hold for tho pure Ib'public. When peat 
is rostori'd I will maintain the sanctity of tho nation 
roproHontation-- but tho times are not normal; unlo 
aomothing is done wo shall have tho enemy in tl 
capital with tho summer." This kind of (hhenoo hi 
now broken down. 

A crime is tho matter of a moment, hut tho so' 
deception that often loads up to crime is a procoi 
That process I have shown him sufloring in the summ 
of ’93. He luul boi'n, as it wore, oompollod to acco 
tlio great opportunity of tho 2nd of Juno, ho had bo 
called to power. He had not he.on unwilling. Tho 
friends, St. Just and (Itmthon, had held open for hi 
tho doors of tho (lommittoe and had mounted gua 
for him in tho Hall t»f the Two rillars. By a kind 
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gravitation lie had passed the door and had entered the 
Ooimnittee at the close of July. 

He had obtained an increasing jurisdiction at the ex- 
pense of an increasing trouble of the mind. He knew that 
He was becoming something mixed, somewhat larger, but 
m-Tich. lower than, the little Robespierre that had been 
an anchor to the Revolution for four years. Men odious 
to Him, the Herbertists, the men of dirt and of mere 
ptvssion, had pressed upon France all August, and he 
Haci submitted — ^in order that there should be no rift 
in. the unanimity that supported him. The blood and 
tlio clamour for blood that in the drowsy heats had 
siclsiened and broken down the great nature of Danton, 
Had been endured by this less generous and drier 
rnind. 

But he had been troubled. He had saved the 
seventy- three. He had not rejoiced but had rather 
drawn back into himself at the death of Vergniaud and 
His companions. Still he did not move for fear that, 
moving, he should lose his place. He gave up all 
io-itiative, save those spasmodic movements of which the 
most famous is the 3rd of October, because initiative and 
originality endanger a spokesman. There is no doubt 
tlrat ambition began to possess him altogether, and that 
Ho Had subjected and harnessed to his ambition all the 
strict logic that was his only principle of vitality. Even 
tlxe great news of Wattignies that had been for the 
nation a song of deliverance, turned in him to a political 
oj>po5^tunity, a lucky chance permitting him to affirm 
Himself and to escape the risk of “ moderatism ” that he 
Had. run in the month before. 

He hardened. But the soul of a man, however 
adnst, has still something of the organic, and when the 
organic turns rigid it is dying ; it grows brittle and can 
bo broken to pieces. 

This is why I have called his entry into the winter 
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and Ihh policy durin*' Uunso fivi^ mi>u(li.s t,it I, ho .>• 
Brumairo, Frimairc, Nivoso., lUuviosii, VctUoso 
into (uu'iniiial his Unnptation. 'riicro was s 
atantly open to him tlio r<aul to rciturn. lie n 
an allianco with Dauton liavo Ikhui able at one 
to stop tho 'rc'rror and to let Franco slip hack 
normal. Bari.s was certainly ready, t.hu proviiuu 
havo followed. But ho saw hi.s nominal .sii 
ondangort'd, ho felt near him like gnards tho (\) 
able to expose him at any moment jind to si 
tliey wore tho true master. Ho foartal for hi.s re 
of authority, and lu^ elid not dare. By ylolilitij: 
direct temptation, by choosing something against 
rnanent self, he wjih hal on to ’94, and, in s[)ii 
recent protests in tho Commit tt'o ho hoeauui t 
title of the Committee’s poli(’y. Hu was led c 
saca'idc.e of Dant.on, of Dosmonlins his fri(*nd, 
Lucilles, the wifis of Dusmtmlins; Lucille, whoso 
was compelled to treat as a proof isf con.spi, 
hostess of so many evcsnings. 

As nearly as such strict miiuls can, he ap 
hypocri.sy ; and since things good and evil 
thcmsolvcs salvation and damnation, this gres 
fell ba(dv upon him to his hurt. Ho that had 
symbol of the Revolution humd himself tho s 
a rigour that grew from pitiUsssness to fury 
liirn no sorvic.o to attack it sikmtly from witi 
wardly ho was still the later, u.selo.ss Tt\rror 
tho latur, useless Terror he full ; ihidiug t.lmt 
permits is an author ; that Uuil <lemaudH conds.s 
and full r(!can tat ions. 

Thi.s i.s tho tragedy which I havo to folio 
close of this hook. It is u.ot only a private 
it is tho cataHtrc»pho of the Revolution, biH'aus(? 
who Hun’ered it was not only a man. hut < 
a symbol of equality that, for all Ids patusii 
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no republican can utterly deny him 

^irondins suffered, the shock of the axe 
France ; it was felt at Arcis and 
Danton returned. But there is 
^^ese puissant natures which lends itself 
creative activities, but also to the after 
Men who have ridden in a regiment 
is after nights of bivouac by low rivers in 
^<2^a,d.ows to find the reins trembling in their 
mount before morning, to lose grip 
and to fear disasters. They take an 
and they blunder in their orders, 
^oi^ent of nerve had fallen upon the Cham- 
ps, me back, still a giant, still forcing a loud 
bExin uncertain, losing opportunities and 
'bo and too gradually into the advance. He 
to stop the Terror, but the action of his 
^ grew and formed itself slowly — had his 
Dtocd it he might have sounded a charge that 
tir-agged Robespierre in with the meEe of the 
-’V'e persuaded him (who saw nothing largely) ^ 
[power was on this new side, 
cing Robespierre Danton would have caught 
i tlie whole movement and force of which 
"Was the accredited chief. The Jacobins 
"been divided, the Committee would have 
jority would have appealed to the Conven- 
Oommune certainly would have risen or 
> xise in defence of the guillotine, but Danton 
licy would have won. For certainly the 
fclao committee would not have dared to call 
~>r^ j and certainly Paris, the sections, the guns, 
ave followed the Commune or Herbert.^ The 

anenti needs no such proof as could be drawn from research. 
}a.Ie of the Fieux Cordelier when that pamphlet was issued 
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moral authority of the C’onvinU.ioii, mutilutod and silont 
as it was, yot was bho oiiu thing which stood. To the 
(Jonvontioii overythiiig was riihjrred, and by it alone, 
legally, would anytliing ho ratilied. It would have boon 
galvanisod into life by snc.h Ji rcJ.urn of tho national 

vigour as Danton tho Dant.ou of ’92— -might at once 

have inspiroil and expressed. 

Had Danton struc.k at onco on his return, tins tide 
would, I say, havo sot so strongly as to drag RobcspiiuTO 
in with it, tho Terror wouhl havo (aaisod boforo January. 
As it was, Danton waited a monlh, and Rob('spi('rro had 
time to hesitate and to fall in(.o his false rdln. 

Tho oxeeution of tlio tllronilins ftdl on tlie 31st of 
Oeboher ; Madame Roland had betiu guillotimul on tho 
8th of November; on the loth her husband had stabbed 
himself by tho roadsido in Normandy, Danlon did net 
come back till tho i8th of Noviunbor; his first speoeh 
in the Convention was not heard till tho 26th,^ and it 
did not deal with the Te.rror. 

Desmoulins, whom Danton had stmt out to do tho 
work, but who was also half the inspiration of it, did 
not put his pen to tho famous pamphlets that shook tho 
systtJiu of tho Terror till tho 3rd t)f 1 )('-c.ember, and this, 
tho lirst number of the Viriix ('unh'lirr, did not appear 
till the 5th. Ry tluit time for si.x wu('ks tins Committeo 
had been preparing, had pressed round Robt'spierro. who 
sat in its jnidst: had made him feel that the full powers 
of tlie Diotatorship were still necessary to tlusn. Bub 
the Committee were not yet enemies of his. Tho 
Committeo did nob plot or plan smdi a prisssure ; it was 
an inevitable result of the nature of their organisation. 

Mere than this, ho had S(U)n St. Just, his right 
hand, plunge fully into the policy of c.ot'rtdon — St. 

■wiHi tho object of Bloppinij; Ihii Terror tuul t.iio {liHioully which l.ho great 
Ooinmiitco (in a country truined to cciitruliHcd guvciiiimuit.) fourul in 
RupproHHing tho inovomont. arc aUnio ainplo iiviiiomu*. 

^ Monileur, 8Lh Friinairo, 
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Jiast, loecome by an accident partly a worker, knowing 
tlae armies, a drafter of reports, would not have followed 
tile return to clemency; Robespierre would have been 
a-lone with Couthon. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these reasons for hesita- 
tion, his continued balance between the policy of pity 
and. that of the Committee’s despotism, his ultimate 
<iocision, and his abandonment of the Dantonists, afford 
an abundant material for the study of the man. 

Danton returned at the moment when Robespierre 
was supporting the only part of the moderate programme 
in which he felt that his leadership would retain com- 
plete security, and that part, moreover, of which he had 
become, by his consistent action through four years, a 
k-ind of protector : he was defending the Church. 

Brumaire — all early November — had been a riot of 
Herbertism, It was suited to the breakdown of all 
reality that the Commune should imagine that the roots 
of Catholicism had withered, Chaumette, Clootz, Mor- 
moro the printer, from his cave in the Rue de la Harpe, 
passed up and down the city like raving missionaries 
** nnpriesting.” They pruned the old tree. It was at 
■tTciis moment that the nullity of the schismatic church 
appeared, and that, with a sincerity which perhaps saved 
tbeir souls, such priests as had clung for livelihood or by 
routine to a faith they had never held, came in con- 
fessing an emptiness of the mind. Gobel was easily 
persuaded. He resigned his bishopric, and came into the 
Convention, with half his clergy and all the Commune 
at his back, to renounce his orders. The movement, 
passing very rapidly, and falling in three months into 
nothingness, ran throughout the new dioceses. 

Of all the instances take these two. Parens, the 
"vicar of Boississe le Bertrand, near Melun, wrote to the 
Convention on November 7 (17th Brumahe) a letter: 

Here are my papers. I am’, or have been, a priest — 
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tliat is to say, a charlatan.” Also, ho askod for a small 
pension. “ Because,” said the Rabelaisian, " a man who 
can only chant onmni^ has no W'ay of earning his liveli- 
hood” {Monitmr, 17 th Brumairo). Again, tho yet more 
thorough occlesiastic who snchhmly appeared before a 
session of tho Coininnno, abjured and bogged that “in 
the roll of citizens they would change his name from 
that of Erasmus, which it had hitherto been, to that of 
Apostate.” 

Tho sacred vessels wore brought before tho Parlia- 
ment in mascaradim, there was pillage in more than one 
church, tho saturnalia rt'appc'.ared. Tho vestments, I 
beliovo, of Dubois found a iltting place upon tho back 
of an ass, and his mit,ro was put on tho boast’s head— a 
last expiation of tho regency. On the 20th Brutnaire^ 
was held in Notro Dame the feast that may or may not 
have boon called that of tho Goddess of Rtjason. The 
Cominuno, with very partial smjoess, ordered tho church 
doors throughout the city to bo closed. Ton days later, 
on tho 1st of Frimairo, Herbert, in the Jacobins, de- 
manded tho last oxtromities--'- tho execution of the 
seventy- throe, the saerilice of Madame Elizabeth. “Tho 
extermination of tho Capets.” It was plain that tho 
wave which had risen up against all religion was drag- 
ging anarchy in its wako. 

This crisis allbrds tho first landmark in tho rapid pro- 
gress of Robospiorro towards the reputation of suprcine 
power. Ho caught Horhortism just at tho top flight of 
its oxtravaganco, and stood out as tho Arrestor, the 
moderator of tho Revolution. That tho griMit Conunittoo 
was the true author of Ht'-rburt’s fall tliero can be no 
doubt. Tlioy had d('-torminod on the Terror as a prac- 
tical instrument, a military noca'.ssity, they would not let 
it turn into a weapon for tho extremists, nor lot its 
authority slip from thoir hands into that of Herbert and 

^ loth November. 
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his friends. Yot, tlioiigli the coiniuilbco dtitcrniiiKid tlio 
breaking of Horborb, Uio oppnrlunit.y wins singularly llttod 
to make Robcspiorro ajtpiiar as tJumgk ho was acting 
alone. The whole niattt'r was bound up with religion, 
and religion had been Kdbospiorru’s department, as it 
were, for two yoar.s. lIiTluirlisin was inspired by a 
hatred of Christianity; Rebespiorro, by tliat faint in- 
heritance of it which had prodmaal the VHcaire Ahmy/n./vf. 
For more than a year ho had boon the only hope of 
that groat body of citizens who bos I bated, troubled, be- 
tween their now ro[)ublicani.sin and their memories of 
the Church. Up to the clo.so of hi.s life he was destined 
to oxprc.ss, and to depieid upon, hi.s benevolent neutrality 
towards Catholi eisi 1 1 , 

His speech on this ocisision, whi<!h began the destnio- 
tion of one party of his rivals, is ofl.eu (pxotod to show 
the texture of his mind. It is from Ingdiming to end a 
defence, as nearly passional e as his mannor pcuuuittod, 
of the idea of Cod ; the last rhetoric of the Deism of 
Rousseau. He exclaimed In one of those clear insights 
from which his pedantry did rmt wholly debar him: -~ 

“Atheism is of its nature oligarcliie . . . when the 
conception of Co<l come.s to bo attacked, the attack will 
not proceed from thu popular iustliict, but from the rich 
and the privileged.” 

It was a prophecy of our own time. 

The attack on religion, which hud been the trinrnph 
of tho Comimmo of '93, marked uhso tho highesl. jxiint 
of its power; it had armj.Hod in those who had hitlierto 
remained indillbrent a predigious ho.Htility, it had pre- 
pared reaction. And tlie Commitleo — that is, tho 
workers of tho Conmdlie.e, ihe majorily gnuv afraid. 

Tho Committee determined to attack IferlHUd and 
tho old commune net a.s extreiuist.s, Imt as undusci}diiuul 
men, and as men likely to prevolo^ by tlieir madness a 
return to inildisr thiug.s. TTmy feared reacl.ion. 

For Carnot, a rcactiem at this moinout meant tho 
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Ktoppago of tlio convojH, tho lack of inuiiitionK, th 
failure of recruits; ho iieetled the 'I'error. .For Conthoi 
(not in the coinmittee hut, us it wiU'ti, a (lo[)arlmoiit o 
the govornmont in hiiiisulf — Finimc.o) it meant tho dis 
appi'arauGO of tho curreiie.y, t.he tot.al collapsti of th 
(loprtuuat('(l assignats, tho bankruptcy of thu nation ii 
tho mulst of tho wars; ho needed the dkirror. J'uan-Bo] 
St. Andrd needed it to man his ships and to provisioi 
and to build them; St. Just to drive his armies; Frieii 
to enfonio his plans. This need for the Terror was no 
y(!t actively oxpres.scd, hut tho committee wt'ro waUdiin* 
for tho first cries against sevi-rity, and Uohespierre, wlr 
hesitated and do.sired clemency, who in standing ai 
obstacio to thu Herbertian faction and in defeiulini 
religion had Hceminl to pr»'pare tho return to pity- 
Robuspiorro sat among his c.olltmgues ami kmnv how litlL 
of a master he was in that room. He felt their eye 
on him and ho did not go wln^re he woidd. 

Tlum came a few hard winter w«ieks, during whicl 
the Committee organised their plan against Uerhert am 
the tlomimmo of Farm. Kohespterrti knew that ij 
Hurroimding tliis In.surree.tionary they luul no though 
of checking tho Terror. Htj athnit ted their mastery ant 
was willing to coutiimo tlu^ 'I'error. 

The lively art tif Desmoulins, the semse of Dantui 
had not divined this. Beth these imm. the greater am 
the l(KHHor, wtwu dtitermined to arre.st the pJTsee.ution aiu 
to rolie.vo the Statt). It was timi', Tlu^ opposition U 
Uerhert which Uohe.spierrti had so eon.Hpieueusly lui 
(mcourugeil them. 'I'lii'y heltevecl themselvi's to havi 
seme favour with tho Comnuttee. Tlmy though 
themmdveH certain of Maximilian. It is to this day i 
matter of doubt wlu^ther he did mit lum.self inspire tin 
first of DesmouUn'H pamphlets.* It was on Urn 151! 
Frimaire, the 5 tli of Deceiniier. that tint fimt number 0 

' He mimtta Imvhtg fseeu the ami we may |ae«ume th« 

MtuaJly oorrected tbum. 
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tEe ViciLX Cordelier appeared; on tlie loth tlie second, 
on tlie I5tli the more famous third. Desmoulins 
Eammered into what he believed to bo the rifted stuff 
of the Terror the phrases of Tacitus like wedges. It 
was not only the terrible irony of his pen nor the 
climax of his genius spurred on to its highest just on 
the edge of his doom ; it was also the return of humanity 
that lent his efforts so much power. 

Desenno’s shop became the centre of whatever was 
read and debated. The Vieux Cordelier was caught up 
from the presses by crowds that filled the streets, it 
passed by thousands into all hands ; became a common 
cry throughout the capital, 

"Women ran through the hall of the Convention 
demanding the liberation of their sons, and Camille’s 
'whole programme seemed to have gained the city: a 
Committee of Clemency ” was demanded. Everything 
prepared the reaction : all that Cliristmas was a noel of 
victories. It was Imown in one week that the Republic 
was saved ; in one week between Christmas Eve and the 
Now Year Paris hoard of the Vondeans crushed at 
Savonay, of the forcing of the linos of Wissombourg, of 
Eandau relieved, of the enemy pas.sing back home over 
the Rhino. 

Desmoulins in the first four numbers of his pamphlet 
had taken for granted that Robespierre would defend the 
same cause. On the 7th of January, however, some- 
thing had passed in the Coinmitteo. What it was will 
never bo known, Init Robespierre appearing at the 
Jacobins disclaimed the cause of pity. All his now power 
compelled him to the retractation ; ho remembered how 
the generals turned to him,^ behind the back of the 

'*■ There is to be soon at the arcliivos a curious little pocket-book, in 
fhe first seventeen pages of which llobespierro has made hi.s private notes 
on policy. Among these one may lliid tliat ho hud down tlie names of tlie 
generals, his proposal for their disposition, and his judgment upon their 
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Ooininittoo ; how it whs to him that tho smallest privati 
appeals woro dirtujtod. 

Lot mo rotraco tho last KtO})s that led Kobespiorro t( 
this doaortion. 

Just upon (lliristmas ho had promised a “Committo( 
ofJustioo” whic.h miL,dit have been made -and whi<!h Ik 
probably intondtul \ o midco - - into a court of ri'.vision fo: 
tho gradual liberal.iou of tho prisoners, (lamillo luK 
written tho fourth numbiir of tho I'lnix (hnltiur as ai 
app(ial by namo to llob(ispi(^rro. 

“ My lli>bt^spierro, ! call you here by your namo, foi 
I ronuuuber tho moment wluui Pitt had you alone lof 
to withstand his coalition, and wlum but for you tlu 
ship would have perislu'd : thc^ Ih^jmblic Wiis passin* 
into (ihaos. . . . Oh ! my old colh'ge fricnid, romomboi 
that tlioro i.s something more durabh) in love than n 
this fear, and {jhuneney ('I'ertulliau tells it us) is lila 
a ladder of falsehoods, but reaches to beavtm. You oanu 
very clo.so to that idini when you spoke of a Oomuutte( 
of Ju.stieo . . . but why shoidd th(» word ‘Pity ' hav( 
become a crime in tln^ Hi^piddic?” 

On that .same day, the .’ist of Dectmiber,^ at tlu 
Jacobins Nicbolas the publi<i printer bad eried out t( 
Camillo, “ Oamille, you S('em very cdosi^ to the guillotino,” ' 
and Camillo bad auswc'red gaily, “ Nieholius, you seen 

apiioalH, iiB thdiiKh Im wera liini«t'lf ctmi'eriiatt with th« (It'iiarnmint 0! 
war. Horo aru hifl judj'iuctits on Min UiiinuH, Mitrrnnii, Ilnnlie 

and it waM his brnthnr who hail just fnimtl niit thn gniiins of Jh)fia|mrt( 
nt Toulnn. 

* And on tho samn day (Lhn nnlnnhlnncn Is fjjrnit'stjnn nnouf-lii to mnrli 
a m'.nrd) thn (tdiivniillnn iiftnr a Uing nini Htnrmy dnhatn derided that Mn 
Imhit (if siinnkiiiK with the Imt nn was disnisjinct fid, “It has grown Itic 
ooniMinn of latn,” said IlMhcspinrrn, and when t lnan was riti'd tfin nxumitli 
of tho Qnaknrs he rojiHrd with snntn justire, "Qnukcrs am usually ox 
ceptioiiH Unit prnvn a ruin." 

* There is a disrussiim wlirflinr {{idirspirrra put. tip NirhohvH to wart 
Camillo, Them is IK) pritnf hut. a tnulllitin to that tdfrrt, Nirhidns win 
Indc.ud llnbospinrin's niaii, hut im llni tilher hand Ht)ho^pittrru wimlc 
never have put the thing «» bluntly. 
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\rory close to making a fortune. It is but a year since 
til at you made your dinner off a baked apple, and here 
you are printer to the State.” It was the first pass of 
tlie duel that opened between the indulgents and the 
o:x:tremists, a duel in which, by the spring, each had 
j>©rished, leaving the Committee supreme. 

On the 7 th of January, then, the i8th Nivose, the 
g-jrowing irritation against Camille broke out openly in 
ttiG club. The opportunity coincided with Robespierre’s 
jcocantation. It was known that the silent royalist 
faction which lay under the city, a minority ready to 
strike, had raised its head at the appearance of the Vieux 
Cyorddicr. Apart from the Herbertist group that 
Desmoulins aimed at, apart from the men whom he 
called by name and cut and wounded with his style, 
tlie common republicans foil into an ill-ease and were 
alarmed. Robespierre had determined to follow the 
Committee, but ho remembered his friend. Ho 
attempted compromise. Desmoulins was not in the 
mood for it ; ho could see that Robespierre was tempted 
to abandon him, but he thought he had enough hold to 
jDrovont it. Some days before ho had offered to burn 
Inis No. 3 — he had offered it in a rhetorical manner. 

“You complain of the third Number? I can under- 
stand it: I have given orders that it shall not be 
jroprintod. I will even burn it publicly, so that you 
^yTomise to read my No. 5.” 

This Robespierre took up at the Jacobins, and seeing 
Desmoulins in front of him, looking him straight in tho 
eyes and with the slight perpetual smile upon his lips, 
lie excused him ; apologised for him to the club. 

“There is no need to expel Camille. We will burn 
liis pamphlet.” 

Robespierre, a man incapable of repartee, had laid 
open his guard, and Camille could not resist the advan- 
tage, Ho laughed out after liis ()poning stutter. 
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“ Burning is nut a cunviiunng 

It was Rousseau’s own answta' to t.lio pulilio burning of 
liis ‘'Kmilo.” Robespiornt whoso wliulo life it was to 
play tho part of Rousseau in ])ower, heard, as it wuro, Ins 
own Kolf laughing at him in Desmoulins’ reply. His 
smilo loft him, and lio ahandoiu'd the last thread of 
tho alliance with tho indulgtmts. 

Tho Terror began to surround Desmoulins. Tho 
final withdrawal of llobespii'rro left him to tlui warnings 
of anxious friend.s. Once, in his house at ev(‘ning, they 
hesitated at his courage and boggl'd him to retire a little 
that audaciouB skirmishing lino of pamphlels. Lucillo, 
gracious, unrestrained, and wayward, put her hand upon 
an objector’s mouth and said, " Lot him save tho 
country in his own way. Whoever di.ssuades him shall 
have none of my chocolate.” 'fhey had something in 
thorn both of cliildren. Kate took (hem in the spring, 
and they died within a very few days one of (ho other; 
tho lives also of both tho.su lovers aceusud Ilohespiorro 
when he came to die. 

I have hold (.hrouglmut this book (.hat Robespierre was 
never really master; nevertbuless, it must be admitt.ed 
that in this moment of January, after the i 2th. when 
ho had broken with Desmoulins, when Hillaud-Varuimus 
had publicly threatened Dunton in tho Donvention,* when 
St. Just, summoned baek from the armies, had reinforced 
him with a supreme energy, Robespierre might have 
thought himself a master ; the pre.ssure of tlie committee 
upon him was uudergruund ; it was easy to piu'suade 
himself. 

I might waste pages in tho analy.si.s of that tortuous 
process whoreby a man convinces his own mind till it 
adopts an attitude beyond its powers. It is enough for 
me to describe him as one now permitted to speak for 

n •* Woe to tho man that dofumla Fabre d'Kglmiline (" 
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tlae government, one that kept that position only by a 
constant attention to every gust that blew from the 
right or the left, one whom all consulted, implored or 
execrated as though he had been the true author of the 
Terror, and one who consented to be so flattered and to 
pass for Franco. 

He was lying in wait for the spring-time : then — the 
victories having made a full security, his rivals having 
disappeared — ho would come in and save the nation 
from the Terror, he would abandon the Committee: he 
■would impose his perfect Republic and he would write 
on the first page of a new constitution the name of God 
and the nature of his simple worship. 

This imagination of his was the more emphasised 
l>y the coincidence of his private view and of that of 
tEe Committee in the matter of the “ madmen " : the 
ITerbortists. These men were the special obstacles to his 
theory. Their looseness, their blind and negative revolt, 
their very persons were repulsive to his ideal. In the 
disasters of the summer, when the extreme part of 
the nation gave them an arm, they had imposed them- 
selves somewhat upon his government; the Committee 
had been compelled to follow them. But he had watched 
and dogged them with that ceaseless attention and 
readiness that was his unfailing method ; with them, as 
•with Brissot, as with the Constitutionals of the early 
Hevolution he had followed the tactics of yielding and 
disappearing, gathering into himself such strength as he 
had, and when a breathing space was given suddenly 
exercising that strength. This kind of action which was 
as much a part of his nature as his reserved gestures and 
his power of ceaseless, similar writing, conquered once 
more and for the last time. 

I have shown how he took advantage of and gripped 
the Herbertists in the anti-religious crusade. How he 
threw them. In that effort he had received, from the 
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side of Danltin, tlio uuox}iet;tod aid of 1 )usm<)ulius. Uo 
had iisinl it. llo pressed (he tixlreniisl.s (wlinm lio 
(.hou_ij;ht. t.o ho ruiniii;^: t.ho Slate) so (•.lo.s(^ t.hat iJioy bo- 
(aimo hunt, ud men. liiM’.uustid ('arriiO’ to iu^ naadlod from 
NanUts, .Ho posed as the saiie.tuary het.wetsii l.loi vun- 
gtamta) of t.ho Hopuldie.ans and t.lu^ Veiideans. Ho was 
aoUially t.ho saviour of those moderate, or silent, men 
whom t.ho hystto'ia of C^arrier at. Nantes would hav(! tlirust 
into a common hidoeaiist. with t.ho insurjjfe.nt.s U”;ain,sfc 
whom those v«'ry modenit.es had lun*oieally defended tho 

Tlu^n'- was a numtli of hesitation during- whie.li no 
st.ep was takim. 'rhe (’ommit.tee still tidied for t]u\ (U)n~ 
tinuancu of t.ho Terror, I )i';;moulius, now thrust, wholly 
hae.k upon .Hunton, continued t.o eall for cleineiie.y; 
behind the inoveineiit. thtai^h ho spoke se lit tle, it. w'.as 
known that the j.treat veie.is ofDantoii hiinself ^-ave enh'r.s 
to tho stair of the inthditents and deinundeil the return 
to peae.e. In his drawing rotun of the tkmr dii tkim-. 
merce, ladow the rooms of hue.ilh^ and (tamilhn was held 
almost daily the eouiunl of war that inij.,dit succeed in 
opening t.ho pri.sons. 

I will not douy that liohespitfrre feared this also 
and for twenty roasons. Uo feared that the (..•onimilteo 
of Olomency, if it originated too tuirly or from any 
brain save his own, wonkl deHtn)y his loadm-ship. 
Ho feared something ereativi^, passimiato, and immediate 
in the oharacLor of Haiiton. which wtndd Inive Hwamped 
such a man us he, luul it nu’oived stiamgth to 
come out again into tho arena. Ho wu.s angry at tho 
open opposition of “ No. 5 ” of tlm Vinu' (*<ir<Mur, at tho 
frank Dantoni.sm of “ No. 6," wlntdi sinuned to say to tho 

^ In my own family thoro clear proof of tliin, ft»r niy 
fatlior, n firm ropuhlicnn, was tlaown info prison liy Uurrlrr. His wifo, 
deairlnK to save him, thought at ouc.o of Huhespiertc. Him trivvelhnl to 
Paris, caused a note to bo tlellverod to him, and her hufdmnd was aaved. 
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ce, “ Forget Robespierre and forget the govern- 
You are the General Will and you have but to 
d the end of the Terror.” He was angry because 
3at mystery, his puppet-show of a special police 
een almost exposed by the attack on Hdron,' 
ill, his principal care for the moment was the 
3 tion of the extreme Left, and he succeeded. 

. the 4th of March (14th Ventose) Carrier, the 
st of the Avengers, being returned from his massacres 
.•ownings at Nantes, destituted of power, confined 
club of the Cordeliers, and pacing and raging in 
s like a cheetah caged, the Left (which thought 
he Commune and even the city, but was in truth 
, group of men) attempted a wholly insufficient 
The Cordeliers met. They ordered crape to bo 
over the Declaration of the Rights of Man, “ Until 
lople should have recovered their rights by the 
)tion of the faction.” The “ faction ” meant not only 
1 and clemency, it meant also Robespierre and his 
of restraining the proconsuls in the provinces. 
• himself spoke like a Bacchanal using mere 
is. " I mean by the faction the men who calum- 
ihe guillotine.” Herbert still full of his private 
[, of the check Robespierre had inflicted on him 

•e there is some hesitation in judgment. So many contemporaries 
remember what they called “the dictatorship of Robespierre,” 
ited with such unanimity (when Michelet questioned them) that 
'•as the “Black Friar” of the revolutionary leader, that both 
and history have accepted it as a fact. This much of the legend 
Robespierre did exercise (through a system of reporters, agents 
ka that centred in HeSron), a powerful pressure iq^on the police 
nd even upon the lower committee. Nevertheless I maintain the 
which I have no space to develop that he had no real power, 
als appealed to him because he had become a legend, and by this 
3f agents and of intrigues he could often do a great deal for 
xls, but on the great lines of national policy, power certainly lay 
majority of the groat Oommitteo. It is impossible to notice the 
>n of Robespierre in the matter of the Vieux Cordelier and of the 
: moderation without being convinced of the truth of this view. 

T 
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in tlio autumn, of tho rovorsal whio.h Uoln-spiiuTo inuri 
than any other had forecd npou his pohey of uufthri.s 
tianising Ifraiioo, nnuoinliorinjjj tlio way that Uubt^spiorri 
had hesitatud and stiomed to inspin) Dosmoulins u 
Lho hojj^innin;jf of ids (‘,arotsr-~-IIorbort, who saw in al 
tins lho oiul of tlio revolutionary ollort and a kind 0 
treason, tho giving up of the keys, put tho thiiij 
scpiaruly. 

“ Wlicn t talk of tho faction," ho called out acres 
tho vaults of thu hall of tho t^tnh'lu'rs. ''I niuau thos 
who saved tho sevonty-throo in Otitobt^r." 

They proccedtul to a farcic’al insurrection. Tho wan 
that hatl been ehrtjnic in I'itris from two years before '8r 
and that lasted on till tho organisation of a new sociut 
(the llevolution, in fact) produced (he modt'rn wealth c 
.Franco '—that famine they thought (.heir ally. It butrayoi 
them. Tho populace ascribed the lack of food |,o th 
.Ilcrborti.sts t.hoin.sulve.s, to tlie ravages of l,he revolutionar 
armies, and (.0 that way of (.heirs by which they wont 0: 
raging for impo.ssiblo extremes, as though men needoi 
uubhur food nor repose. 

Tho fntst anil silonis) of tho last of wintt'r con 
denmod the.so men, No .sec(.ion was in (Imlr favour 
a certain number of sections tbuunmeed them by nanu 
In tho night of (ho I3(.h of Mandi they were iirrusted 
after a ( rbd (hat wiis a mere m'nti^nco upon such wiL 
ploiis as revohn.ioTiH alone imagint', tlu'y were condemnet 
and execul.ed on tho 24th of Mandi. With Ili'rbert, (Hoot: 
and their companions ended (ho fatUhm of (ho e.x(.romist! 
Tho “rovolul.ionary army" (gangs (.lurorising tho bom 
departmoih.s) was tlisbanded, aiul thc‘ro was nothing mor 
heard of the policy tif mt*ro vengeancfi. Tim Clommnn 
ceased even to pre(,i‘nd that it was Fiiri.s. It became (th 
committee allowed .smdi toy.s) the matdiine of liobespiern 
All tho powor of tho Loft hud vanishod. Thoro 8ti 
romainud tho moderates, the Kight, 
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With the fall of Herbert it might be thought that the 
calm was begiuning. Robespierre had destroyed that side 
of tb.0 battle which he was known to have disfavoured. 
It seemed natural that he should lead their opponents, 
tHo moderates, to victory. 

There passed, upon the contrary, a scone that finally 
proves the hollowness of his domination. 

Pie had been attacked for a month by such an illness 
as had already, four or five times since the gathering of 
the Statos-General, kept him apart from the debates. 
Mention of it would be of no moment did it not prove a 
point which should never bo forgotten in his career. In 
his silence (ho was absent from the Committee, from the 
Convention, and from the Jacobins for forty days) the 
Terror increased. It was not his presence nor his initia- 
tive that moved it. He had left his room to receive as 
good nows from the Committee the fall of Herbert. 
Iin medial, oly afterwards he was asked in his turn for 
tlio JDantonists. 

It was the moment in which Robespierre was most 
tonacious of his popular leadership, parading it.’- The 
doinand for the heads of the Indulgcnts was not made by 
tliG workers only. St. Just, who made the whole busi- 
ness his, whoso speech destroyed the men of the Vievx 
Cordelier, demanded it. Hdrault de Sdchclles (Danton’s 
cliiof friend, and destined to die with him) had already 
boon dismissed from the committee and arrested — it is 
probable that every member except Robespierre and 
Iii.ndet approved of the demand. Lindot, head of the 
corornissariat, refused bluntly to sign. “I am here to 
food the people, not to kill patriots.” 

What Robespierre said or did will never be known. 
Tbis much can bo conjectured, that he protested, hesi- 

^ There is even a question whotlier ho did not at this moment ofTor the 
command of Paris to Buonaparte in the place of Hanriot, whom the mode- 
rates were attacking as they had attacked Herbert. 
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taU'.d Uu'ii yioldi'il ; and, havinijf yifldtul, want tlio fi 

U'.ngth of Ilia fall, aonsont-tul t(» ht'lp in ('.very way, ai 
dcapatclu'd a hn.sliu'ss that l.roublfd him liko a crin 
burying it away nndi'r tho aart h, a.s though with Dan toi 
body Danton’n inurdar could alsu <h',aay. 

On tho very night heforo the two (uunmittocH mot 
docidt'. upon what provtul tu ho the assaHsination of k 
llopnhlin, IIumhi»rt. that hail boon Uuhosplorru’H boat 
tho lino Sanilongo during Km iir.st two your.s in IV 
aakod him to dino. Dunton waa thoro. d'hoy aat togothi 
Rohoapiorro ailont and Irouhlud, Daulon roviving to t! 
rough gaiety of *92. llo attempt oil, with an advan 
that was brusipio hut couragooua, to launoh a politii 
diacuHaion, and, turning to Roliospiorro, ho aakod wl 
thuro wore Htill ho many viotimH, 

" IloyaliHta and conapiraturH I can unduratand; b 
thoHO who aro innocout ? " 

Robospiorro answorrd with a falao phrase — 

" And who saya that any innocout man has porishod 
Ho plunged back into an uneasy silomu): waited 
niomont, then roHu and abruptly disappeared. 

Next day ho took ujH)n himself tho weight of tl 
friomra blood wlmn lio consuntud to tho demand of t 
Comndttoo. 

1 repeat, lio couHiaited. Ho cortaiidy did not pi 
poao ; as certainly, I would maintain, ho attempted 
hrst to wani <>11’ tho blow frotn the indulgents, but 
dared not try a fall with tho Hommitteu. 

Upon what is such a convict ion hasinl ? In the str 
apirit ot modern analy.sis it is diflie.tdt to reply. Rob 
pierre furnished tho notes \ipon whiuli St. Just made t 
report that silenced the Conveuliou. They still exist in 
English collection : the.y are hurriutl, disjointed. Wb 
the Convention hesitated, it was he who spoke nr 
determinedly against hearing Danton and De.mnouhns 
tho bar, wiio called such procedure " privilege," a 
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who, perhaps, sealed the fate of his colleague. Upon the 
surface — if the Committee of Public Safety be taken as 
certain and united, and if only what appears be con- 
sidered — he was among the first, even the leader, of those 
who determined the sudden arrest on the night of the 
3 I st of March. 

Nevertheless he did not lead, he yielded. The proofs 
of it are wholly moral, but they are convincing. Con- 
sider that he had not yet, and did not in moments far 
more perilous, sacrifice any one to his mere ambition. 
That ambition tempted and at last ruined him, is the 
argument of this chapter ; that he exercised it pitilessly, 
or made it a permanent and conscious motive is what not 
only the few salient facts presented in this book, but 
every one of the thousand documents and anecdotes re- 
maining combine to deny. In so far as such ambitions 
have something in them glorious, he was quite lacking in 
that sense of glory ; in so far as they have in them some- 
thing careless of principle and violent, every portrait of 
him, every recollection of him, omits such a feature. His 
hardness was all of logic ; his ambition was a thing coming 
after success, overlying and corrupting, but never entering 
the close fibre of this man. 

Moreover, Danton was not then his danger. Perhaps 
in the past June, perhaps even in the crisis of December, 
he might have been afraid of a continuous rivalry. But 
irx March ? Danton and his friends had been uncertain or 
silent for over a month. They had rejoiced indeed at the 
fall of Herbert, but they had been the object of no public 
adulation nor of any public appeal since December. There 
was hut one thing that Danton menaced — the Terror. 
The destruction of Herbert, which (after his revolt) the 
Committee thought a necessity, made that menace more 
formidable. After such an example Danton had but to 
speak (so it seemed) and the dcsccmt towards peace 
would begin. But Robespierre was not concerned to 
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(Ii^fond tho Tornir. On tho (‘.ontrury ho had biuni, i 
anyUung, its opponiait. At its (uwsation hii would liuvi 
mioivi'd an uddiHl popularity, and ho was tlu'roforo aim 
ing at Hiuih a ct^ssation. 

Thuro aru two furthor argunumts, whic.h appoar si 
light that I hositat.o t.o bring thoiu forward ; but tluv 
aro St) convincing to thoso who go right into tho dot'.u 
inonts and tho atinosphoro of ’94, that it woidd bo a pit; 
to omit tho.iu — tht\y an', first tho oxtdamat.ion of Billautl 
Varronos four months lator, sooontlly tho oharactor of th 
notes used by Rt. Just in Ids iudiotniont of tho Indul 
gents. 

It is a matter to which I will rtiturn in its place, aiK 
which I bring forward hero for but a moment. On th 
(lay that Holies})it!rro foil, in Tliermitlor. Hillaud-Varrouc 
was one of his most viohuit aoousers. llo was a man <; 
(lollant and straightforward language, bulhno.eketl, violeit 
iuunodoratu in gesture. 'I’he.ro e.amo fnun his extrom 
auger a rush of words that wt‘ro neither eale.ulated no 
suit.ed B) the oce.asion ; tln'ro wmre absent., thereforu, a 
tho olomeuts of a pro constituted plan. Well, in tlui 
harangue tho first thing ho remomherod was Uohespierr 
attempting to defend Uiuiton in tho commit. I iU'. ('onside 
that wo have no roeords of what jiassml within thos 
walls whore tho 'I'ou sat judging Kraue.c, Thu memoir 
of tho men who survivtal aro necessarily excuses, aiii 
aro often contradioLory. Hanvro, tho fullest of them, i 
also tho least triistwort-hy, and 1 take that attitude ( 
BillaiuV.s, in Thermidor. to he a piece of sudden passim 
a cherished accusation worth all the later teKlimoiu 
even if that testimony accused Hobuspi»'rre (which i 
does not) of having proe.ured tho arrest of tho Indidgent 

Ah to the notes giviui to St. Just, I fear it is impor 
siblo, without a roproduetion of them and a compariso 
of tbom with Robespierre's other writings, to cmivinc 
my readers of their (piality. Nervous, liurriod, discor 
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nected, they are unique in the mass of documents that 
Hobespierre left behind him. There is not present in 
tliem that choice of words which is hardly ever missing 
oven in his most casual writings. There are one or two 
erasures, but they are not the result of thought and 
fastidiousness (as were commonly his second phrases), 
tliey are the result of mere haste. He has written 
SL word that would be useless, meaningless, or illegible, 
and he substitutes, in almost equal haste, another. 
Tliat is the testimony of the writing. It has every 
mark of a document demanded at a moment’s notice by 
lais friend, and drafted in the hour before he spoke. 

For, his vote once given in the Committee, he perse- 
•vered as men persevere in a monstrous evil. After such 
a vote, Danton saved would be Danton an enemy, and 
Daiiton an enemy following the very path of popular 
cloinoncy that Robespierre intended to follow. Such a 
Danton would have meant the end of the Committee, 
tlio end of that ideal of a half-religious, half-political 
dominion which Robespierre thought now to be in his 
grasp, and with which he desired “ to make this nation 
fcliG refuge of the oppressed and the terror of oppressors.” 

ITo gavo his vote, and foil into the fatal groove which 
tHat beginning made for him ; he was to race down it, 
tHrough the aggravation of the Terror, to his own death, 
and was to hear in the agony of Thermidor the name of 
Danton striking him down like a spear. 

I have described elsewhere the trial, the condemna- 
tion and the death of the Indulgents. Here I am con- 
cerned only with the man who had pormittod this 
sacrifico, and who shut himself in alone throughout that 
morning and refused himself to all. 

Fliddon in his room over the narrow yard whence 
tlie conquerors had run out to see the tumbrils go by, 
lie hoard the roaring of the crowd, the creaking of the 
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lu'iivy whot'ln. Co\ild lit'. In'llttvo tlu'Hti ninii tn bo guilt 
or tho Kt'puMif. to bo savod by HUtdi an abaiulonnu'Ui 
Ho sat. tlu'ro with Ins sot. faot' in tlo* littUi room, boginiui 
to SCO liiinsolf as tho Hopublio iiutarnatt*. 

Tlioroiu lay tho ooro tif this groat, tragoily ho sii 
Honio othor groator thing that was not. hinisolf, but 
vision of tho Hi^publio boaring his own foaturos, ai 
bogan to worship it as did tlui o.rowd. Ho thought tl: 
awful day would inako that vision of tho Ropublio 
Koinu way roal, and ho oonfusotl tho linal ailvi'nt of pu 
froodom and t>f absolutoly oipial law with tho vain b 
portt'Utous imagory of suoh a olnUil. This sao.rilioo 
oortain right for Homo largor but vanitary thing work 
in his mind liko a poison, tind on this first warm ovoni; 
of tho yoar his innor soourily, whiidi tho vaoillation of t 
w'intur had alroaily shakt'U, h-ft him altogothor. 

Aftor tho sun had sot ovor tlio gtnilotino, and as 1 
room darkonod, ho h'lt that, tho tumbrils hud dragg 
his spirit aftor thorn, and from that momunt ho w 
drawn towards his und, 
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THE FOUR MONTHS 

It is well to put to every division of a book a name that 
sball indicate its scope and thesis : there are many that 
might tempt one other than this which I have put at 
the head of the last stretch of the race. It would have 
been consonant with the vague tradition we have of the 
Revolution and with the false unity which the mind 
lends to every story, to call it “The Dictator.” Robes- 
pierre gradually come to the supreme power in the- State, 
exercising it with an arbitrary will, punished by a sudden 
revolt, would satisfy the spirit of drama. It is such a 
simple reading as has commonly been adopted of the 
tragedy ; but it is false. Had I adopted that reading I 
could have made his story reach a natural end and have 
set the notes to a harmony. But the end was abrupt 
and unexpected, the harmony was absent, at least so far 
as his own life is concerned. If harmony was there, it is 
not to be discovered in a simple play of individual re- 
tribution, but only in the great purpose which gives to 
the history of Europe the movement of a providence. 
He was never dictator. To call him that is to overlook 
all modern research. 

I might have spoken of this little time as “The 
Terror ” ; the Terror in chief, the Climax of it. It killed 
as many in seven weeks as had fallen in Paris during 
five years.^ To the onlooker it was nothing but the 

^ Up to the law of Prairial there had been 1220 executions in Paris. 
You may add to these a hundred or so at the most for the period before 
the Terror. In the seven weeks succeeding the law there were 1376. 
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tluliriiiiu of fclio IVrror. '1\> t,ho iinpriHomul, noting tli 
vast at;o(‘ssi(>n to thoir <‘,olI.s, this daily catastrophi 
troinhling at tho onorinous lists, and waiting oach f 
his iniino to ho oalh'd tlown tho stono corridors, it W; 
nothing but tho delirium of tho Terror. But to Hoho 
piorro it was not that at all ; ho had helped to lead 
it, but ho noither dosired to make it, nor did 1 
uflo it. 

I have calhal tho period “The Four Mt)nths.'' If tho 
wore a house in a hondon street whore soiiu^ tragtaly u 
oxplaiiKid, still dobated, had pa.ssed, and of which tl 
myst(?ry should haunt you to tho point of dimuindii 
an analysis, you could not predace that analysis with 
word iiuBuiativo of a definito solutiim, fi>r no defmi 
solution coidel ho reaedied in your reautal; yem co\dd Iv 
givo for titlo tho name the mere numher e)f tho plao 
conceid,rato your reauler \H)on tht^ walls and wiudoi 
which stood tlnsre dumb, not having yiedihui a seeiru 
whoso interest, indeed, lay in the do\d)t that attaole 
to thinn. 

So it is with Itohespierrt). I havo put at tho ht'i 
of his time of power or faihuav tluit tillo of '■ T) 
Four Mouths," launuiso tlu^ limits of time alone u 
single and clear, within them tlu'ro stood an intrion 
and ravullod proe.ess whose uncurtain character 1 shs 
take to be .st)mewhat as follows, 

Kohu.spierro from his inner room, his shrine, at t' 
Duplays passed for tho Master of tho Ilopuhlic : Holu 
piorro in the public nmuth was tho name of tho Ucpubl 
of tho Tornir, of everything. Koht^spierre in his ov 
mind was willing, was perhaps persuaded, to think hii 
self tho master of tho Republic. Hobespierro in t 
groat Committee which alone was the true centre 
power, which ahmo could commnnd men, hayoiuds, gui 
and money— -was tho outer mim, the politician. I 
talked, ho sUiod in the sun, ho seemed their power i 
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earn ate, but to thorn within that sumptuous room,^ he 
was the object of a mingled jealousy and irritation. He 
did no work, ho roproachod thorn, ho absented himself. 
When ho would have made the Terror excessive it was 
hut for a nioiu(.;nt and for the ends of his religion. When 
they wore determined to persevere or extend its extreme 
rigour as a kind of martial law, ho bickered and quarrelled, 
finding that rigour of theirs opposed to this Rousseauan 
religion of his. I say, therefore, that Robespierre passing 
— his more name and reputation passing — for the Re- 
public, accepted the homage at once, used it as things 
to him essential, to the Committee valueless. I say that 
ho thought of himself as the Republic in person, and 
that every word spoken in the Rue St. Honor6 confirmed 
him in that role. Evidently then when tho Terror passed 
into gross conflict with common soriso and necessity, 
when tho miulnoss that had soi^ied tho Republic had to bo 
caught by some handle and put down, that handle, in spito 
of himself, was Robospiorro. Ho had passed for Rower, 
ho had to sulhsr as though ho had hoon really Rower. 
Ho had brought into tho Terror personal quarrels that 
made it tlio easier to comhine against him. Ry his 
character ho pnwokod reaction. Tho committoo woro 
glad to sacrificjo him- — they wore unwittingly sacrificing 
thoinsolvos. And when ho foil thoro fell also with 
him tliat high strain of democracy absolute which for 
an unnaturally long period of time ho had hoon able 
to inspire in tho populace. His violent death was a 
gasp and tremor in which tho common world and its 
necossitios returned. Tho whole vision of tho groat year 

' I Hay “sumptuous” on tho authority oE Mnreior. Now Moroior is 
a liar, hut I cun holiovo him huro : tho small omphtyee comirig in from 
time to time to brintif papors to his inaaturs, Ilnding thorn scatod in that 
royal room on tho gromi(l-ll<ior and overlooking from tholr grout inlaid 
tablo tho gardons of tJm pnlaoo, sploiidid in tho l»ot Himunur of '94, and 
tho torrauo of tho old kings, carriud away what was evidently a powerful 
and direct impreasion. 
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oxpinul. It has left. t»nly that. |u'rinaiu'nt. part of visioiii 
t.hci trouhliiii^ void, huii'^or, luoiuttry df t,hu idoal wliic 
will .still wiirk in our stxdfty till it. i.s fompuliud to tl 
final (diango. Wo aro drivun h) our unknown to-day I 
tho memory of ’93. 

T^ob mo allow hia contrt^ of ofTort and do.scriho wh 
influonco Hurrouiahnl him as ho appniao.hcd tlio comoc 
(if power. For throu yoarH ho luul lived in that i: 
fluonoo ; it had aecontnated as tinni proeairthfd ; hut no 
that with tlui Hjiidiig of 1794 h (5 wuh liftetl ahuvo all mi 
porta, and left with a gulf Ixiueath him wldtdi (hitonuini 
liin uttur ruin, tluj vast heiglit of tho rolo. and tl 
Ktartling inadeipuiuy of tho actor aro hent gnuspi 
through an approelation ('f tho honui in wlue.h ho movi 
and tlio phy.sioal thingH that formed hia most immodia 
and oontiuuoUH world. You will st’o in tho pieturo 
that, homo of hi.s how hi.s vast renown ro.so from lit! 
thingH, and wa.s like a groat nmoko from a small firo 
woocIh on a (dear evoniiig. 

And by this I am viiry far from saying that t' 
humility and oh.senrity of his rofugti Hhould HUggost 
moaimoHH of tho mind or an imuhspiut^y of tho api 
to itH musHton. It was among tho eldof glori( 5 H of t 
oightoonth tumlnry that a man wan rs^gurdoil, I do i; 
say indopondently of adviintitioun rank tJi* oflioo, h 
Ofirtaiuly indopondently of hin mattirial wealth in sp 
of all tho mihtlo suggoHtionH that this (toarsest and falw 
of criteria may carry with it. Tim Jacobite tradition h 
b(Uin able, two genorationn before, to flourish in an atui' 
pUoro of misfvry and to fcaul on dri’ams; yet anotl 
generation and RouHsmm might Ihs IJamod btr para.sitii 
attachment to tins giaail, hut never for a dcisire 
accumulate nr to (had ; (toldHtnitldn brave lyrhus were t 
tarnished by tho disorder of a garnu, his spendthi 
nogligenco did nothing to hurt hia fame, Washingt 
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was still a hero in valley forge, he would have remained 
as great had he died in the rags and frost of that winter. 
And of all the men who thus claimed immunity from 
the judgments of greed, none carried the tradition higher 
than the revolutionaries. Men, for the most part of a 
solid professional position, they impoverished themselves 
by their own enthusiasms. Condorcet dying starved, a 
refugee from the miserable garret of St. Sulpice, Danton 
bequeathing a pitiful and ruined fortune, Carnot in old 
age wrapped up and stilf before the empty grate of his 
exile — three men at utter variance in their political and 
social ideals testify together to the common stoicism and 
to the common freedom of the great souls that remade 
the world. Such as chose to save their comfort and 
increase their revenues by supple treason, the Tallyrands, 
the Fouches, and the rest, were branded by their contem- 
poraries with an odium that no later softness has found 
it possible to efface; for in those days the interest of 
haggling seemed paltry compared with the tide of living, 
and bribery that is the lover of stable governments was 
not hidden by any docent and necessary veil of hypocrisy. 
That time, whoso fault it was to ovor-glorify the spirit of 
man, gave it at least a worthy plane of action and could 
see it existing of itself, distinct and untrammelled. 

I would not thon convey any contrast of poverty with 
fame. Moreover the household in which Robespierre 
found his repose was not poor. Duplay’s income, apart 
from the earnings of his trade, amounted to a full six 
hundred pounds a year, and he had retired upon the 
proceeds of his savings until the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, and the empty houses upon his hands compelled 
him to re-enter business. Ho occupied a good leasehold, 
of which the rent was but an eighth of his revenue, and 
even found himself able to purchase it when the sale 
of monastic land was decreed. The spirit, also, that 
animated this home was sound and dignified; it was a 
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j^ood liourjifcois pliuu), Kuc-h fi.s Fnuino _i,nMws by luituro in 
thoiisaiuls, and us, in their i^reut. increases durian;' tbo 
last, hundred years, now ibrin the stable basis oC lior 
power. 

But llobospierro set in (his frame llobospiorro 
to whom the popnlat;u bad b'lit snob spltaulitl iinaj^dna- 
tions — was jnivi/uin : that is, |>alt.ry and rin<rinL( falso; 
ho was somethin'^ that, seemed unwttrthy of his theme, 
insipid and anamiie,. In the intitnaey of this man in 
whom the natuni had chosen to discover an harmonious 
congeries of groat (puilities one luiglit cynie.;dly expect 
many things. A charlatan; tmo driidving fame; ono 
suiting the moment to mo\iltl a plan it would not have 
disap}K)intcd a melodrnmat ic obstirver to tiiul him sombre 
and silent. 

Well, ho was none of these things. The society 
of his privacy pleased him bee-aiuso it, e.ould otler him 
a perpoUial adidation of an uuhunue. kind, 'riioro ho 
could pour out daily for years tlu' e.xet'lltmt. h\it, un- 
developed prineiples wiiieh animateii his publit', ui terunciis. 
The very virtues of simplieity, sobriety and ree.titudo 
which ho honestly vulmul. yet, furnishi'd him also with a 
domestic audituu’.e whoso knowh-dge of tho world was 
necessarily limited and who could Had a mild perjietual 
pleasure in the roittuation of ju.st ma.'cims. So perhaps I 
can host oxpross the ipiality of tlio iutorior ho (ii.tud 
so well by saying that if soims widely travelled and vigor- 
ou.sly minded man and thercs wen^ inaiiy siieh who 
followed his public ehurue.ter with an ah.sorhed iutiircst 
and oven with devotion if sueh a muu liail folhiwcd 
him homo to mark hi.s domestic and real life, ho would 
not liavo hceu Hhocked or angered or truusp(irUHl or 
roused, hut merely bored. 

An homuMt man from the great hills of Auvergne, 
ono that had ”g‘>t tm," was his .silent., devotinl and 
proud liost. A y(turig man coming in almost every 
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evening, to touch the spiiiot in liis rovorioa, to sit silent 
absorbing oxporionc.o, was one of his ])rincipal worship- 
pers: a boy in whoso veins ran tho blood of Michael 
Angelo ; a Bnonarotti eiuunourc'd of (Jiis last K.e- 
naissanco. Lubas, just, unlaughing, very brave*,; St. 
Just, grown loss devoted, his uy(*s not resting from tlu^ 
wars, were his supporters. Tho oldest daughter of t!u! 
house, Eleanor, was tho bet rothed who had known vt'ry 
little of allection, who sat like th<^ rest, in the cire.le of 
tho man. Whatever it was in him that made it possihUi 
for others thus to follow — [ pre.snmo his faith radiated 
hero intensely over a little group as, outwardly, it had 
radiated over and drawn up the faces of the wlmU' 
people. They tolerated ('ven tho perpetual nipetition 
of his presunoo. The gnsat mirror of tho niautelpieee 
repeated him; tho great full-haigt.h portrait oppositt^ tho 
door; a metal bust upon the writing-table; prints upon 
tho wall, repeated him. In the ob.se.ssion of liobespierrt*, 
night after night they watched and mis.sed nadity and in 
that obsession of himself his own mind also was at, last 
fixed and blind. And .so, us Taris outside ese.apiul from 
tho inlluonco, they still, and ho him.self, nnuained subjoe.l. 
to it. But St. Just was a little silent; ho liad begun to 
fool footing in the real world and had already understood 
tho soldiers. 

From t,hat cavern or tinuple which even now, rebuilt 
a century since, has something secret and remoi.e about, 
it, his orders Issued; and his pow<w, fomidtsi on an 
imaginary, prociHuled for tho mome.nt ab.solute over the 
city. Ho had perniittiMl the death of Danton; this 
negative sin pushed him on to positive exiravugancu 
in policy. 

Hu had b(m compelled to admit first the Terror, then 
tho exaggeration of the Terror, now he was compidled 
to follow it as it washed out to ruin. His new need 
dragged him in tho wake of the (aunmittee. If ho was to 
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"be master (and he was already in a fashion master) how 
could he attack the vehicle that bore him ? It is charac- 
teristic of the men who will be masters (they are never 
masters, for a man is only the master by consent of the 
community) that they misapprehend the forces to their 
hand. If they hear some shouting in the street they 
take it for the People ; if they read six newspapers they 
say, “ this is Public Opinion ” ; and if by an unhappy 
accident they enter government, they take ten men 
round a table to be the nation. So it was with Robes- 
pierre. He had no finger on the pulse of France. He 
heard minorities — dwindling crowds — still shouting in 
the street ; he sat with the rest of the Committee in the 
great room of the Tuileries; he thought the tide was 
still rising, and he consented to rise with it. In truth it 
had begun to ebb. 

What would a true leader have done on the edge of 
the deliverance, on the eve of Fleurus ? He would 
have declared his conversion to normal law, and Paris 
and all France would have made him more than a king. 
He would even now, even after the execution of Danton, 
have said, " This is the end. The Republic may breathe 
again.” But Robespierre never understood breathing and 
living things. 

The very day that Canton’s head fell, the last shadow 
of the old executive disappeared. Carnot proposed the 
putting in commission of all the ministry: the subjec- 
tion of these bodies to the Committee of Public Safety. 

Carnot a few days later desired to arrest Hoche ; ^ 
that grave step was taken. Did Robespierre protest ? No 
one can tell. The veil covering these deliberations has 
never been lifted. He did not sign. But he was for 
those distant armies so palpably the ruler that Hoche 
wrote to him saying, “ You know my virtues and I yours. 

^ The decree is signed on the nth April. It is wholly in Carnot’s 
handwriting, save one word, an unimportant erasure. 
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SavG me if you can. If you cannot- save me from my 
enemies, I sliall die still praising your namo.”^ Some 
one spoke and saved Hoclio. Ho remained in prison 
unmolested. 

I repeat, wliat ho did within the Committee cannot 
be known. It is certain that ho argued, contradicted, 
offended, alluded a little of hi.s popular mastery; occa- 
sionally threatened. It i.s o(pially corl.ain that, with all 
his ropugnanco for signing li.sts of the condemned, ho 
permitted the dosperat(^ policy of tho Committee to take 
its course. His real life was not in that room, it was 
in tho exterior and empty authority in which ho de- 
lighted. Tho Committee said, as it wore, “Do what 
you will with your popularity so long as you do not 
break our labour.” Robespierre said, “Do what you 
will with your plodding and your military executions so 
long as I can use your name for my Idea.” And tho 
populace and tho Convtmtion said, “ Tliis is Robespierre; 
ho is tho Republic, and perhaps also tho Committ-eo; lot 
us follow.” These throe misunderstandings are tho wholo 
mystery of tho spring of ’94, 

In tho legend so created for him ho revelled. On 
tho 7th of May ho preached another — almost tho la-st* — 
of those ossaya on religion and morals that did in truth 
bind his hoarora, though they havo exasperated posterity. 
Robespiorro was excellent in his toxts; in his oxogosifl 
intolerably wearisoino. Ho had said to Klizaboth Duplay, 
that was about to bo his sister-in-law, this cUarmihg 

^ If [any one thinks it easy to write history, lot hiia read this little 
story. Hoche is, by the ndinisslon of <ivory ono, tlio bravost and tho 
frankest of the yontig gonoinls. Ho writes to IloboHjd&rro as to a friend, 
and so convinced are the hurcattorats of the reality of friondstiip that 
the letter Is kept from Holjejspierro, It never roHohod. him. Oarnot, on 
tho testimony of all history, is an honest man ) all the tJurnots havo 
always boon of tho most loyal repnhlie.an strain ; yot Carnot (oil tho 
authority of his own son, " Memoirs,” i. .150) saya, '*jf luul all the pains in 
tile world to save Hocho from lloiiespiorro.” It la ovldontly a misimder- 
standing and a quarrel, but what passed t 
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thing : “ Little one, you are laughing at religion ; you do 
not yet know quite how much comfort and hope is 
hidden in the depths of a permanent trust in God” 
But when he would develop this before a Parliament, 
when he would impose it upon a nation, he rang hollow, 
and seemed merely the dictator turned priest. Why ? 
Because he was altogether wanting in that principal 
faculty of a creator of laws — the sentiment that a nation 
is a person, and must be addressed with the directness 
and the humour with which one would address the 
individual. 

I need not quote from that long speech ; it would be 
a repetition of the whole five years — for he at least never 
by thought added an inch to his mental stature. It 
had in it a little of the old irony. “ The neighbouring 
governments approach the sublime ; at this moment they 
chronicle with tenderness every action of their kings.” 
He struck the new note of the Four months in trampling 
down the Herbertists that were gone, men who would 
have turned irreligion into a system, and who made an 
effort to thrust out the generosity of nature herself. The 
end of the whole was the sentence by which, perhaps, 
his mixed memory is best retained ; — 

“The French people recognise the being of a God 
and they recognise the immortality of the Soul.” 

With that phrase he thought that he had laid down 
the principle of pure religion, that from it the future 
would flow. For he thought (and all thought with him) 
that he and his contemporaries stood on nothing old 
and were pure creators; but behind them came the living 
church trembling with a hundred dogmas and as multiple 
as her innumerable years, as old as bread and wine. So 
his one truth went up therein, like breath in a frost ; to- 
day it is acknowledged and forgotten. 

The poor remnant of the Convention, “ the French 
people,” voted as they were bid. The populace also was 
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in that hall unseen, it also had a great unconscious vote 
to cast. It voted the renascence of Catholicism. 

He was certainly surrounded with enthusiasm at this 
moment ; caressed. The letters which he kept so care- 
fully, the vast accumulation which Courtois in great part 
destroyed, now reached their greatest intensity, witnessed 
to frenzy in the auditory or proved in a hundred absurdi- 
ties to what an extent his mere name had passed up into 
permanent meaning and had become the new epoch.’- 

It was at this moment also that his apotheosis had 
reached the point of exciting counter fanaticism. In 
a remote, damp and sombre house an aged mystic, 
a certain mad Catherine Thdot, held a secret society 
of others as mad as herself. Gerle, the ex-Carthusian 
that had met Robespierre in the first Parliament years 
before, was there ; so were a doctor of the Orleans, and 
an old countess. They would sit upon blue thrones and 
leave in the midst a white throne for Robespierre, “ the 
Messiah.” ^ It romained empty. It was the moment in 
•which (20th of May) Ladmiral the clerk had asked for 
Him vaguely, wishing to kill him, and finding him out 
bad walked round to Collot dTTorbois and shot and 
missed him. It was the moment when Cdcile Renauld, 
a girl of twenty, sauntered after dark, at nine, into the 
courtyard of the Duplays with two knives in her market- 
basket (22nd of May). There was oven a talk of a plot 
against the Committee. St. Just was called back from 


^ At Marian in tho church they sang, perhaps for a victory, the Te Deum. 
At its close the people cheered for the Republic. Then some solemn 
man remembered Robespierre. They cheered for Robespierre, and the 
commune of Marian sent him a latter describing the incident. It is 
interesting to remark that the sister of Mirabeau also wrote to him 
at this epoch. If tho phrase, “Dear Robespierre,” seems a little cold, 
it must be remembered that it was from a woman whose brother had been 
disinterred and his ashes thrown to the winds. 

2 There exists also a touching letter from an old man in a lost village 
who calls him “ The Messiah of the New World,” 
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the army of the north/ came to Paris for a week, saw the 
nonsense of it and went back to his soldiers. 

But the key to the end was already supplied in the 
phrase of one of these thousand letters. “ A reputation 
which not even enemies attempt to assail.” ^ That was the 
truth, and it was the particular truth that killed him. 
No one could deny his sincerity, no one at that time 
dreamt of denying his creed. He tortured men with 
consistency. They could not destroy him with argument, 
they attacked him at last with the sudden revolt of 
nature. Bar^re in his account to the Convention of the 
attempt of Cdcile Renauld supplied, unconsciously, another 
argument. He spoke (and it was true enough) of 
the way in which Robespierre had become abroad a 
personification of the Revolution : for the English, who 
made him out a kind of tyrant ; for the Grermans, who 
turned him into a proverb — we know now that he might 
have added, “for that peaceful foreigner posterity who 
judges things impartially and is often wrong.” He meant 
his appeal to mean, “We are specially indignant at the 
attempt on Robespierre’s life, because he is taken by most 
ignorant people for the Republic itself, and therefore the 
attempt was an attempt on the Republic.” But the Con- 
vention was thinking silently as it listened, “ Why do 
ignorant people think him to be the Republic ? ” 

The Feast of the Deity, the solemnity that his speech 
of a month before had caused to be decreed, followed 
that passage of enthusiasm and danger. He caused 
himself (it would be pedantic to use any other phrase 
— the Convention was not free) to be elected President 
for the second time upon the Fourth of June ; on the 8 th 
Paris had its fill of Symbolism, and the ridiculous, which 
dogs symbolism as the fear of waking will dog a good 

^ This letter was signed by all the committee, and oddly enough twice 
over by Robespierre. 

® The expression is in Vaqnier’s letter at the end of Courtois’ collection 
and report. 
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dream at the end of tlio caught up tliat festival 

in mid way and broke it even as it was acting. 

To llobospiorro, who was iiovor touched by tlio 
ridiculous, this feast was entrancing. By nine o’clcadc 
of that brilliant suiumor morning he was already pae.ing, 
impatient, fa.sting, in the halls of the Tuili'ries. 

Vilato met him and said, “ Have you breakfasted V 

"No,” said Robespierre, "... look out at that 
garden and at all tho people Hocking. Nature is coming 
in. . . 

Vilato proposed that ho slu)uld breakfast. They went 
up hastily to oat something in Vilate’s little room at 
tho top of tho Bavillon do Flore, and RobuspiiuTo, still 
absorbed, wont to tho attic window more than once, looked 
out from that height and repeated— 

" That part of humanity is the most absorbing of all. 
. . , I could say tho whole world w/us here . . . tluire 
are tyrants who will grow pale when they htjar of 
this. . . 

Then under tho growing heat ho wont through tlui 
show of cardboiird and strong colours burning tho statim 
of Atheism, walking at tho head of tho Parliament to tlio 
Champ do Mars, wrapped up in tho applause of the 
crowd, and in tho music, and in tho now, simplo and 
perfect religion ho was giving to tho world. All tho 
while his little figure in its white naukoim hrooehoH and 
blue coat was over whelmed by tho groat tricolour siusli 
and tho groat tricolour plumes of the full dross : it was 
the only time that ho approaelied in appearance tho 
deputies on mission, for ho was never with the armies. 
But a man that had known our Kiiropo Ixittor than 
David would havo con(5ualo<l anmng theso symbols a 
figure of Lauglitor, tiptoe, wiUi tlio logs of a faun and 
pointed oars. 

Ho came hack to his home filled -^falsely with tho 
* “Vilate,” p. 34 tit ihi> oiiginul (Hliiiou. 
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Honso of power, ^t^ tv.unu Inu’.k happy, and fouiul happi. 
iitiSH tlu'ru; Lobas' lit.tlti Noii had Itcon horn that. day. 
Tluiii ill Uu> full illusion of tho opfoiini.^ Huniima', sooing 
hiiiusolf (^vcrywlu'ro, and foolini^ I'd-aiua^ as (.hough it wore 
mixed with his own blood, ho imagiriod a full aut.lnn’il.y ; 
ho draftod tho law of tho itUh of Juno- l.ho 2JU(1 
1‘rairial ' and hi'.gan t.o rovoal himsolf as ho was. It was 
ju.st two days after lio liad most uppi'anul as a .synihol 
over Kraiioo that ho hogau tho phingo down iut.o roalily 
and rooognit.ion. 

Tho doon'o of (hat day a dooroo drawn up in his 
own hand ' proposed hj^ his man, (\)u(.hon, foro.od upon 
tho Assomhly h}^ his voiiu'. and (ho vaguo monaoo of his 
omnipo(.t‘nt ropu(ation may ho .s(atial in (ht‘ singli' word, 
(,yrauny ; hut it was a (yranny sutdi us novor o.oidd last 
for a your on (Jiis luirt.h, stioh as no romoto lord of Africa 
could havo oxoroisod over his own bought slaves. 

It had ono major (danse : it su}>pr>‘.ssod tIuMlofenoo. 
Thu rovolut-ionary (rihunal was not. hu.soil upon forin.s. 
It was a court-martial, thu nu'ro servant of tht( 'Ftirror, Rut 
it had maintainud tln^ exterior of law. 1(. was not tho 
right of dofenco (hat loti (.o the numerous aecpdttals, or 
that imporiUed (.h(( yi't mort^ numt'i'ous ooiuh'nmat.ion.s. 
•Hut tho dufonco lUdayed and gav(( a formali(.y to th(» ae.l ion 
of thu court. It made it civilian ; it forhado summary 
cxccudon, Tho law of I’rairial was ihtsigued (.o maki' tho 
(lommiU.oo as ah.Holu(.o as a c.uiupuwor is oV(‘r a c.i(,y (,ak('n 
by assault. 

I liavo said that Uohospiorro mado this law; forcod 
it upon tho Oonvuntion. IIo dtwired, then, to inako t.ho 
CommiU.oo tyrant ■ -and hu thought (dio (k)inmi{.(,(s\ was 

* lUitliuirt not (lift imtluir tif t-httlnwof Utn 17U1 Ajittl, wliie.lt 
all canUH of lUHi.'.iilrary unU trnawtu to rutin. Ili-rt*, u« Htioflt-u, (m i-i 
not.liiii}^ but followiiijj; on tht* action ttf othtn.**, hitico the law <if t.Iit! iaiitl 
rrairiul woulU liiivo bcott rittlhinr: latfc fur tbls {ircticrcua'tr. 

As wuH alwo tho iuHtruiaitin to tlni coninnltuo ihut woia torjoriaiiig 
the aoutli, tho “Couaui«Kiou d'Urungo," aist FloreaJ. 
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one with him, os ho tlioiight tho nation was. Ho did 
more. When Bourdon, of tho Oiso/ a man whom ho 
fixed for dostruotion, clainuid that no inombor of tho 
Assembly could bo brouji^ht bofi^ro tho rovolutionary 
tribunal without tho consent of tho Assembly, ho vi<jfo- 
rously maintained tliat tho disoaissioix should bo lot drop. 
“ Give us tho si.ri'.ngth,” ho (iried in a sudden inspiration, 
“ to boar the great burden you have laid upon cuir 
shouldoi’H.” That is, make us dictators absolute, trust 
us with all powers to save tho Ih^publio, Already, in tho 
first debate on the law, he had insisted against any 
adjournment ; ho had argiuul it clause by clauses, and, 
with a species of closure by nionaco, ho had dictated it to 
tho Parliament; he had pa.ssiul it in one sitting. He 
made tho law, and ho only. Wliy did ho make it? 

I will hazard this paradox. It oanuol. bo proved, it 
is but an hypolhosis, but it is tho only hypothesis tliat 
explains all He made it in order to impose tho pure 
llopublic upon the mil.ion, and lionnocted with that 
idea was a determination to end tho Terror. Gould a 
gross accentnalaon of tho Terror tend to (ilose it — save by 
oxtormination ? It was not thus the ])roblem present, od 
itself to him. His chief antngijuist.s, tho men Avhom ho 
thought to stand between him and tho goal of tho 
Ilovolution, wore tho irrosponsiblo proconsids in t,he 
provinces. Ho demanded in this law a sword against 
thorn. St)ino time before,^ in a noto written in his 
own hand, and signed first by him, the committ.oe had 
recalled Fouchfi from Lyons. At tho end of May ho, 
almost of his own initiative, had arrest, (sl Tlier(‘,za 
Cabarrus, tho mistress of Tnllien.® Ho aimed directly at 

^ There Ib an MH, noto of Kul)eHiii<)rr«'H «n Bmirdon : " Tliis man gonw 
•bout with the gait and imliit of a. cdminul, msoking tho oppurtunitioH of 
crime." 

® On tho 7th of Germinal (tho 27th March). 

• TliiB warrajit of urrcHt (of tlie aami .May) wuh tho itiofit dirocst cauH(» 
of the fall of IloboBiderra. It is a curinu.H (loc.iiiiiont, very charactoriBLio 
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Tallion liiniKolf, who had spilt so inucdi blood at Bor- 
doaux, and had taken suddenly in that unhappy city to 
lounging across drawing- rooms, and to posing as the 
soutliorii voluptuary ; an lUJtor. 

Tlioro was a kind t)f man (there wore but six or sovon 
of thorn in tho Convention) particularly odious to Ilobos- 
piorro, and ho was of sutOi a nature that what was odious 
to luni ho boliovod of ncutossily to bo odious also to God, 
to Naturo, and to tho Kt'public. 'Flus kind of man, who 
had takon advantago of tho U(n''olution in order to oxcol 
in lic^onco, who wius tho very antitlKjsis of lloussoauan 
stoicism, who was commonly an atheist, jdways an evil 
livor, soomod in tho eyes of Robespiorre to bo a cancer in 
tho State. If it 1)0 asked why, to achieve Ids final pur- 
poso to destroy thoso men and to impose upon the nation 
tho Ropid)lic that haunted him ho had roeoiirso to 
such a vouturo lus tho law of the 22nd of Pnurial, tho 
answer is that mun so \itturly o\it of tumdi with reality as 
ho was can imagine no strength save tho crude absoluto 
of power. Jii.st £W some modern men in politics will 
conduct a war under tho imprussiou that victory moans 
somothing they have soeu on a stiigo, a thing of ouo 
blow, 80 this insuniciont intellect thought that masti'ry 
did not exist unless it wuro final and one. And this it 
thought bocauso it had in no way tlm genius of mastery. 

That ho had it in his mind to stop tho Terror, to 

of his habifB ; it i» written ont In lii« own Imnti ; he has fiigjii'tl It first 
at fho top, then he hnn flcratohed out his flrwt f»igna(,(ira luicl Kijjiied it 
aKain at the bottom. Tlu‘ra are no oapitnl lotterH, not evim to the word 
“ Ktipuhllo and m nothing from IiIh IirikI could h« written without a re- 
cast ing of style, there Ih even in these few linen an ernHurc. There/la 
Oaharrus was a Hjwininrd, not yet of ajjie. Hix years before, on the eve of 
the Ilevohition, she had been married »« a girl of ilfleeir to the Mnrtpds 
de Fontenay, who divorced her. Tnllitm married her in the winltir iiflor 
Thormldor (26th Tiecember, '94), and divorced bar in i8n2. In 1805 hIio 
married tho Prince de Chiinay, and died UmK after in hl« castle at Ohitiiny, 
still bearing that unlucky title. Bhe had borne aovon ohiUirou to those 
three huebunda, and four others hesidea. 
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appear as a kind of saviour of Franco, wo know, not from 
tlio calculatod accounts inado long- after tho reaction 
(tlioy aro valueless), but from tlio natural outbursts of 
Thermidor. 


BaiT(!!ro, just after the death of Robespierre, lot 
loose a sontonoo that betrays it all ; “ Ho pt'rishtal 
because ho would have stopped tho groat career of tlio 
Revolution.” Bill and, a fanatic not to bo trusted with 
tho sword, viole.nt, worthy of death, thorofore a man 
whoso expletives juiist no<!ossarily bo honest, poured out., 
as will bo seen in a moment, a torrent of invective 
against Robespierre in tho debates that determined his 
fall ; and all this invo(',tivc turns upon Robespierre's 
attempting to stop tho Terror. I re])eat, it cannot bo 
absolutely proved but it is the only workable hypothesis, 
that tho law of the loth of Juno was the wild grasping at 
tho full oxtornals of power by a man who did not under- 
stand tho nature of power ; and he so grasped at it because 
ho believed that all Franco was behind him, and that 
he would bo able quickly and without debate to end the 
welter of persecution and to save socii'.ty; there was then 
something in this unsoldbtrly man of the Cuisarist, and 
every Oaisar has felt something in common with hinr - 
none more than Napoleon. 

Now, from tho law of tlio 22nd of Brairial, and from 
tho dire(!t debirmination of Rolasspierro to wipe out tho 
few remaining men that scorned to obstruct the advent 
of a settled and an ideal state, there sprung two things. 

The committee found itself liually omnipotent ; that 
was tho first thing. 

Tho second thing was that tho men whom ho so openly 
aimed at, entered, as their nal.uro wjus, into a conspiracy, 

To the committee, of which RobosjsinTo erroneously 
imagined himsidf to bo tho master, which ho thought lo 
bo, like the Convention, awed by the memory of his awful 
popularity, tho law of tho 22nd of lhairial was what a 
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gift of luonoy is to a man alrt^a{ly woalt.hy and avaricious 
and (loop in spooulations. Carnot (insisting upon the 
feeding of tho armiiKS and believing that tho Terror alone 
eoidd do it); Barr 5 ro (dot<u*minod to keep in existonco the 
organ orgovernmemt with which ho aloiui was accpiainb'd 
and of whi<!h ho was tho mouthpiect') ; Primir (considering 
tho breakdown of Ids foreign pobusy which would follow 
too close an exanduation of tlm e,ommitto(' by tho Conven- 
tion) --'they and all tho rest of tho commit t(U^ saw in the 
Terror a moans of government wldc-h appeared to bo fail- 
ing them as tho victories increased. They stnztul upon 
tho law of Prairial as an opportune (U)mplotiou of tludi 
power; they usiul it as Kobespierre never wished it to be 
used, and Avlum ho asktul them immodiai.oly after the 
passing t)f the dot'.ree for tho luauls of tho last few mei: 
that romaiiuid (as ho ladieved) the enemies of his system 
ho was bluntly refused. Tlui Committee wits weary o; 
Ids alleetation of control; it was delerndned to use foi 
its own purposes the law whiidi ho had made ; to cen- 
tralise tho action of tho government and tispe.e.ially its 
power of sudden stroke and pmdshment in I'aris. li: 
seven weeks it had put to death nearly 1400 me.n. 

Prom this sprang tho obscure (piarnd upon which 
in tho faco of all tho contradictions and stuu-ecy wlde.l 
throw a veil over the debate's of tho Ton, historians car 
never bo secure judgus. Only ono tldug is ciu'taiu l.luii 
ho attended tho nusetings of the Commitbs', with reluct- 
ance, tbat ho argued against tluar must fundamental thsci- 
sions, that ho threatened them with an obst.iuaey tbat e.ai 
only bavo been based upon a false jinlgnu'nt of his ]iowei 
of control, and tbat, in lino, bo grew increasingly irksonu 
to tbo handful of uum who wtwe still governing Prance. 

Tho lower committee, which controlhul tho police 0 
tho city, was already uniformly ho.stilo to 1 dm. Vadiei 
got up in tho most riditudous rusldou thti cases of tho oh 
mystic Catliorino Tlu'ot; ho prosuntud his report to tin 
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Convention in such a liusliion that lio appeared to bo 
dorendinjj^ Kohospierro, while in every phraKo the old 
buiroon know that he was woniiding him and bleeding 
him ; in every phrase ho ridi(!ulod religion, and Kobos- 
piorro in the ehair sat silent and disgusi.ed. This was 
less than a week aftm' the passing of the law. 

Robespierre’s answer to that insidt was a kind of revolt 
against the eoniinittees. Ho eaine indeed rognlarly onotigli, 
he signed before the middle of Me.ssidor six important doeii" 
ments with his eolhiagnes ; on the i 6th of that inonth lie 
wrote out a letter to the i‘02)resentat.Ives on jnission in tlie 
name of the Commitleo; on the 28th ho oven took the 
initiative in roc.aHing Dubois Crane.e fntm Rennes, and on 
the same day he was glad enough to sign an order for the 
release of thirty-three prisoners whom Ronssidin had ar- 
rested in 'rroyes. It eaniiot be said that lie absmited him- 
self in body from the eommittese. It lias been jiroved that 
between the law of the 22nd Frairial to the day of his 
fall in 'riiermidor, ho was netually absent from the com- 
mittee but six times, just once a week; but though he 
was not physiiially absi'iit he was morally separated from 
the majority of Ins colleagues. He only came to inter- 
fere with the.ir principal work. Of all the list.s of the 
himdreils that were se.nt in that terrible summer to the 
revolutionary tribunal, ho signed after the beginning of 
Mtissidor but one, and that t he least im])ortaut, and when 
he came to defend himself in his long final speech to the 
Convention 011 the day before his fall, ho said in so many 
words 

“J[ will not make public the debates of the Com- 
mittee; I will (umline myself to saying that for the last 
six weeks the force of calumny has made it impossible 
for mo to arrest tlie tomint of evil deeds. ... 1 far 
prefer my character of a repro.soutative of the people 
to that of a membor of tho Committee of Fublio 
Safety." 
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In tlie same speech, he said (and he was perfect’^ 
sincere in it) : — 

“ I was but for a few days at the head of the 
police because one of my colleagues was absent; I was 
concerned with the arrest of perhaps some thirty men, 
and yet that little time has given an excuse for telling 
every man that if he is imprisoned it is I who am to 
blame.” 

The suspicion with which he was haunted was not 
wholly just. There was indeed a definite conspiracy 
already formed against him, but that conspiracy was 
extraneous to the Committee. It was Fouchci and Tallien 
and their friends, the lost men of the Convention, misn 
utterly inferior to the Government, that were weaving the 
conspiracy. The Committee, exasperated at his pride, 
his silence, his opposition, his refusal to accept their 
policy, were yet not actively dragging him down ; it was 
because his name had become identified with that of the 
Revolution, because he had yielded to the great tempta- 
tion of the winter, that now this nemesis had come. He 
could not escape from the accusation that he was him- 
self the Republic, himself the Government, and himself 
the Terror. He had chosen to pass for the Revolution 
incarnate ; now that, with the victories certain and the 
nation safe, the Terror was becoming odious, he was com- 
pelled still to pass, in spite of himself, for the incarnate 
Terror, and in all the cabinets of Europe, in all the 
prisons throughout France, Robespierre was the name of 
that intolerable anachronism.^ 

Caught in this trap, which his own yielding to 
ambition had laid, Robespierre advanced to meet his fate 
by falling into every error that could ruin him. 

1 When Madame Duplay was thrust into the prison on the 9th of Ther- 
midor (a prison from which she never came out alive), one of the inisoners 
asked who she was, and another answered, “ She was the Queen, but now 
she is dethroned.” On this string even the jailers harped as the rest of 
her household came in under arrest. 
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I Iiavo described in an earlier portion of this book 
how by nature he avoided the mention of personal 
names. How, in the groat quarrel with the Girondins 
upon the question of war, for once that he said the 
word “ Brissot ” or “ Roland ” his opponents spoke his 
own name ten times. 

On his lips there were always such phrases as, “a 
certain faction,” “ men of such and such a kind,” and 
so forth; it was mania for generalities upon which he 
could pursue his mania for deduction. 

I have described also how, when he merged into the 
now violence of Paris after the loth of August, he for a 
moment became more direct and how there was apparent 
in him a permanent bitterness and a kind of venom which 
pricked his opponents to fury. He was then upon a 
rising tide; the people demanded government; he was 
one of the conquerors of the Gironde. 

Now that he was losing, this feature reappeared. In 
the beginning of the great quarrel in which he fell he 
liad attempted to make a general description which his 
axidionco wore intended to apply to Bourdon. Bourdon 
roso up in a fury, crying, “ It has been pointed out pretty 
clearly in this speech that I am a scoundrel.” Robes- 
pierre, losing control, had answered from the tribune : 
“ In the name of the country, let these interruptions 
cease. It is an awful peril for any man to name himself. 
If ho is determined to recognise himself in the portrait I 
have drawn, in the portrait which my duty has compelled 
mo to draw, it is not in my power to prevent him.” From 
several quarters of the hall there had arisen the cry of 
“ Names 1” Robespierre had only answered, ‘T will 
name them when I must.” ^ 

That was in Prairial. In Messidor, as his danger 
drew nearer, he broke out into direct invective. He 

^ In the debate on the law of Prairial see Moniteur of the adth 
Prairial, the year IL 
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atlaokod Foiujlu* on the i it.h of July, aiul when Foudhd 
ropliotl on the I4t.h, the day of Uio jjfia'.at, anniversary, 
llobospierro mot. him with fnrtlun* dirotU. atauisatioiis. 

“ What, ia this four which trouhh's him ? Is it perhaps 
tho oyoa of the people? Is it perhaps that his wrotc.hed 
face proves him too clearly the author of a crime?” 
And ho ended with tlm st.raij^ht words : “ I’heso men have 
j)ut patriots in prison hecansti they dansl t.o break silence. 
That is the crime of whie.h I accuse Fotudie.” 

But thonj^di ho had only six or smsai in mind, ho 
that had passe<l hy Iiis own fault for the Master of the 
Terror seemed to be accusini!; esvery one. lie made tho 
Convention tremhlo and tho Jac.ohins. And who shall 
say that he took no pleusnro in such a simulacrum of 
power ? Yet oven that had hdt him. TIuj ^itrcut. vic.torios 
in tho north-east had thrown l.ho popuhuu! into an ardent 
need h)r repose. It wa.s like the craviicj^ for sleep that falls 
upon men who have overstrained their powers in a hoiit 
of fevorish games. And tho cent.ri! id’ all authority, tho 
only immediate ])oHsu.ssor.s of material powtir, the thm- 
mittoe, wore against him. Tho seven worluu’s were 
leaving him iistraelsed, Jiud wens drawing a .sharp line 
between tbomselve.s and his two iViisiuls, (tositlusn and 
St. Just. 

To those dini(sultieH ho atUhsl yet anothtsr. It will 
ho remarked Unit men in their dillicultitts, and especsiidly 
heforo their death, often return to the inllmnicos of their 
childhood. In such crises tho stirp of the man re- 
appears. So llohospiorre, that had always pissuhtsl 
himself, soon himself, and, if the phru.si* be not \uiju.st, 
nnconscieiialy worshipped himself, now in ihiist? last days 
returned to tho self-pity of that nmurnful and i.solatcd 
time of his erphanagts. He found all power heaving him, 
and thought himself a vietim. Perhaps lu' still helii'.vcd 
that tho people of Ihiris in some vagina way would 
support him. IIo was wrong. There wtis but one thing 



ready to support Mm, the Commune of Paris, and that 
Commune did not represent the people at all. He had 
himself thrust in upon it his own supporters. 

Down in Nantes a young representative on mission ^ 
intercepted two letters which Fouch^ had written to his j 


sister. They spoke plainly of the coming attack, “in 
wliich it was hoped that all would turn for the best.” 
Ho sent them hack to the Committee of Public Safety. 
Perhaps by their enmity, perhaps by this young man’s 
tardiness, the letter did not come until Eobespierre had 
fallen. 

It was on the 5 th of Thermidor that he first received 
a clear warning. The two committees united to send 
him a note summoning him as though he were a power 
outside them and inimical to them: it was a kind of 
writ. He came to them and replied to their ques- 
tions ; hut a trial of that kind where a man suspected of 
betraying or attacking the body he belongs to is called up 
before his colleagues, goes as it were by default ; it is a 
verdict, and condemns of itself. He met the supreme 
moment of danger in a manner that was a summary of 
his whole life ; he fell back upon his pen. 

There was lying on the little plain table of his room a 
mass of sheets which he had been working, inodellmg, re- 
casting during all these weeks of increasing uncertainty.^ 
He turned to them and perfected his plea. For two 
days he wrote unceasingly. Around him, inspiring him 
a little in his defence, was the severity that had 
boon the furniture of his strict simplicity; the plain 
small bed ; ® the little deal shelf where his few books, his 

^ A person of the name of Bo, 

^ That is a mere conjecture, but it is Michelet’s, and surely sound. 
No one can look at those innumerable collections or savour the close 
stylo and great length of the speech without seeing in it a labour of much 
more than the last two days. 

* Those who care for detail may be curious to learn that the curtains 
of this bed were made out of an old blue dress of Madame Duplay’s. 
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Rousseau, Corneille and Pascal stood together ; the straw- 
bottomed chair. He wrote and wrote with the noise of 
the carpenters beneath his window, and, in the street be- 
yond the archway of the courtyard, the noise of the city 
in summer, and, twice, the cries and terror of the tumbrils. 
It was the shrine or cell whence he had seen all the 
height of the Revolution go by, and in which he had 
moulded a hundred speeches that had expressed, but not 
determined, its course. It was the room in which he 
had sat, certain of his own mind when he told them to 
shut the outer door upon the passage of Louis to his 
death : in which, disturbed but evilly tenacious he had 
heard come into him the death-song of Danton. Now he 
himself was here parrying off the end, he thought, with 
scratched and repeated phrases. 

He left his room but twice in these forty-eight hours. 
Once to walk out at sunset for the last time with 
Eleanor — his dog beside him. Again in the same 
evening to make a vague, troubling speech at the 
Jacobins on the persecution that virtue was suffering; 
that he was suffering. It roused the club, still his chief 
weapon, to present a petition to the Convention ; and that 
petition seemed yet another menace to the Parliament. 

On the evening of the 7th his work was done. It is 
to be noted that he never doubted of its success ; he was 
more confident at the close of his labour than he had 
been in all the growing peril of Messidor. 

In the last hours of daylight, in the warmth and splen- 
dour of a weather that was but just beginning to intro- 
duce the oppression of storm, he left his completed phrases 
and, taking the boy, Nicholas Duplay,^ that had sometimes 
been his secretary, walked up and out to the hill of 
Chaillot. There he sauntered, talking gently of common 

^ They called him “ Nicholas of the wooden leg ’’ because he had lost 
a limb at Valmy. He was the nephew of Duplay. He lived on well into 
our century and had a son, who became a doctor of some repute and has 
preserved this little scene. 
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things, quietly gay, catching at the midges with his 
hand, permitting himself at moments reverie. The next 
day he read his speech to the Convention. 

There is no need to detail the character or to quote 
the many phrases of his defence. Noted on its margin 
were names he did pronounce, its character lay in an 
opening sentence. 

“ I shall make it my task to expose the abuses that 
are about to ruin the country, and that your honesty 
alone can correct. If I speak of the persecution to which 
I have been latterly subject, count it no crime in me, the 
cause is your cause also. ... I come here to make no 
accusations : that province is in the hands of others.” 

In a famous and dignified passage that has a quality 
parallel to but lower than nobility, he asks what kind of 
tyranny that can have been in him which made all the 
tyrants of Europe find him their chief enemy ; he pro- 
phesies clearly and with a separate marked passage the 
advent of a military despotism upon his ruin, and, since it 
might come to death, he passed upon death, upon his own 
death, his final judgment : — 

“ Believe me, it is not an eternal sleep. I would have 
it written upon all graves that they are the entry to im- 
mortality.” 

It was not upon the Convention, uncertain, reading 
into his words the menace he may have intended to 
convey, that he depended. He depended in the last 
resort upon the great society that had so long been the 
mistress of the Revolution, and over which his name still 
stood like a command. That evening he re-read his 
appeal in the crowded chapel and before the high passion 
of the Jacobins. They heard him with such zeal that he 
seemed to them in his lonely tribune the Reform living, 
the Reform on the threshold of death. He ended with ; — 

“ This that you have heard is my testament and my 
wilh” 
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Then he lifted off the spectacles that spoilt his gaze, 
showed his sharply featured face silhouetted by the 
candles before it, and, leaving his manuscript, said to 
them all; — 

“ If I must drink the hemlock, I will drink it.” 

David of the swollen jaw cried out to him loudly 
from the throng and darkness of the nave : — 

“ I will drink it with you.” 

Frenzy and something lyrical caught the press of the 
Jacobins and ran, a flame, along the hall. Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, chiefly enemies; Dubarran, 
Duval, lesser men, were listening there also ; they were 
recognised. One at least was struck at with a poniard ; 
they were pushed through the doors of the chapel out 
into the night, and behind them the club, enthusiastic 
and possessed with a presentiment, feeling that their 
vision and this man of theirs would end together and 
that the turn of the battle had come, cried that a 2nd 
of June was needed, that Paris should march upon the 
Parliament, that one last stroke of the scythe would clear 
the field. 

As the fugitives fled angrily from the arches of the 
courtyard they heard the air full not only of clamour, 
but of rising and conquering music. The Jacobins sang 
of the Repubhc, and with the falling of their chorus their 
power passed out into the void and was extinguished. 

So the Jacobins ended their song. But three spirits 
that night, the three fates of Robespierre, kept watch 
till the morning — the Conspiracy, the Commune, the 
Committee. The Committee was the foremost. The 
Commune thought itself the immediate power. The 
Conspiracy was the one thing active and determined, 
the one thing that understood how far this mixture of 
tyranny, special policy, symbohsm, and madness had 
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'ershob tlio mark ; how imicli l^rauco and tlio Convon- 
domandod rest,. 

The Gonhi'IRAOY. — And none of t,ho bhroo slopb. 
le Conspirators wont from ono to anobln'r; bhoy throw 
/ay at last thoir slinals of t.hoory, I hoir mask of prin- 
plo, for tho more sako of oxistonco. They [uit boforo 
omsolvcs tlio simplost of objoo.ts: to livu and to kill 
nat would have stopped thoir living; ; for (hoy wcu'o 
rors all of tho worst, plunged up to tho noc.k in souse, 
id half ruined in thoir earliest youth by tho exes'ss of 
j^ing. Yot they grasped hold of life with tho blind 
iiaciity of panic, because life was all they know, (lod 
.•ve it them, and the name of Foiuthe is enough to show 
,0 material they were permitted to use. 

All that night, tluai, in tlm defence of their lives, (hoy 
>rke(l with every lover and upon every side to ii[)se(, (be 
■it strong ruins of Uobospitwre’s power. Tlu'y approaehod 
o isolated politi(uans of tho Mountain and plied tluiin wil.h 
;iat could not bo denied, the nanu^ of masUu* (.hat, was 
von to Kolx'.splorre ; his iattiu’ dissoo.iation from the sl.ricfc 
publicans, and his haming to the Itiglit. 'fhe Moun- 
in gave thorn some di.sdainful plodgii it <lid not seem 
i.ough. 

They passcul, did these num whom all in common 
jspised, but in whom all in common saw a kind of 
scossary vongeanoe, to tho silent relie.s of what luid 
)on tho moderates: to Boissy d’Anglas with his great 
tmo, to Siey^s with his mi)morios-»-perhapH to (In'goiro. 
3 those they promised (with how little beliof in tlunr 
ord and with what unconKcious power of prophecy)) 
lo close of the Terror. Noiui knew boLt(!r t.han the 
Dnspirators that their own doaths would bo tho surc.st 
>portumty for tho entry of civil law uthI of amncHties. 
ut tho Conspirators played liercs upon tins surt'.st chord. 
5 identified was the Terror with oxtrome tlumry and 
ith tho person of Kobospierro that it seemed os though 
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to end the one was to end the other too ; and the man 
was easiest ended. It was slowly, and in the painful 
decision of the sleepless morning, that the Right thus 
consented to vote against the man who had so long stood 
between them and the guillotine. 

The Commune. — There was also in Paris that second 
force which has run through these pages like a chord. 
Paris had once felt her mastery, had organised her 
authority, and had, with the proud iiTesponsibility which 
belongs alike to kings and aristocracies, enforced herself 
upon the inaction of the nation. The municipal govern- 
ment, framed in the moment of most extreme danger, 
and depending upon the theory of the city’s leadership, 
remained; and the men that composed it still thought 
themselves in some legitimate way the masters. If such 
and such were arraigned, the Commune were the justice 
of Prance to judge their treason; if the national effort 
weakened they were the ordained and elected force to 
restore its vigour. They did not know how much they 
had lost France ; they had lost Paris itself, these last 
abandoned extremists whom a receding tide had left 
stranded, whom the sections would not follow, and whose 
command now seemed extravagant. Yet in good faith 
and even with confidence they also kept vigil. If 
Robespierre fell, there fell with him all their creed of 
justice. 

Hanriot, on the 2nd of June, had achieved one revolu- 
tion, he was sure he could achieve another, and in the 
night he sent out his orders to the sections and their 
cannon. We shall see how they hesitated and doubted 
and did little. 

France, for which Paris exists, had no more need 
of Paris. Payan, however, pure Robespierrean, not even 
Parisian, worked hard at the head of the municipality 
for Robespierre. Haughty and a little flippant, that 
young man next day entered the den of the Committee 
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at noon and oscapod safe. He also did not sleep, all 
tlie niglit he siininionod, organised, and watched. :‘j 

If tlio Coninnmo had still boon the Commune all the ' 

arnied men would have stirred in tlio night and out of 
tho mouths of twenty little narrow streets the pikes and 
tho cannon would have poured upon the Place de Gr 6 vo 
till tho whole groat square would not have held them. 

It would havo boon once more tho 2nd of Juno or tho 
1 oth of August ; Taris made united by a word of com- 
mand or authority. But Authority was wanting. Tho 
General Will that was known as Authority was silent. A 
lessor authority remained, tho Parliament; and by Autho- 
rity tho French people live. Robespierre (whom Hanriot 
and all tho Commune sat up that night to defend) dared 
not defy Authority. He perished because ho could not 
sign an order outside law and separate from tho general 
mandate. 

The Committee. — Up in a high room of tho Pavilion de 
Flore, tho s(nithorn pavilion of tho palace, live of tho Com- 
inittoo sat in silence round tho groat table. Tho despotic 
council that tho Bopublic had imposed upon herself with 
a marvellous iuHtinot to her own salvation was at tho 
oxtremo verge of its power, and tho night, that had 
inspired their secrecy and intensity for many months of 
doubtful Htrugglo and that had nourished their continued 
silence, still presided like a steadfast mistress over their 
ond. Tho battle was over, and it is fitting to regard 
those few hour.s of darkness ns tho close of a groat 
action in which, take them for all in all, these ill- 
assorted men had saved the nation. 

Nor was thoir passing watched by the overhanging 
night alone. Boiioath their windows, tho wall of tho 
Tuilorios— a gulf over Ihiris, a cliff, below which tho 
Seine ran low and meagre in tho groat heat, up which 
there surged at this late hour tho noise of tho flood of 
reaction, confused, eddying, rising— was tho abrupt om- 
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blem of tlie suddenness of this end. The relaxation 
of inhuman heroisms, inflexible cruelties, mad judg- 
ments, and unattainable visions was come, and with 
the loosening of the hard revolutionary grasp there 
snapped at once the bond that had held the strange 
fabric rigid. Next day all the new France was to lapse 
into turmoil. But the confusion of waters was the 
launching of a ship, and years after the Modern State, 
that men thought lost, was to ride even and secure. 

The five were Barr^re, a Gascon, uncertain, waiting; 
the three workers — Carnot, the soldier ; the lawyers 
Prieur and Lindet — and lastly, St. Just. But these five, 
of whom certain historians in the light of what was to 
come, would make two camps, were by no means so 
clearly divided. A kind of suspicion made the silence 
difficult, and sharpened the ear of each to the scratch- 
ing of the quills. Yet no one had spoken the word, or 
even harboured it. Barr^re was still unsure, Carnot still 
absorbed in orders. They knew Robespierre that had 
irked and half deserted them, to be in jeopardy. St. Just 
they knew to be his shield-bearer. Yet one thing only 
concerned the workers, to be allowed to continue their work; 
and one thing only concerned Barrere, to be allowed to 
remain the voice and the official of what was now with- 
out question the sole government. Nevertheless Robes- 
pierre’s continued power would have widened the gulf 
between him and the Committee, while if the balance 
trembled ever so little against him, that little would 
prove enough to throw Carnot and all Carnot’s following 
into the opposing scale, and the Committees would 
become the executioners of the triumvirs. As yet that 
had not come, and the five still worked in silence. 

They had so sat for about an hour with barely a word 
between them, save when one or the other passed round 
an order for the rest to sign. 

It was eleven o’clock, the Jacobins had just poured 
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their angry flood into the street, chasing Billand and 
Collot before them. This last ran, beside himself, 
down the dark lane of the stables, followed by his 
clique, and gathering round him as he passed into the 
palace some few of the lower committee. They sprang, 
full of their defeat and insults, up the great staircase of 
the pavilion, and calling and reviling confusedly, broke 
into the room where the five were sitting. 

Collot d’Herbois, ill-balanced, with his tortured 
face of anger and shame, threw out openly against St. 
J ust all those words which had worked under the surface 
of so many minds for so long. 

“ They, the Committee, the whole Republic was op- 
pressed. They could not breathe. There was a dictator- 
ship, and it was even insolent. Here to-night in the 
crisis of their fortunes it had left them face to face with 
a child. Why was not Robespierre there to answer him ? 
Where was Couthon ? They were left with a boy, St. Just, 
to deal with ; they were insulted with a child.” 

He would repeat the word, “ a child, a child.” It 
was the best insult he could find to pay back in their 
own coin the stings of the Jacobins. 

St. Just’s great beauty, his stature, his youth, his 
birth, were a power to him. He had risen when his 
enemies stumbled in, and had asked coldly, as though it 
was small talk, “what was on at the Jacobins.” During 
tho confused rush of words that poured from Collot, 
naingled with the interjections of the rest, St. Just 
remained standing. Then he sat down, as quietly, and 
took paper to draft what he had determined to say to the 
Convention in tho morning, leaving on the other side of 
the table a small erect crowd that still cried and menaced, 
and that the remaining members of the great Committee 
half supported, half soothed into silence. 

What scene was that which occupied the remaining 
hours ? The accounts are varied, the details confused. 
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It was barely lialf-an-hoiir before midnight when St. Ju 
sat down to write ; his head hold, as ho had always ho 
it, stillly in the lialf-mililary stock that recalled tl 
eastern victories. Hut midnight came early in the scon 
•For hours there were oiitbursts of ri'.criminat.ion on tl 
part of the new-comers, imanswerod or hardly answen 
by the young man before them, with his eyes downward 
with the fine oval of his luce fixed like st,ool enamelled. 

And in those hours the workers still worked, Barn'-, 
still tomporLsed. Borhaps some few of the intorrupte 
slept. St. Just wrote on, drawing up that rofpiisito 
which, had it been pronounced, might have saved I 
friend. 

An uneasy dawn, the long early dawn of midsumtti 
began to mark the tall curtains of th.o room and to she 
reality shivering. The twin candelabra burnt paler, ai 
the details of the high cornice, the regal details that ti 
committO(^ had inluudtcd, appeared against the paint' 
ceiling. The polished woodwork of the parcpiettod tie 
shone in the half light. The workers still worked c 
Barre'-ro still hositattul — indeed, he hardly undorstooil t' 
quarrel. The whole of the second committoti had filter 
in, and sprawled half asleoi), half awake in the mitlst 
their masters. The fool Locointre, in an agony, thiuki: 
all depended upon immediate a(5tion, had armed hiuisolf 
the teeth, stuffed into his (.rousurs poc.kots two pistols wi 
miniature bayonets, the points of whit,!h poktul ontwart 
and had boon hammering at the dot)r. Not ho hut 1 
note had at last been admitted. It nu-.ndy urged them 
arrest Hanriot and (shook the Commune -a plan whi 
eight hours more did not sufli(',c^ to argue out or dotoriuii 
Meanwhile the one roprosentativo of Robisspi(srre still f- 
iinpassiblo as the light grow ; ho scratched out, rowrc 
and moulded his thesis of defence. Throughout this we 
he lifted his head from time to time to speak in soi 
cominonplaoo phrase or other to his colleagues. J 
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avoided any general enmity. When he addressed the 
two committees as a whole it was to assure them that 
the Committee of Public Safety should see his work 
before he read it to the Convention, nor could even an 
eye-witness have known that those four colleagues of 
his were ready for his death ; and for that of Couthon, 
absent, and for that of Robespierre. 

When it had been for some time fully light, so that 
the candles were blown out and the faces of these sleep- 
less men, though haggard and unnatural, turned to the 
new task of a new day, St. Just rose at last, and took 
his hat and his papers gravely, and passed out from the 
room, to which he returned so soon outlawed, a prisoner, 
and maimed. Without, it smelt of morning. But the 
morning was not sunlit. There was no promise in the 
deserted streets, nor any lifting of the heart. The sky 
was ominous and veiled, the air charged with the silent 
approach of storm as he passed up the narrow streets to 
his home. 

Robespierre, back under his own roof, thought to 
have found security. 

That short summer night, in which his fate was 
gathering, as the thunder did, weighed upon him with no 
incumbent menace, and conveyed, to him, no prefatory 
silence of doom. His mind, still absorbed in those 
abstractions whose matter was little beyond the image 
of himself, remained equable and closed as ever to the 
portents that wore already troubling so many between 
the daylight and the daylight. The influence of the time, 
the close air and the dark sky, the vision of the crowded 
prisons, the indefinable unquiet rumour that passes 
through groat cities as they await a climax in their 
history, loft undisturbed that unnatural ease of his which 
had earned him falsely the titles of greater men. Yet 
he was the victim upon whom this tragedy converged. 
The general face of nature, whose features men more 
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ordinary and more liuinan coinprolunid by a gonoron 
instinct, was fixed upon him with a gaze tliat might hav 
moved liiin to Iioroio oxelamation or to frenzy, had no 
his soul boon incapable alike of enthusiasms or of terror! 
It was upon him — if one may personify the physici 
character of a time — tliat this «lnly night had hxeil th 
level eyes of inujossity. Ibi did not feel the gaze; he wj: 
able to repose. The scene at the Jae.ohins which ha 
drawn such a cry from David and will ever reniain 
mark in the history of his country, had not the pi)\ver t 
chaiiLro the course of tlioso habits which best rellecJ.tul h 

Cl 

iiitoruir life, lie continued the exact care of his clothin 
and his unalterable determination to purge mankind < 
evil and to restore it to its origins of Him[)lieity. lie sle} 
soundly his short and easy sleep, rose at his ue.eustonu: 
liour, dressed with minute care and with the touch < 
over-neatness that had disllnguished him from the del 
rious crowd, and juit on for the (me.ounter of that di: 
the light-bhui coat which liad bee.omo his habitual wcj 
and which ho luul lirst use.d six weeks be.foro in I, he. fea 
of the Supnune Being. 

As ho loft the liouso Duplay came to the door wil 
hing anxious and hdl of warning: a generous frien 
Robespierre answered him with the thin but ahno 
genial smile tluit was the constant mark of his assuranc 
“The Convention was hoiujst in the main — ^all gre 
masses of men wore honest." 

So ho wont out into the stilling air and undi'r tl 
grey sky with the restrained and deetmt sUsp that all nu 
had recognised so long, crossed the street and tuna 
down the narrow lane to tho pahieo, hnivhig behind hi 
the unsatisfied foreboding of a simplo and loyal ina 
humbler, but mueb wiser than bimsolf; for bo nov 
came homo, and ho never slept again. 


CHAPTER X 


«T H E R M I D O R” 

It was closo on noon. The Convention had met, troubled 
under a troubled sky, and busy with an instinct that will 
sometimes permeate great assemblies ; the vague anxiety 
that, for all their hesitation, fate is using them for a 
certain work. Each member of those obscure hundreds 
felt himself helpless and in doubt, but knew how that 
very helplessness would leave him at the mercy of such 
orgasms as seize suddenly upon multitudes; for at this 
late hour men had learnt the fallacy of corporate action 
and had discovered that a number gathered is far more 
than the sum of its individuals, and that there broods 
over it, ready to drive it to madness, or heroism, or panic, 
or superhuman resolutions, the spirit of the Horde. 

Two little groups present there knew very well at 
Avhat they aimed, yet, though they were direct opposing 
enemies, their aims were not strictly contrasted. It was 
the arena, the moment and necessity for victory, that 
drew thorn up against one another, and the necessity for 
an issue that made the life of Robespierre the stake 
of the game. 

The first group were those few conspirators to whom 
the rule of a Puritan and the pressure of one man had 
grown from the odious to the intolerable. They were 
indeed more spokesmen, and it is a character never to be 
forgotten in the history of Thermidor that by a mixture 
of confusion and disgust the solid opposition to Maxi- 
milian abandoned its expression to men whose character 
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none valued and wlioso violonco and irrcHponsibility loft 
thorn free for every advontiiro. They wore a voice, wore 
Preron, Tjillien, l^ouclib and the rest, but (.hoy spoke (if 
they succecdod) for a definitely formed opinion. They 
spoke for the irritation of the workiiiij; inombiirs of tho 
groat Committee; for tho jealousy and (ixasperation of 
a lower committee that was almost unanimous; for 
tho fears of many extremists returned from tluhr work 
in tho provinces and dreading vengeance. All those 
(and there might 1)0 added to them many soldiers, 
diploma(,.s, administrators), wore fighl.ing (die final success 
of a regime in which an exf.rome politicuil idealism and 
tho fanaticism for its (.ribiine might destroy tho whole 
accomplished work of ono, tho pleasures of another, tho 
life of a third. 

Aga.inst tho con.spirators there wore ranged a yet 
smaller body, tho friends of Robespierre but tho friends of 
much more. Couthon, St. Just;, Lobas, Payaii felt a not 
drawing round their I'^erreet State just at il.s rising. Tho 
practical and tho judicious — compromise - perhaps re- 
action — wore appearing on the horizons of their battle- 
field and converging upon their great oxiierimenl;, A 
way had to bo cut through sue.h enemies and their 
achemo saved to tho world. Per tho Perfect States had 
from a goal be.como a pn^sent vision to thes(j men and 
thoir adherents; in them, by a rare political phenomenon, 
success had nut dissipated the ideal nor turned it into a 
memory, but had raise, d it above earth a!ul given it 
the strength and reality of a ('.rood. Tiu'.y had passed 
from aOirmation to prophociy, and where tlui enthusiasm 
of others had fed upon the war and tho defeuce and had 
fallen with tho victories, theirs only grow tho more lyrical 
and oxall.od from what they conceived to ho tho military 
security of thoir new world. 

Of these men tho most dtU.ieunined, tho saiu'st and 
yet the most inspired was St. Just. Very young and 
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violent as lie was, lie yet had the broadest view and the 
largest potentialities — he was not ignorant of humour; he 
could bargain. He had formed of the social spirit that 
tlie Jacobins were occupied in creating a fuller and a more 
liuinan conception than had any of his circle. He would 
Have given it a religion, he would have organised a 
legislature that would be popular without anarchy, and an 
executive that would have remained impersonal and re- 
presentative without any exaggeration of numbers. I 
■would not convey that he was of a calibre to guide 
tlie Republic nor pretend that such a flame could, in 
ordinary times, have done more than consume ; had (for 
example) Robespierre achieved his plan, the boy St. Just 
■would surely have failed where the man Carnot succeeded. 
But I moan that among those enthusiasts of which he 
formed a mombor, it was he who most thoroughly entered 
into men, whose dream would have made the better poem 
or picture, whose art was the firmest. He had been a 
soldior, he had seen the common man at work in the 
trenches by Charleroi, he had touched earth, and at the 
Head of charges he had had breathed into him that 
vast spirit of an array which magnifies every sense in 
man. If Robespierre had been his attachment, yet he 
was less of an idol to him than to the crowd; what 
lie came to defend that day was His Republic, and in the 
defence of it ho was even willing to depose his friend 
a little, by a step or two, from the throne. 

This young man stood at the foot of the tribune 
as the minutes were read and the correspondence opened. 
When the formalities were over he turned to Collot 
d'Herbois in the chair and claimed to open the debate. 
Collot d’Herbois, his enemy and his antagonist of the 
night before, caught no other voice, and St. Just stood 
at the desk and spread before him the report which he had 
prepared during the last session of tho committee. 

The high, glazed roof, which alone gave light to the 
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Tlioatro of tho Tuiloru'S, and whitdi oinphasist'd t.ln^ portmit 
of tlio Convent, ion with ^^dtunn, .shounul liis hair and 
KUaight, tlpjuro consinmuius in tlio ittnida', of t.ho rings of 
hoaroi’H. So, liia head hali'iul, his month and lower face 
in darkness, lie pitched his e.lt>ar voice to that, level of 
reason and pleading whitdi he luul dotenninoil to bo 
ne(!essary for the (xu’.asion ; ho ahandoiu'd gcslnre, and in 
his first words struck the tone of argument aiul debato. 
Had the whole of his defeuco been heard us wo can road 
it now, halancod, cnrorul, appealing to all t.liat the Con- 
vontion most vahiod and nauly for v.vin'y suggestion, liLs 
cause would ctTlainly have won. h'or t.hat doe.umout has 
nothing in it which tlio Ilopnhlic did not desire. Evon 
to-day th(3ro apptau's in it just the rcnuMly for the block 
into which things had jostled. Ht) woultl liavu (U)nH<di- 
dated the great (’ommittco (who.so divisions wore tho 
prime .sourt !0 of tho whole evil) by making iU. h'lust six .sig- 
natures lutce.ssary to evttry ut'.l. Six would leavo hliu and 
his friend and (kiuthon still powerless if liie Committoo 
wore against tinen. Ho would liavu restrained the Terror, 
o.spi'ciaily in the provlue.oH. And t,he gist of all l.his 
labour, tho wisest ns it was the most inelTee.tual of 
his life, lay in a nvsolulion by wliieli the Convuntioii 
should estahlisU cheeks upon Uu^ arbitrary power of tho 
oxoculivo. 

I say. if this speee.h had Ixiini read fully, in tho tone 
and with tho .spirit ho brought to it, his cause would 
have h(i(!n gained, H<s hud not eomph'teni th(» first phrascj, 
dfu'.laring his opivosition to evory fae^tion, when the cry 
was heard whieh began tin* fall <»f llohcspiem^. 

Tallien, from a little knot lunir tliu d'jor, calltul out to 
him, “ Tear down the veil 1 " 

This man and his imsoeiatem w(3re neither securo nor 
able. Tt will bo seen lunv, as the aftt^rnoon proeeetled. 
they nearly bluiahwed intt) failure, as they had all hut 
bluadorod into it. tho day heforo. Tins mad iucun.HO(|uoncc 
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q£ Frdron, tlie base over-cunning of Fouch^ the vulgar 
ixielodrama of Tallien himself, were qualities ill fitted to 
conspirators. And yet in the end they blundered, not 
into failure, but upon the very object they had set before 
tEemselves, and the beginning of their success was this 
cry of Tallien’s, which was meant to be nothing but an 
interruption, but which happened to cut short at its 
outset the careful speech that would have saved the life 
and but half diminished the influence of Robespierre. 

The varied scene that followed can never be under- 
stood by those who would see in it a mere battle between 
opposing political principles. It was the result of so 
many separate forces, some of them nothing but indi- 
■vidual panic or hatred, that it might almost have appeared 
a blind turmoil driven by fate one way, as a wind drives 
tbe innumerable confusion of cross-seas and eddies. But 
tb-ore was present there a certain interior current of opinion 
tbat accounted for the main direction, at least since it de- 
termined the final action of the majority, and it was upon 
tbe silent and obscure majority that the fortunes of this 
day depended. An appreciation of that interior current 
"will explain the issue. 

It sprang from two ill-connected but allied emotions : 
tbe reaction against the Terror; the fear of an attack 
on the Convention. 

For the first, it will seem here, as thoughout the few 
weeks which were treated of in the last chapter, a strange 
tbing that such a reaction should attach a special enmity 
to Robespierre, The more intimately one knows the man, 
tbe more closely one examines the details of his last actions, 
tbe more apparent does it become that he was now the 
principal opponent of the Terrorists. Had some miracle 
invested him at this moment with the supreme power, 
tbe executions he might have ordered would have been 
tbose of the executioners themselves : and perhaps, of all 
tbe definite and anxious groups opposed to him in Ther- 


t,lio place of Providence, ami had htuioino t.lui orij^dn of all 
If men “thou’cd” and “ yoa’ed," it, was lu>hrsi)i(\rrc^. If 
they wore bent and forced into an ej^alitarian model, it 
was? Rohospicrro. And what was (.he HUprt'ine physicuil fact 
from which no one couhl e.scape ? What stootl like an 
obsesKion in the public mind ? The stre.am of (.ho c.on- 
dcinnod; a ukoIosm and disgusting .survival, jarring in a 
noisome contnust ag’ain.st (,ho summer ligld, against (.ho 
new Impes of the nation, and the cheering for (.he vie.(orios. 
When the last furt3''-livt‘, ohscuia!, uumeri(.ing dealh, had 
passed (,hat day out of the ('our du Mai, wlam tlia(. e.ouvoy 
had forced (.hrough the unwilling (U-owd of tin'. suhur]).s, 
through their murmurs, and (us .soim^ .say) ' (.Inm- ae.tive 
force, then it wiis against llohespiern* dial, the workmen 
called out loudly. In spite of himself (.he (.umbrils wore 
Robespierre, lie had been proud (,o s(,and liefore Kuropo 
as the Revohil.ion per.sonilied ; (.he ri'sult of so hiding 
himself behind a symbol was ( hat ho had to stand also 
for the system whieh was now fallen to odium. An 
asseitdily luinnot e.scape (,he a(.mo.sphere of (.he capital in 
which it meets. The law of Prairial had ci'id.ered all (.ho 
horror upon Paris, and (.ho judgment of Paris ran in 
common, like a thing (.akim for grari(ed. (.hrough (.ho 
dumb mass of (.bo Parliameid.. Tim provimnss, iu whiiih 
his name had begun to stand for moflera(.ion, liad no time 
to bo hoard. 

The aocend oloinont in the opinion ol (.he (lonven- 


^ (h ]>r(iliably wroti)', at, lea*.) in liii i.f ilu* iiiililary 

being uflod to roHlrain tlin iiitjmUioti. llamiol. tniitiiol. have biuiu 

there. Ho waa lunolang with fi icmlH a uiilu i»Jt, in (Jtu Uut! St. Autnine. 
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expelled from the Club every member of the Conven- 
tion that had voted against the printing of Robespierre’s 
speech. 

These two perils, the peril of the Terror and the 
peril of an attack on the Parliament, were enough 
in the tension of Thermidor to gather a coalition of > 
defence. 

But what a great run of acts had risen to make 
such a coalition certain and formidable I There had 
been no such “organisation of the thunderbolt” since 
tbat day, fourteen months before, when in the agony 
of the invasion and in the face of the blind obsti- 
nacy of the Gironde, Danton had permitted the 2nd 
of June. Hanriot was known to have sent out his 
orders ; the sections were assembling. The gunners 
bad already passed from two districts. Members coming 
in from the carrousel, had seen the pieces go rum- 
bling by. Hanriot had been summoned by the com- 
mittees, and had refused to come ; that of itself was 
insurrection. Payan had come, but insolently; pitting 
tbe real power of Paris against their theory of authority, 
and they had let him go. That was an act of submission 
to the Commune. The Jacobins had organised their 
deputations to the Hotel de Ville. Duplay, the host, the 
friend, the adorer of Robespierre, had been seen in the 
midst of their deputations. 

The night and the early morning had been full of 
arms, and even at that moment of midday the great 
crowd of the Convention waited in every rare interval 
of silence for a sound like doom, the Tocsin. The awful 
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bour<lon of Nofcro Daino ^ that had twice befuro callod up 
tlio cannon likt; yonnifor brotlun-H and lillcii the .streets 
with united inen, 111^11. at one nu>iut<nt or another send 
its distant hum into the deep pit when', the Parli.’uuent 
stirred and dreadcid. The ^’oe.sin did not sound till nijj^ht 
had fallen, and by that time their unanimity in action 
and the inertia of a Paris sick of blood an<l refusing to 
rise for a man, had saved the Convention. 

But the mainspring of this opposition to the Com- 
mune, Unit Ava.s growing with evtuy momeTit in the 
Tuilcries, was not fe'ur. If thoro were many Sieyi'-e in 
tho Convention, y('t we.ro there merci Lt'gendres. The 
solid soii.se of Cumhon, the repnhlican conruleueo of tho 
Loft Centre, the remaining and general I'lit lmsiasm for the 
work of the Uevolntion, armed tlu^st^ men with the deter- 
mination that a faction, tiven if it. had all the capital at 
its back, should not destroy the national repri'seutation. 
And they heliovod, what was perhaps t he truth, that witli 
tho success of any at.taek upon their boily, government 
would llnally fall inl.o l.lie hands of one man. 

So under the nan.sea that the 'ferror had caused, and 
uudor the fear of and indignation against the menace of 
tho Commune, the opinion of tho majority formed and 
grow. Robespierru, more t.han ever an emblom, wius now 
in tho eyes of the rarliament the iigurehead of that 
tori’iblu Communo, which— in spile of him.su]f‘—wa.s 
as.sumiiig his name and pro, paring revolt. 

But tho first phase of tho strugglo wa.s confu.stul 
Lhoro was as yet uo certitude that this formed and 
oidargiiig opinion would he put into action. Tallien’s 
cry had jirovokcd a viohiut applau.sii ; tho applause pro- 
ceeded only from his immediate followers. A second 
incident prevekeil a little tho teudoney to gt'.neral action. 
St. Just might yet have coutiiuiod when BiUaud-VaroimcH, 

' But tlio gmib bcU never rang j by nonm fate it la silent unless kbe 
city really moves, 
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liis face alive with passion, cried to Collot in the chair 
tliat tie would speak on a point of order. It was a sight 
■to see Collot (hissed, turned out, and stabbed at in the 
Jacobins the night before) give Billaud (hissed, turned out, 
and stabbed at with him) the right to raise a point of 
order. Billaud carried a great deal in his heart. St. Just 
liad promised him an explanation — -just as the Parlia- 
xnent met he had sent him a short note of refusal, 
saying, “ I will open my soul to the Convention.” He 
remembered that struggle in the dawn and was 
aflame. 

Billaud then, fresh from the Committees that were 
coming into the hall with him as Tallien spoke, saw St. 
Just reluctantly leave the tribune, sprang into it himself 
and flung at the Assembly with violence the words that 
all bad dreaded, and which, once launched, could not but 
drag the majority with him. 

“ What I have to speak of is a plot. There is a plot 
to destroy the Convention. I was at the Jacobins last 
xiigbt, and oven there they tried to kill the members they 
Irad proscribed. I toll you the Convention is lost unless 
it acts at once. . . . There are men who will destroy you 
n.nd wbo have said it in the club.” 

Then, with a sudden gesture he probed the nerve of 
the great audience before him in the crisis of its self- 
defence. He threw out a rigid arm towards the upper 
"benches of the Left, to the Mountain in the shadow 
Tinder the gallery, and cried : “ There is one of them.” 

Thus was provoked the first combined movement of 
the day ; the movement that gave the Convention a soul 
nnd a voice ; that could only end in the loss of Robes- 
pierre. Great bodies rose to their feet till it seemed as 
if the vrhole hall were moving, and a mass of voices called 
out together at this nameless fellow, an obscure victim 
■whom Billaud had marked out, “ Arrest him ! ” The 
public galleries caught the spirit of defence that had 
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.sprung from Uiu ivprt'soatativos ; up tlu^ru tlin populace 
of raris did what. it. hail novor yot dniii' : it, I'liciTtnl tlio 
Convout.ion against. Jaoohins, 'Tho viot.tu'ifs and 

tho ruac.tiuu had acoompUsht'd what. Vorgniaud's grave 
voice, Isnsird’s forvour, 1 )osmiiulius' pen, and I'vou naiiton’a 
mast.cry hud hi'cn uuahlo to do: thoy had rcoonvnrt.cd 
Paris lo the dignit.y and integrity of the luUion. Thu 
unknown tfacohin, the lirsl. victim of the saerilicu, dis- 
appi'arcd. That, honest man Lehus tried to put liimsi'lf 
against tho Hood; it swept him away; ho sat down under 
the ominous cry, “i\ rAhhaye," and was .siU'iit till, within 
two hours, h(^ gave \ip his life for the sake of honovir. 

This Convention was started and organised on its way. 
But if anything lundd have ruined the conspirae.y it wa.s 
surely the luituro of the consjsirators, Fur over an hour 
Billand and Tallien monopolised the tribune, pouring out 
without ri'asou words to unite their audieiu’e and words 
to divide it; without ability, given up to mens psission, 
they said things mueh more calcidated l.o e.onftiso than 
to drill the ojspositiou whieh thisy luui determimsd to 
organi.so against tho triumvirs. Hilhmd exaggerated the 
yiislding of llubospierro at the time of I)auton’s arrest 
into an act.ive impediment: hi.s mind, ill acquainted witli 
mon, could not grasp tho fundamontal fue.t that in the 
oyoH of whatever was most active in the Convention, all 
the at, tack on llohuspicsrre, was the visry resurree.lion of 
Dantou. Two friends of this dcatl man prove it. 
!hcgondro, remembering Dantou, was to do the dee.isive 
thing that night and to close the Jacohin.s. Thuriot, 
remembering Danton, was to shut Rohespierru's mouth 
in tho supremo hour. 

As for Billaud, ho stumbled on, falling over himself 
in bis passion. He contimiod to attack Robespierre for 
putting a brake on the Terror, for saving La Valetti^ — 
bo did not see that the tnotive foree of the engine before 
him depended upon a reaolioti again.st the Terror. Only 
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one thing preserved Billaiid from an anti-climax — his in- 
tensity. That violence of his, spurred on by the memory 
of a night’s insults, inflamed by lack of sleep, so far suc- 
ceeded that it forbade the Convention to hear Robespierre, 
and that great loud cries of “ Tyrant ! Tyrant 1 ” fell upon 
him from here and there when he attempted to rise. 
He, the master of so many debates, then judged the 
moment inopportune and bided his time. 

The active movements, the arrests, began to appear. 
Tallion, nothing but a comedian, brandished a dagger 
“ with which to die or kill a tyrant,” and it is on record 
that the house saw nothing in the gesture but a piece 
of actor’s foolery. But when he mentioned the name 
of Hanriot he touched earth again, and the Convention 
was very willing. Because of the danger, because of the 
guns gathering into the centre of Paris, they permitted 
this mime whom evory man despised to move the first 
of the arrests that ended in the wiping out of the 
Jacobins and in the death of the extremists. Hanriot 
was declared a prisoner. Down that easy path of free- 
dom the Convention wont racing ; in declaring the arrest 
of the head of the armed force of Paris, and that of his 
staff, the Parliament had taken sides at last. All that 
remained was to see if their policy could be pushed to 
the very end. They passed yet another vote. They 
declared themselves “ to bo in permanent session till the 
sword of the law had made the Revolution secure.” 

Still Robespierre and his wore safe; so far not Robes- 
pierre but the Commune alone had been touched; it 
was but the early afternoon, and after the first furies, 
what with Tallien’s absurdities and Billaiid’s random 
violence, a kind of weariness sot in upon the Convention. 
In voting that Hanriot should bo arrested, and that they, 
the Convention, should remain the only source of govern- 
ment, they had, as it wore, clinched the first and most 
practical part of what had become their programme 
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of dofcnco. It wtts not yot certain they would g^ 
further. 

At this point in the vast struggh^ hel.ween absolute 
democracy and varied naturis returning, there came ai: 
interlude, almost a repose. HarriTo rose. 

Barr^re was a man whosi^ charaetor, though hy tu 
means complex, is so rort\igu to thos(^ who iivi\ alXrae.ter 
hy the sl.udy of the past that he is not so muirh inis' 
judged as turned into an impossihlo monstt'r by tlu 
greater part of historians. I’o tak(', but t.hose, who an 
in sympathy with the Ihdorm ; tln‘y Jire almost of ncees 
sity enamoured of stoi(;isni, leaning alway.s toward,' 
Vorgniaud or Condorcet, worshipping what is .siric.t aiu 
firm in prinihple. Barrera was empl.y of principle, Ih 
can be described in two words, he was a (lascoi 
elUcial. 

He was a (tascon, therefore he was a brave, pliant 
ambitious, careh^s.s, and sonnswhat iinpudtmt orator, Ih 
was an ollicial, and therefore had most )it heart the ooii' 
sorvation of his owm onie.ial position and of the organ o 
governmout for which he stood. 

The mouthpietje of the cominitU'c, he know that it: 
unity was essential to t.he eontimianee of its power; tlu 
sometime associate of Danton in foreign policy, he knev 
how keenly the divisions within the governnumt wort 
watched by tho allies. A gu-betwiu'n who hud saveu 
Billaud from St. Just and St. Just from Bilhuul (hiring 
tho long-drawn quarrel of tho night, ho had hslt tlu 
weakness of cither party. 

At this moniont of iudocision it was Barrens tha 
intorvened, and there can be no doubt that he inter 
vonod to save Ihjhespierro and tho unity of the Com 
mittco. St, Just's report, had it boon delivered, wouh 
have boon of greater elTect. But of tho wcu'ds aetualb 
spoken in that famous dubalo, those of Barrero's twf 
Bpoochos oaino nearest to saving tho Uiqnihlia from tlu 
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catastrophe that was perhaps the ultimate salvation of 
the country. 

He spoke in such a spirit of compromise that had 
the most able advocate been retained for the mere pur- 
pose of saving lives the work could not have been better 
done. What the Convention had voted he left voted. 
Hanriot gone, he proposed to replace him by that refuge 
against personal power, a commission — a commission 
formed of the heads of the legions of the National 
Guards. The Convention feared Payan and Lescot ; but 
they were Robespierre’s men. To leave them untouched 
seemed like a retreat before the Commune ; to condemn 
them, like an attack on Robespierre in person. Barr^re 
solved the quarrel by suggesting that they should both 
he summoned and sworn in to protect the Parliament. 
Finally he argued the cause of the committee against 
Robespierre’s vague accusations of the day before, not 
as one would combat a man attempting despotism, but 
as one would reason with a colleague open to conversion. 
And what is most remarkable in this effort of his is the 
fact that ho did not so much as mention Robespierre’s 
own name — the name of which all men’s minds were full, 
and which when at last it was blurted out could open a 
battle on the issue of the sound alone. 

So much for the groat Committee. As though to 
increase the effect of a speech that was so calculated to 
succeed, and that so nearly succeeded, the old man 
Vadier, rising on the part of the lower committee, and 
meaning to reassume the attack against Robespierre, 
did but emphasise the apparent return to peace. His 
snuffling utterance, his self-repetitions, his heavy bearing, 
leaning .forward on his hands against the rail of the 
tribune, his uncertain memory did but add a note of 
the ridiculous to what had been for more than ten 
trailing hours, and was to be again for a furious and 
decisive moment, a tragedy. The crowd of young men 
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wlioiu th’iH forgotten rolio chuso to atldros.s was moved 
to Luiglitor. Rlattcrod in Koino way by t,bai, 

laughter, Vadior approacdied tlu^ butroon, loft all men- 
tion of tlio more aerious a! ta<‘.k upon Kobospit-rn^ aiul 
(liaportod hiiiiHelf in allusions to (lat.heriuo Tlieot and 
to tho absurd pranks that had oast tludr iiudlaoeable 
ridioulo over tho piddic; idolatry of lu'r god. 

Robi'spiorro allowed tho laughter that fidlowtul to 
rise unohallongi'd, and uvc'u oonstraiiu'd bimstdf to smile. 
Impassionato but stnU.tdied to an ainitts attention, ho may, 
for all his aolf-absorption, have notioed that somuthing 
not far nmiovud from good-humour at bis t'Xjiense, in- 
dcod, but still g(»od-humour —• was tumung over those 
whom ho had <lominat.ntl so long but whom in one lyr 
two lightning llasht's of that terrible tlay ho bad seiai 
as pitiloss judges. When Vadhw bobbloil down tho 
stops from tlio tribune, tlu^ failuro of bis doting, e.ondng 
as it did after tho ability of Barren*, had brought 
Rohespiorro very near to safety. It wa.s tho monusit 
when ho sooimsl at last soemro, and when an (dist'rver 
would have said that tho sharp strain id’ tho last two 
days was to end aftor all in a slow relaxation: Ridies- 
piorro loss powerful ; tho eommit teo h'ss tyraimieal and 
also loss dividod ; tho Uouvontion moro master of itself; 
tho Cotmnuuo be.como merely Baris ; tho Terror ending. 

This wius Llio point of redaxat.ion whie.h tho debate 
had ruae.hod when tho fortunes of tho triumvir.s ap{)eare.d 
for one moment to rovivo. Have I mado its vagaries 
seem otmfusod and wtldimit diroe.tion ? It is boe.aiiso the 
dlseusHion itself pa.ssod through hewildi'ring phases and 
prosorvod no logical order save, perhaps, the transition 
from Yiolonco to exhaustion. A living man who had 
soon it with his own eyes from tho galleries would so 
have doHcribod it, and tho struiigo paradox of that 
moinont, when disaster seemed to bo ree.eding, would 
hayo lod liiin to tho conc.lu.sion I have named. Rut 
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falsely ; no relaxation nor any solution of tlie crisis was 
possible save the fate that was coming. An orator might 
soothe the Assembly with suggestion or a dotard amuse 
it, but the Commune was still the Commune. Hanriot 
sat his horse still with a drawn sword for all their votes. 
It needed but a word to thrust their danger into their 
faces and to startle them into cohesion. 

Robespierre himself pronounced the word. Tallien, 
vexed at the laughter that Vadier had provoked, and 
Icnowing how nearly allied are laughter and pity, 
camo to the tribune yet again, crying angrily, “ The 
discussion must be brought back to the point . . .” 
His sentoncG was not completed. Robespierre, who had 
once known the Convention better than any other man 
and who still thought he knew it in this transformation 
and revival, committed the imprudence that closed all 
free debate and let loose a storm. He stood up in his 
place without restraint, and with a gesture of anger to 
which the Convention was unfamiliar, in a voice that had 
abandoned its former control, he said suddenly, “ I shall 
Icnow well enough how to bring back the debate to order.” 

ITigh as was his utterance, weak as he ever appeared 
on the rare occasions when his zeal or his dignity left him 
and when he fell to personal issues, yet there was in this 
sentence a fatal element. It revived the memories of the 
day before when men had looked at each other and had 
waited for the name of the proscribed. It was, for all 
the thin voice that uttered it, a menace; and it drew 
down upon the head of its author the clamour which it 
should have boon his first business to conjure away. One 
by one the forces that denied him the right of defence, 
and that ended by destroying him, rose, now from this 
bench, now from that, in the solid mass of men before 
bim; but principally in the centre and left centre this 
bint of his, a hint at tyranny, raised the loud murmur 
that grew to a drowning noise and overwhelmed him. It 
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was tlio same cry as that which had angered and pro- 
voked liiiu an hour before, but now it devoured him 
With every eilbrt that ho made to speak a nu)notoiu)ii^ 
and angry swarm of tlio sanu^ word, “ Tyrant I Tyrant 1 ’ 
fdled the air about him, confusing his thoughts and 
stinging him out of all contn)l. lie that had m'.vei 
there done anything yet but watch aiul mould hi.'- 
hearers, and deal with tluun, and ehoosis his words 
bocamo like a man struggling witli physical oppression. 

A whirlwind .sprung. 'I allien spoke unlicard. The beb 
rang and covered and confused the «'ddying of innumer- 
able voices. This accusation and that, mixed up with 
tho noise of the storm, rose and was lost again, A 
larger and simpler (»ut{!ry outweighing i^very doflnitt 
voice and every articidato reason, .something bllndi'r than 
man or men, tho pac.k hunting, lllhsl the deep hall with 
" Tyrant! Tyrant 1 " like a driving foam ovtfr H(‘as at night 

llobespierro at that luomont was ntte.rly dill’eroni 
^ from all that tho (dder members of tlu) Convention or hif 
friends or Ifranco had known for live yeans. His ped- 
antry dropped olf him; hard sunt.outu's spoken from the 
soul, heedless of notes, left his eyes clear id the gla.s.sei 
that had veiled them even during his tUd'emu) of twenty- 
four hours before. Ho did not rise into tho t ribun(5, h\U. 
stepping out from tho heuch where ho had sat at random 
into tho floor of tho hall, lie atuuspted wilh his eyes tin 
thousand facets whoso unity arose to blast liim, and lu 
was pos.HOssod for a moment of a frotalom and <*niirgy thal 
wore hardly part of himself. Ho felt. Tho air was still 
full of tho swarm of "Tyrant! Tyrant!" when In? passed 
right in front of tho IPresident's cliair, aentss l\w trihimc 
and tho socretarii'S, and, folding his arms, ho lonkud 
straight up at tho Mountain. 

There was his homo. Ho was a iiian of subtle 
temper, ovor-motaphysie.al, irudiiuul to post.uru also ; sl.ill 
be had come out of that band of ardent men who founded 
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tlae Republic. There he had sat not two years before 
wRen the newly elected members for Paris and the pride 
of the Southern Blood had determined the new career of 
iTrance. Among these old comrades some hand or some 
Voice would bo raised. What face looked out at him 
tlaence from the darkness beneath the galleries ? Dubois 
Cranc(5, that had been a mousquetaire, that was all a noble 
and that had still a small smile playing about his large 
ixiouth. This soldier, cropped-haired, bronze-faced, strait- 
lieaded, looked down upon him and made no sound. 
Xiobespierre had denounced him once because he, a 
soldier, dared to give quarter in Lyons ; he had recalled 
liim from the west. And with Crancci you may read 
all the Mountain. Some in that party feared, some 
ciespised, some condemned the influence of a single 
man; but of all the soil whence he had sprung no 
one moved. Then, because he was hunted and alone, 
lie turned himself round, still outwardly contained, but 
•with the nervous quivering of his jaws working again, 
and saw the hundreds upon hundreds that went up 
in tiers and were the plain and the Right; royalists 
under him, silent men, men who “ continued to live ” in 
the Terror. He had never yet depended upon them; 
they had continually depended upon him. He begged — 
it was abject, but he was never a fighter — the alliance 
of those of whom ho had once been protector; a mix- 
ture of violent cries, of hidden laughs, and of silence 
foiled him. He called them the “ pure men ” — that 
is, the men without politics, a just title — it raised no 
echo. 

To a gulf of silence another wave of intolerable 
sound succeeded. He sought to dominate it by speech, 
hut in the chair above him, whether distraught by the 
renewed anarchy or whether deliberate, Collot d’Herbois 
refused to listen but only called for order, ringing his 
great beU. 
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Thou llobosplerro, (piitu bt'.sidu hiin.stjlf now an 
shouting opitiiuts, turm-d upon him and called o 
liiin for a last time i‘alled him a “ Speaki'r of nini 
dorors,” but ovou as Im turned, (ho thing ho tuuud wr 
no lunger tho oxp(u‘,ted enemy. It was not (t)Uc 
(rilcrhuis that lu^ saw abmai him presiding, but a youn 
man from tlio valley of tlu^ Marne, a man who ha 
como from tho poplars and .slow rivers, tho l*ouilleus( 
from tho plae.o wherii you may S(U' a long way otV on tl 
edges of tho sky t.hu great hill of Rheims and tho vine 
and l,h{5 h)rost <»vur all. d’huriot sat ahovt* him, and tl 
memory of Danton ran through I In* hall. That youii 
commander, a smile of tlu' (lhampugno, hud neitluu’ tin 
to sihnu’.e him nor to givt! him speech, when, as Uoho 
pierre exhausted hy so violont an ell'ort against a wn 
of men hdt an inUe-val of silene.i', another man from tl 
Marne— -from the little Auhe another Danton uga' 
returning, tho \mknown (laruier, eried ueros.-i the hal 
“Tho blood of Danton (hmkes you." 

Neb knowing widl what he said, <’.onrused hy sue 
dilluront adversaries (he had within the iumr been a 
oused of defuudiug Danton), Rohespierrt^ looked up 
moment, cried out, “So, 3'ou reproach me with Dai 
ton , . and then hy a movement nnitpn^ in his lil 
ho ran up tho extreme gangway of the Left and hus-d tl 
Convention. He had leaned inert' and more away fro 
tho pure Eopuhlic, more and more hack to my.stici.s 
and tulorauco and alliance with tin* creed.s, but in th 
supremo moment he stood in tins place belonging to tl 
oxtremo Htoics from whom he had drawn his tir 
powers and to whoso ket'ping after death his lt*gei 
was to return. It wius a thing mysttuions and crammt 
with moaning that ho who had e.sehowed all poignant 
and all sudden force of gesturt', who.so very nal.ure w 
opposed to immediate on’ect.s, now .strettihed out h 
hands in tho attitude which is at once that of appe 
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and of despair, and cried out, “Vote for my death.” No 
one answered. 

A certain Louche t, an obscure, just man, one that 
later stood out firmly for the Republic against the 
muddy flood of the reaction, called out clearly across the 
silence, “ Arrest him 1 ” 

The cry determined not only his arrest — that was 
of course — but was also the cue for as signal an act of 
heroism and of devotion as our modern history records. 
Lo Bas that had consistently loved him, and upon whose 
clear northern temper no suspicion of unreason can 
attach itself, rose in his place and said that if Robespierre 
was to die, ho also demanded death. His friends near 
him caught his coat to pull him down. Out in the 
Rue St. Honord an admirable woman was waiting for his 
return ; a child, rather, and her child.’' In a noble en- 
thusiasm he throw everything away for honour. Then, 
shamed by so much virtue, Augustin, that had never 
done much good to himself nor much evil to the public, 
rose also, saying that what his brother suffered he would 
sufl’or. But if one triumvir, then three also of necessity and 
logic had to pass. Couthon, in spite of his lameness, St. 
Just, in spite of his contemptuous silence, suffered the 
vote. All these three, a little band that had dreamed 
vain things were put to the judgment of the Assembly; 
and when Thuriot asked for the Noes, so silent was the 
Mountain that he could write in the register that yet 
remains, “ Unanimity.” So, in a hubbub that declined 
into repose, the last scene of the Republic was acted. 

Some one asked them to leave the Assembly and 
stand at the bar. They went and stood. Then another 
asked why no officers had them in custody. It was 
because the officers could not yet believe that this had 

^ Who lived to be Lebas the Hellenist, professor and friend of all the 
university, tutor to the third Napoleon, but yet a republican and a 
guide to younger republicans. 
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liapponod. Whon tho ordtir wuk by tbo prosulant, 

tho usUurs fornuilly laid Uu*ir liaiuls upon thu shouldorH 
of tho men that hud iiuaj^im'd a now earth. 'riu',ru was 
nothing- more to ho done. A few vain romarkH and 
platitudo.s, a a\uhhm outluisiasiu for tho UopubUo, which 
tho Oonvoution thought to have .saved, tht'. .stampede of 
tho public gallerie.s, aiul tho adjournment btr two lumr.s 
ended thia monuu’ablo victory It was not ^-et live of tho 
afternoon; four hours had deculud tho battle. 

Whon this fir.st part of the work wa.s acu’omplishod 
tho sky gave no reliof; an unnatural evening ready for 
further evil hroodod sultry and oppri'Ksivi? above (ho city. 

In tho mincl.H of rnon also a .strange mixture of clo.se 
activity and of rehiolance, thing.s moving in silence, fdluil 
tho roinaining hours of daylight. This contrast pm- 
Goodod from Uio spirit that lends all it.s irony to Ther- 
inidor. Paris was tsinfusud. Ti) judgo by tho immediate 
roadiuo.sH or fury of the Cmimumu it might have beim 
tlio groat lOth of Augu.st, tho ri.sing for natienal exi.st- 
onco; it might havo been full puaco to judge by the 
quiet certitude of the Convention. Pae.h was deceivnsl 
Tlio Ikirliamunt had no force to meet, the populatu^ hiul 
tho populace armed ; tho municipal body had no populace 
to arm. Tho legal authority of the mm, tht^ moral 
loadcrsbip of the ether, turned into a smoke of phrasu.s ; 
and, after most inoonsecpieut atlvmitures, tho midniglit 
struggle in which tho drama oiuh'd was but this h\u‘.cuhs 
of a fow doxens over a handful of individual.H. 

Yot so tenacious was the traditimi of the Revolution 
in tho hearts of tho politicians, so little did they seo how 
tho groat victories had calmed politi<nd vbduuce, that 
each group wont on, in tho air ami di.sHiHuated from 
reality, thinking, tho ono that a city, tho tithur that a 
nation was behind it. At tho Hotel de Vtlle tho full 
enthusiasm of '93 blazed out; tho groat words wore 
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rediscovered and tlie sliarp decisions upon wliiGh the 
Revolution had hitherto turned were taken. It was 
five o’clock when Herman’s note,^ official but very non- 
committal in its language and in the person of its bearer, 
came to the Commune. Fleuriot-Lescot received it and 
the insurrection the municipality had planned took shape 
immediately. The Council-General was summoned, Payan 
did what in a greater moment and for a national purpose 
Danton had done; he opened the doors to the general 
crowd; the crowd entered but was silent. With that 
kneading of direct action and passion which the Revolu- 
tion had discovered, the Commune threw out decree after 
decree, each in the right order, each so framed that had 
there been a Paris to answer them, an organised army 
with its spirit and its plan would have arisen in two 
hours ; but they worked in a void. 

The barriers were to be shut, the tocsin rung, the 
drums were to beat the mobilisation, the cannons were 
summoned, the sections were to meet to remain in per- 
manence and to arm ; Hanriot was given his objective — 
the Convention ; the Convention was “ to be freed.” But 
these gates, bells, drums, marches and attacks, were not 
machines whoso lovers the Commune held ; they depended 
upon men for their agency or no bolls would ring, no 
drums boat. The very theory of the Commune had dis- 
solved cohesion in the solvent of liberty, and the fatigue 
of the great wars had drugged spontaneity to sleep. Such 
few citizens as gathered in the sections, debated on false 
issues ; hesitated, dared not. The tocsin rang spasmodic- 
ally here and there ; ceased in St, German’s, began too late 
in St. Antoine, was made a quarrel of in St. Roch. Only 
the thin bell of the Hotel do Ville itself swung continuously 

* It was nothing bnt what he was hound to send; an official message 
of the arrest despatched to the municipality of Paris by the hand of a 
messenger. The mayor got it at five o’clock, about a quarter of an hour 
after the vote, so it must have been sent from the Tuileries. 
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in its dainty c.npola, as tlum; 4 li to show that only tho 
fodoralu baud of tho imiuioipality !«'lt. that, t.lio luoiiaaiL 
was Hupromo or could maintain a purposo. As for tho 
motduir of tho cdty. Notru l)amo, it was siloiit,. 

To this torront of aotivo, omply ih'ia-ccs in th(\ llotol 
do Villo t.horo was answi'rod anotluT t'O-ront, paper also, 
in tho groat room »>!' tlu^ I’avillon tlo Muro. 'I'liu ('iin- 
vuplion was not. without, a lustil, tho t^)mmil t.^'o <>{’ I’uhlii; 
Safety lout it.sihf to ho tho organ and aut.hority of iJus law. 
Tho diu!ro('S hdl like loavo.-.; to swing t lio gatc-s upon, to ring 
no poal, to dis.solvo tho sootions, rmno to oho)- llanriot, 
to arrost ovory man that rrhi-Urd. Tlo-y .signotl aiul 
signc'.d ; tlu'y c.allod tluJ lower commit ’ ' ■ u to Indp thorn; 
what authority their names would give was poured out 
as though tlu^ groat (lommil.ttH^ hud never hesitated, and 
as though the lumnont were indeeil (as snmo historians 
havo hoeii mlslod into thinking it) th<^ cri.sis of a long 
struggh^ and tho onil a set plan. If they faihul th(5y 
wiu'o willing to risk tho fatts ef failure. (kirnot gavo his 
naino to half tho dooumiuits, llarrere to nearly all, I’riour 
to whatovur wa-s pn-seut.ed to him. In this decision to 
throw away tho H<Md)hurd tiuj Commit tot! wen* act ing as 
thoir oiuany tho Commune also desired t o ac.t ; hut with 
more thoroughni'ss. For whim young Fayan had sum- 
moned tho Council (lOiieral of the munieipality in the 
Hotel do Villo tlioro wero hesitution.s : not all eon.sontedto 
sign tho list of iasiirruction. and there was some attempt 
to destroy oven such nignatures as had hoim given. 

"What moaning could ultaeh to the.so opposing bat- 
talions of words, these .st>\mdlesH hatterios of oihe.ial 
papers? TIub; tho Commune was but half ohuyuil, 
but tho Committeo and tho Convent inn seemed to he 
oboyod altogothor. .Fvery (htizen that sat down to his 
moal, ovory gato loft open, every hell left silent appeared 
a homage to tho Parliament. Had they turned to 
positive docroos; had they ordered action, Ihiris wimld 
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not have moved mucli more for them than for the 
Hotel de Ville, but the negative commands of the Com- 
mittee fell on a neutral Paris, and clothed their authors 
with an appearance of power. For if to a lethargic man 
one says, “ Do this,” another, “ Do not do this,” the second 
appears to bo the master. 

Meanwhile Paris dined. The Convention, while its 
Committee thus slaved, had adjourned till seven ; it 
mingled with the life of the city, it dined with the rest. 

And the five prisoners dined. 

There are gaps in the story of Thermidor that are 
like the inconsequent accidents of a dream. There 
should have been a pomp and some great force holding 
these men — Robespierre, Lebas, Couthon, St. , Just 
should have gone off the prisoners of a brigade — they 
wont down the few steps to the rooms of the lower com- 
initteo with no one but the ushers of the house to guard 
them. There, attended only by the sergeant’s guard that 
was constantly posted and that had received no accession 
of strength, they very easily and soberly dined. 

What came to rescue them and to affirm the insur- 
rection ? A groat mob or the organisation of a bat- 
talion ? Nothing of the kind. Hanriot, heavy with 
wine, started off with a couple of aides-de-camp and 
perhaps half-a-dozen friends. In the Rue St. Honor6 
Courtois called him names out of window. He passed 
on. Farther down the street he met a gentleman 
walking ; he heard the gentleman mentioned as opposed 
to Robespierre; he had him sent off under a corporal 
and four men to the post of the Palais Royal.i He 
appeared at the rooms of the lower committee and 
argued with the guard ; they opposed his opinions. He 
drew his sword as he stood in the doorway. A deputy 
of the committee got up on the table and ordered the 
guard to arrest him and his companions. They did so, 

^ An eye-witnoss told Gallois this. 
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and as ho Wiis a strong aiul vinliuit. man they bound him 
with c’.ords.^ Moauwhih' Uobf.spit-rrt^. not a little dis- 
turluul at a man’s leapini;: on tho tablii whore ho was dining, 
rose from his plate and napkin and interrupt od his meal 
to advise Ilanriot not to resist; saying ho (k'sired nothing 
more than a trial at t lio bar of tho rt'Vohitionary tribunal 
Thu othiu's sat on at ini»at till the soullh^ was over. 

Therti is somothing terrible in this sphish of gro- 
tes(piu: th(i handful that appt*areil on the grtsit stage 
of a decisive Imiir, without audiema^, in smdi a small 
(lomestie way, aiul willnmt any one cirttumstanee of 
tragedy. The im'ongruity of such unacc.entcd stmnea 
determining so groat an evtmt was part of the spirit of 
Thermidor: it fell in with the silence anil stillnoss of tho 
air, with tins steady grey sky, the even, growing heat, and 
the delay of the storm. 

Sonm whih' yet before sttven, their meal ovt\r, litt.lo 
dotacdimcnls of tho guard took each of tho live si^paratoly 
to separate prison.s. Lebas to La Force,® along tho 
narrow streets eastwards, past the very doors of tho 
tlomimme, St. .lust to the (dd Sct>tch college on tho 
hill ef the nniver.sity. It had been made a rough 
prison of for the time, anti thertt, tmcastnl in lead, 
tho brain of the hist Stuart watc.ht'd in the wall hesido 
him. Kobespittrre wa.s taken bttyoiul to the Luxembourg: 
the two others to St. Lazare aiul it) La Ilourhtn 

All this wtmt eiydly ami well. 'Pho nottt tif that dinner 
table was c.ontimieth There was mj robellitui or viohmee, 
nor oven argument. Uolie.spicrrti was cttnfiihmt ttf trial; 
the rest were eitlier .silent with pride* (as was St. Just), 
or loft their fate to the c.ontitlenee «sf UtdwHpitirre (os 

* Tho enit'htl rojiurt savst ‘•Tim itnUl UnlttK <‘otpr*?d tu hind 

Ills hfttiiis arel ti nt, ttih w»a at-n.mjilhhr’d 'tdeii ,'/««*{ eireumiy,'' 

® Wlitni Mii'Sttau* 5t» li.’r *' '*TSi« sho 

mtist bo Utittkirij' nf tlto attnito which I stmlt itmcriW Itt a nuanrnt, Ifctma 
wa« roftiiinly lukcn hral ta !•* Farttw »* ilm toj^saSnra shtiw. The jallofa 
refueing to receive him he wm led to the o»>m:trrgef|n. 
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did Lebas and Augustine). None marked their passage, no 
appeal was made j the astounding silence of Paris left an 
empty and wide road for their various passages. 

Meanwhile the Commune, that had seized reality and 
was determined on a supreme effort, had all prepared, as 
it thought, to save the Republic in which it still pas- 
sionately lived, and for which this man still stood. 

The Commune had done much since the first insurrec- 
tionary call, though but two hours had been given them 
in which to act. They had raised the Jacobins ; at 
seven, just as the prisoners reached their prisons, the 
remnant of the great club met to make a wing of the 
insurrection. I say “a remnant,” yet it was still the 
Jacobins. A man could stand up in it and say he had 
voted against Robespierre and the momentary violence 
that followed such a declaration was succeeded by his re- 
call and by an attempted apology. It sent a deputation 
to the Commune ; it declared a permanent session. 

The sections, the primary assemblies whose permanent 
officials and whoso interested leaders were men drilled 
and chosen by what had been Robespierre’s organisation, 
met also. The common citizens came in small numbers, 
and such as came were uncertain, leaning if anything 
towards the Convention. They passed neutral votes. 
They did not march. The night oppressed them, 
and the universal falling back into repose. Also the 
Commune with a strange audacity, being in reality a 
dead relic but thinking themselves all Paris, declared 
outlaws all those whom they called conspirators against 
the deputies. They forbade any man to follow the 
national authority, saying that till the nation and liberty 
were saved they alone ruled. 

One part of the officials heard them — the jailers. At 
St. Lazare an excuse was found for refusing to receive 
Augustine ; he was led away to La Force, and there two 
municipals in arms took him their willing prisoner for 
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tho ('oitinuuio, and hnmght, liiin bark to tbo Hotul do 
Villi- rrstmcd, tlio first, of tlio livo. So Lobus. rofusod 
at. La borer and .soiit. on to tlio (’mififr^orlo on tho bsland, 
was frood. Just us ho wont oiY. a hiroil oarria_ij^o drivin<r 
up brou_i(Ut him his wifo and hor sistor, wlio imploroil 
hi.s return, llo was tondor to hor and ronu-mhorod tho 
littlo ohild : ho told hor to wait till tho mornini;. Shu 
wont homo, and ho to thu galhorinj^^ orowd of thu 
insurroctlon at tho IloNd do Villo; but tlioy did not 
moot Ui^ain, for in tho nii'ht this man, wiioso simplo and 
ropuhliuan mind oomjiH'ls ino to admiration as I wrilu 
his nanio, gavo him.sulf duath, 

Wliilu tho (louimuno sont out its omissarios to tho 
uuivorsity to rosouo St. Just, and to La Hnurbo to ro.sc.uu 
(louthon, Ilobospiorro luul thrown away tho last of thu 
cards fato olVurod him. 

They had takuu him linst to tho Luxomhourfjf in a 
cab. IIo hud gono up tho hill of old ipuirtor simply, 
liardly undor ii guard.^ Tho wide Ruo Tourtion rocuivud 
tho clo.sod carriaujo in whicli ho dmvo, ami ho ruao.hud 
tho palaco. 'fho porttw ropliod as tho port or of ovury 
prison had rupliisl that uvonint', but ho, not from a 
promonition but from an iimi.slont logality, domaudud 
adinls.sion. Tho (lonvontion had arro.stod him; ho would 
obey it. Ho do.sirod to stand his trial Of all this tliu 
porter know nothing, ami, half tomptini by an ajiparont 
Bafoty, ho pormittod his compaidons (for thoy wore 
hardly his onomios) to drivo him down tho hill again 
— thoy aoarccly know whitlmr. 

Sinco all tho jailors in tho capital showod this same 
tompor, Charnior perhaps, or tho gondarmo with him, 
bothought him of a guard room. Tho armod forco, the 
suctions, wore at loaat dinihtful or perhaps loyal to tho 
Parliament, and ho was half sick of his mission. Tho 
noarost guard-room was that of tho Miurio on tho Island, 

^ There were with him ooly Ulmriiler aaii one getularme. 
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tliroiigli tlio oldest and darkest streets of the university; 
tlioroforo lie drove his charge down to the river, and 
across the Pont-Nenf to the Goldsmith's Quay. They 
loft him there loss under arrest than among neutrals. 

It was still light, more or loss, in the street without ; 
the Place do Grilivo beyond the law courts, across the 
Seine, was lilling with men; the lamps that swung 
over the narrow streets wore being lowered for light- 
ing. The clear noise that comes up Itoiu a French 
town on long suinnior evenings was the chorus of 
that little sccno. 

The militia guard of the Island would neither fight 
for Robespiorro nor detain him. They had paid little 
hood to the Commune; they had understood little of 
the Convention. They found Robespierre among them, 
and wore somewhat embarrassed. Ho sat, still powdered, 
careful and restrained at the rough table which a dozen 
dirty uniforms, the drippings of one oil-lamp, and the 
growing darkno.ss infected with squalor, lioro was the 
famous name they had hoard of so often — perhaps the 
Republic in person ; tlioy wore not over sure. They 
would neither fight for him nor detain him. 

Had he remained there steadfast to his first deter- 
mination, sleo[)ing that night on the planks of the guard- 
room and demanding his trial next day at the bar of the 
revolutionary tribunal, ho might have loft the Island safe 
to return to freedom ; lessened indeed, part only of 
govornmont, but still alive — ho and his theory alive. 
The river was his bulwark ; the great law courts, in 
whoso vaults ho sat half a prisoner, wore his refuge. He 
guessed it, but there ran in him that fatal flaw of vision- 
aries, by which in oiusy times they lose their wealth and 
in times of tumult their lives ; ho could not judge upon 
or mould the things imdor his hand, but continued to 
live in the things beyond the world. A sharp accident 
persuaded him against himself. 
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Hanriot., rcloasod at. last, had Ilobf^spiorro at 

tho LuxdnihourLj, and Iiad rtituriUHl without hiiti, Tho 
Coiimiuno had ao.ain siuit out (.<» disfovor Idin. Tho.ro 
appearud iu tho doorh'ss an;h of his ri-fuoci sonio few 
lig'uros of tho llotol do Villo. Thoy had oonu^ for him 
and liad found him thort^, almost tho last of tho Five, 
llo riit’usod to follow tlu'iu and to st(‘p outsido tho law. 
Tiiu durkuoss j^ao.w. d'hoy roturnotl. Ho sulTorod him- 
solf to bo hnl on by thoir ardtiur and thtur ao.Uvoi habit; 
ho o.amo out into tho dyin^j; liicht and no hand stopptMl 
him nor was any bayonet crosstul. Ho passt'd thrmijjfh 
tho labyrinth of tail housos, boforti tho poroh, whore, as a 
boy, ho had rcmomluu’i'd the chapter of t ho eatlmdral and 
his <*,ousiu the priest that had loved him ; over tho old 
brid^m of Notni ])ame wlu'ro tlu^ river was still broad 
silver, and came out upon the Flaco dti (Jrova* with his 
ooinpnniouH, who rojoiiajd as at a kind of triumph. 

Indistino'uishable in tho heavy darkne.ss a <‘.rowd 
there disputed and eddied. There was a littUi faint 
acclamation: luj did not Ins-d it. They hurried him 
throUL^h tho uncertain hundroths towards tho high and 
doUcatti faeade that showed blae.kt'r against, tho taustward 
arch of tho night, and umhn the lowering sky of a re- 
turning storm. It .seemed a creatuni ready for prciy. 
Its tall, groat windows wtwe all lit and mtuiaoed the wo.st 
like eyes; its soul of insurrtuition moved in it as though 
with a voice and an intolligemco it could drive Pari.s 
again.st tho nation and hurl the Convemtion from tlui 
sombre palace that stood up a mile away, a fortre.s.s 
again.st tho lost bars of daylight. That living beast was 
tho Oommuno. It Hwallow<’.d him up. 

^ Tho great hall that ho entunul upon the first, tloor 
was lillod with mon^ and ahla^'.e with caudles. Save 
Couthon all tho ro.Hcuod had arrived: likt'. Hanriot, 
bound early in tho ovoning by half-a-doj-.eu enemies and 
^ Ninety-soven higtuul tho roll, hut Uioro ware tnuny mor« jirosant. 
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easily cut loose later by a bandful of friends. They were 
surrounded by the Commune vigorous and creating 
vigour : without, an increasing crowd seemed to support 
them, and the Commune still gathered. One would 
have said in this first hour of the night that the Revolt 
was on the march and already victorious. But with 
Bobospiorro himself, their standard of whom they knew 
so littlo, there had come in upon them th(^paralyais that 
arises from thought. The organisation ceased, the orders 
failed, his signature was wanting and remained wanting. 

There is not ih the whole five years a moment in 
which the man appears more nakedly than in this night 
which was liis last. His unalterable principle, his failure 
in the face of things, his fixed purpose in morals, his 
final irresolution in action are the master-keys that read 
him. For four hours ho stopped the advance of time 
with debate, disputing the strict right of insurrection, 
doubting it, demanding persuasion. In the heat of de- 
spair, of violent appeals, and almost of commands to their 
own king, time raced by those men for whom time was 
everything; the hours wont furiously on, uselessly, like 
an unhariiosscd river. 

But in the Convention that same tide of time flow- 
ing was harnossod and ground out action in a groat mill 
till every pulso of it produced a decision and completed 
a force. 

They outlawed the municipality, Hanriot, at last the 
filve members thomselves. Legendre found wisdom in 
the stress, wont with a knot of guards and shut the 
Jacobins whore active Vivicr was still in the chair ; 
arrested him. The Convention named leaders for an 
armed force. They sent throughout the dark streets 
and to each of the ill-attended, yawning sections a decree 
to rouse and decide them ; they caused to bo read at 
the crossways and shouted by criers tlioir terrible “ Hors 
la Zoi!’' which has been like the bell of the plague 
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tlirou{^^Ii()Ut Froiicli history aiul whiuli Buoiiaparto alono 
survived. 

Thu inun in tho Iloltd do Vllle lieard it.. At tho 
extromo eernur of the (Iri-vti where tho eld Kuo do la 
Viinuorio thou eaiiui in, the outposts of (he Convention, 
had lit torohes and wtn-o trunipol in*.,' it out loi tho strolco 
of twelve to the mob in the scpiare: ctiiKpieriiiL; tludr 
irresolution; deouling them. Thu tuesiii hail ceased, 
Tlioro wa.s a .sileiuu^ in tlm ^ut'at room lunouj.^ tins rebels 
to hear the crie.rs; sumo one ran out and sin/.tul them, 
but it wa.s ti»o late, tho crowd wjus .shaken, no |.,Mm“Crew 
was fornietl, Thun jis t.houi^h to mark tlus silt'muj and to 
proclaim doom tho tenuous cliimes of midni^dit tinkled 
from tho ohadcs of tho Hoiicherie, of tho Cathedral, and 
of St, iToau ; tho 9th I'liurmidor luul ended and tho loth 
rolled in tho end. 

Tho air luul been very still in tho unnatural heat of 
tho night, hut tho first hrui^/.t-ts before rain stirreil with 
tho turn of morning, and upon tho silemai which nothing 
had yot disturbed, .save the subdued debate of tho 
crowd, tho occasional rallying cry of llanriot from tho 
windows or tho suddmi shout of the '* //urs la Lai," 
thunder bruko. Hovtsded in sharp (hisht^s, driven by 
tho terror of tho storm, the doubters poured otf lumiu 
imdor tbo abeuts of rain. Some hauled away their 
piocos, some abandoned them. un(.il in tho second hour 
of tho morning, when tho thunder had rolled oil' along 
tho river-plam and tho rain withdrawn had ndre.shod 
tho city with a now air, tlioro remaiiu'd hut a group 
horo and there gazing to no purposo at the windows, 
and tho half-dusorted guns; twin shadows, men and 
cannon rodocted in the pools of the pavemimt. 

Within, tho wiser men had already despaired ; but tho 
more dotorminod still wrestlud with the man in wliuse 
quarrel, as they thought, they bad idiallenged dnath. 
Tho wiser called for arms and had them piled upon tho 
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table of the ioner room ; the more determined summoned 
Robespierre for the last time. He sat at the centre of 
the groat baize table, enthroned, as it were, having on his 
left the mayor, on his right Payan, and before him the 
document all signed by his defenders and awaiting his 
name ; the last arm of the defence at bay. 

For the appeal to the sections had failed, the messen- 
gers had returned to report only confusion, and the Com- 
mune bethought them of one section at least to which 
the mere name of Robespierre should be a shaft of leader- 
ship. The grave relic of Mansard which we call the Place 
Yendome and in which the bronze pillar of Napoleon 
recalls at once in its majesty the embodiment of the 
Revolution in arms and in the marks of its fall the 
modern parody of insurrection, was a section under 
the name of “ the Pikes.” Therein Robespierre had lived 
and to this tho last appeal was made. It was written 
out by Lorebours who alone survived of all that company ; 
Payan, Louvet, Legrand had put their names to it — they 
laid it before Robespierre. Ho held tho pen doubtfully 
and would not sign. A final urging disturbed him but failed 
to startle him into action. It proceeded from Couthon. 

Tho cripple with large painful eyes came to him, like 
a reminiscence of his past four months of power ; a man 
upon whoso fevered debility far more than upon the 
creative angers of St. Just Robespierre had been able to 
imx->ross the sanctity of his system. 

Couthon then, just released from prison, came in on 
tho arms of two gensdarmes. It was past one o’clock; 
the columns of the Convention were on the road to 
the assault, there was not an hour left in which to 
decide. When Robespierre had thanked the men that 
supported his friend, and while his mind was yet moved 
by the reunion of the proscribed, Couthon added his 
plea to all that St. Just had said more passionately 
and to tho hard phrases of Le Bas. 
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For half-im-}umr <ir inoro bore Uio .s(;eno, tlio 
(1 row! of men sl.andiii}^: and ‘'ryini!; against, Ids |iriutuplo; 
(.hen slowly, with the half irresolnl ion wldidi had un- 
dorinined him thrmighont, that, night, he traeml the 
jirst lott.e'i'H of his luinit'. He saw forming, in this aban- 
domnoiit, of all himself, the first signal urti that, (n'er ho 
had put to ndudlion; an insidt to ids single dogma and 
a denial of the gtmeral will; be dansl not achi('vo tho 
saerilege. With that beginning he ended ; ht^ nd'u.stsl to 
e,omple,te the .signnturi!, and putting <lown the pen, ho 
laid his Inaul eu his lid't hand and stared at t.lu^ paper 
before him. The e.loc'.k on tlie fa(,*atle struek two. 

Thu se.t'iu) was over. WlnUlier Ins had sigmsl or no, 
nothuig wtsuld havo s'omts of it save an ahilitsatiou of tho 
cleso cssnsisteiicy of Ids lifts, 'riitas, which he hatl refnsed 
to (usnsidor, lusw uvt'rwhelmed him. Already the two slow 
inohs that tins (’onventitm luni gatlienul wtsre ctsnverging 
on tho Place tie (Jrevo ; Barras from the Quays, Ijetmurtl 
Bonrden from Use marktsts luid msst aiui jtsint'd their 
forces in front of the llotid dts Ville. No cannon opposed 
thorn. If Hanritst ran out to rally a do/ttsu giumors 
it led to ntsthing hut his own ntugh lumdling ; lus broke 
away covered with wounds, ran tiirongh the archway and 
Ind in the inner yard of tins Town Hall. The last 
remaining cannon of tins dtsfentus wore mingUsd with 
those of the uHsailants ami turned against tins building. 
Leonard Bourdon and his following crowth'd up the great 
central sLiiircaso and tlie Hominune hud falbsn. 

From tho window's of tins main hall tsn tho first floor 
Lo Bas hatl Been the trotsps of the (ksuventitsu fill the 
square. Ho walktsd int,o the small nstsm adjoining, took 
a loaded pistol, shot himself and ftdl dead. With the 
first light his onemios look him out and buried this 
soldierly, unlaughing man side by side with Uabtsluis iu 
Mio damp narrow yard of the St. Paul, The shtst lusgan 
what was for sumo a panic, for tho rest a Htuj^Hsfaction. 
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Augiistino, never worthy or decided, leapt out upon the 
cornice of the %'ado, stood for a iiiomont above the crowd 
auil tlien daslicd himself down upon the stops of the great 
porch. They picked him up yet living and carried him 
into the lodge. Lescot stood suddenly up and made a 
niovomont as though to defend his leader, but he had done 
no more tlian rise when the end came. 

For as Robespierre still sat motionless, his elbow on the 
arm of his chair, his face turned downward and a little 
away from the door, a boy of nineteen ran up tho stair 
before tho rest and stood in tho entry. It was Morda. 
Leonard Bourdon followed close behind; but before a 
sign or an order could bo given Morda had raised his 
pistol and lirod.^ Struck full in tho face, his jaw shattered 
and his blood breaking over tho document before him 
llobospiorro fell down; St. Just that had stood by all tho 
while, receiving tho inevitable with groat dignity and 
silence, knelt on one knee beside him and tried to 
staunch tho avouikI. Then in a scone Avhoso details 
hav(i remained to us but Avhose impression is but a huge 
coiRusit)!!, the comiuorors poured in and occupied tho 
room with numbers. 


To this, which was tho true end of his life, little 
should bo added. Idle long hours that remained to him 
Avore but a confusod lethargy ; dull pain, tho loss of blood, 
long fasliing, lack of sleep drained his life dry before tho 
guillotine could claim it. 

They took him on a stretcher to tho Tuilorios whore 
all tho prisoners were gathered, and, in tho room of 
tho Pavilion Marsan Avhero he had suppod tho night 
boforo they laid him upon tho table, giving him for a 
pillow a deal box, and some ono handed him a pistol-case 

* Sco Note 11. at tho onil of this book. 
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of clot-h with wliitih from tiino to time ho fotsMy tried 
to wipe the blood from bin fuoo. 

Whou tbo mm bud already rimui they sent doeJors to 
him, who, probing bis month and taking from it bis 
broken tot?tb, yi't draw no sound from him nor any 
gosturo. Only bis oyt^s, wbi<',b remained bright, w('ro 
fixed upon them all tbo while like tbosi^ of an animal 
wounded. Th(^y bound his jaw with bandages and loft 
him so, for {duine.e visitors to stare at all tins long morn- 
ing ; and St. Just sat by his side, hi.s eyes red and swollon 
perhaps from wimping, certaiidy from vigil. 

During tho.so livu intermiuablo hour.s Uohe.spiorro 
neither moamnl nor mumbled a hroki'U word, but lay 
(piitu silent, though at rare intt'rvals the guard.s jeslud 
about him and bis wound and his (joining fate. But 
to tills silence there was one e.xmiptlon, for as he attempted 
to reach bis garter, wldeb cramped and nnmbed Ids 
li'g. an a.s.sistant, kinder than the re.st, stepped forward aud 
luostmed it for him. Then Hobe.spierre whispered in- 
distinctly with bis swollen Ups. *’ Thank you, air." ‘ 
Kcpiality was dying. 

It wa.s long Indore noon when tbo prisoners were 
taken away to the eonci('rgerio ; formalilit'S itf a certain 
length, the reunion of the otlmr outlaw.s, the ideutiflea- 
tion of each (jonsnuunl the day. and it was not till past 
fivo of the summer alYernoen that the tumbrils rolled 
out of tbo great gales of wrought iron. 

A long and u.seless agony markt'd the road to the 
guillotino. So slowly went the earls, aud with snub 
freipient Hheeka and stoppages from the dense crowd, 
that the bare two miles of road took up nearly as many 
hours. On the Quai des Lunetliss, where hi.s familiar 
custom had half-endeared him to tlu' st.dls, the oplieians 
and their workers saw him go by, and raised no cries, 
la the Iluo St. Duni.s, the Ruu do la Ferronerie. past the 

* TUli jutia tuhl it. to Tctlct, who told it to Minholot, 
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Markets, crowded windows and the reappeaiance of a 
luxurious world proclaimed the reaction ; but especially 
in the Rue St. Honord all that society which, since 
the victories, was reconquering France, made a parade 
of enthusiasm — and the people echoed it. 

They say that at the western end the soldiers who 
had lined the whole way could not restrain the flood 
of the mob ; the house fronts were filled ; there were 
flowers and ceaseless acclamations. To one the Terror, 
to another unclean equality, to another madness, to 
another the Republic, to yet another the threat of 
punishment seemed to be passing in the tumbril. But 
as a fact it was only Robespierre. 

He hung limp and exsanguine from the cords that 
bound him to the cart ; hatless, his stock lost, his light- 
blue coat dimmed with the accumulations of the night 
and the dust of prisons, his white nankeen short-hose 
muddy and splashed with blood, his head loose at the 
neck ; he looked like a man swooning. 

It is not right to watch him thus, for the man had 
passed. I will not describe the end. Perhaps Carrier 
shouted behind the cart, perhaps they played some 
bacchanalian thing before the empty house of Duplay, 
perhaps a woman struck him in the Rue Royale. In 
the great square to which the guillotine had returned 
for this last sacrifice, the twenty-two were poured out in 
expiation, Robespierre the last. He gave, as they 
loosened his bandage, a loud cry of pain. The axe fell, 
and powder shook from his hair. 

Political efibrt in its supreme achievements or 
despairs creates a certain illusion. Matters of a moment 
pass for things eternal. A mere battle, a single crime, 
are thought, as they stand up against and terrify the 
eager mind, to have arrested in some manner the slow 
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purpiiHO of God, So it was with this hi^^h oombing of 
tho revolutionary wave. 

It was imagiiunl at tho doatli of this uum that tho 
West would ahandoii or attempt with an ovto* tliminisliing 
oriorgy tho solution of that awful prohlom of political 
froodoiu wh<»st^ oompU'xity ho had lumsolf so littlo 
st'izcd. A roliof ran through tlu' kings; tluM'ioh hogau 
to draw hnsith oandcssly. It was thought that tho 
Uopuhlin. whudi had (s'rtainly sullhrod maduoss, W{)ul(l 
loavo iu> inoro ciVout than attachos to tho nu‘nu)ry of 
ovil d roams. 

Wiialcvor instinct or dtunand had surgttd up from 
tho blind tlojiths and ('rigltis (if maiddnd. that primal 
appotitu had, it was thought, stmk hack into its anthpio 
rcpoHO. 

But it is not ho lightly, nor in ho imimuliato a fashion 
that chango can bo provoked in tho dovolopmont of a 
civilisation. Tho univi'nsal roaiition which men awaited 
could fiml no .stun'; tho theories cftunter tej tiemocracyno 
now philosophy in tlu» mere falling of a .sharp atcol 
To-day through tho wide porpU*xitics of a world ten- 
fold his own, tho centrid thought, to which this man 
was registrar and who.su propag.atiou Im imagined to be 
hiH luission, has reappeared to h>ad n.s through unknown 
dangers to unkimwn destinitRs; for wo are certainly on 
tlio threshold of the Hopnhlic. 

In closing this hook, I turn again to himstdf. I 
romoinhor his grave for a moment. His honeH. buried in 
a vague field of tho siihurhs, forgtitteu htunsith the 
danoing-floor of a common hall, were in.suldsl for twenty 
years till they wore disturbed l>y tlio pickaxe in tho 
driving of a road for tho rich, and no one knows whore 
they lio. 

I return also to tho memory of the ji'juno, persistent 
mind which has haunted mo throughout t he de.Hcription 
of hia fortunes. I foar to have done him a wrong. 
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guoli men may be greater within than their phrases or 
their vain acts display them. I know that he passed 
through a furnace of which our paltry time can re- 
imagine nothing, and I know that throughout this trial he 
affirmed — with monotonous inefficiency, but still affirmed 
. — -the fundamental truths which our decadence has 
neglected or despised, and is even in some dens beginning 
to deny. 

He saw God Personal, the soul immortal, men of a 
kind with men, ajnd he was in the company of those who 
began to free the world. God have mercy on his son] 
and on each of ours, who hope for better things. 


NO'r ES 
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ON TI!K AUTHICNTICUTY OF TUK “ MKMOIUa OF 
Cn A UI.OTI' K UO B KSl' I K ll UK" 

TiinotunnuJT tho mn’ojul ('h:n»{«^r of UiIh Imok I hnvo uh(h1 Uia 
“M omoirH of (nmrlntio. Roln-siiiortc," luul uk their ;uilli('ntii'.ity hns 
lieeii (IouIiIimI, I Wtiuhl exphliu at. soiiii' lenj'tli how the (haiht hilJi 
ariHt'U, uud upon what KnutiulH I have taken them tu ho pemtim^. 
U irt a niat.fer of great, iiuportanee tti aiieh a atutly um lliia, heesuiHt^ 
llio (’1mra(U.er of Hoheiijiierie euii nnly lie read in tin' light of hin 
hoyhood ami youth, ami of that lime wo hitv<< no full i-fnainl Have 
that of Ilia aialor. 

Tht5 luaUtry of the “ Momoivn ’’ in thia. A young revtihUiouary 
(»f puhliahoil after llm tlealh of MmleimiiMello lioheajmoro 

(or “lie RoheH[iierro," aa alio jireferred to he ealled) a hook whieh 
iliil not, pur[(tirt to ho entirely from her haml, hut waa hin edition of 
the nuuiorotiH uotea whieh ahe had left for the nae of hiatoiy, and 
whieli, ho Haul, had heon handed to him hy her exeeutrix, Mdllo. 
Mathon. 

The prtne.iiial authority for ri'gnrding the “ Memoira " as 
apurioUH is a certain (broker, who wuh, in the earlier part of thia 
ocintnry, an luHtorian, and an ardent eritie. of, the HevohUion. 
UIh foitune onnhled liim to make a very vahiuhle eoUeetiun of 
revolutionary painjddelH and material, the greatei part of whieh 
iH now in the llriUnh Muaoum ; and ro great wan hin reputation 
during Ids lifolimo that he waa offerod aome prodigimia aum (I 
forget how many thoUHaml poundM) hy one of the prinoipal pub- 
lishing fuMUft of thi« country (I forget which) to write a history of 
the llovolutiou. 

By that procoHB of copying whieh ia the curao of hiatory, hia 
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opinion upon those “ Memoirs » has been so often repeated as to 
acquire a cei-tain fixity. Yet, if his original criticism be examined, i 

it will be discovered that ho had no better ground for it than * ■ 

political bias. ■/ 

It would bo an impertinence upon my part to attack the great i ' 

authority of Mr. Morse-Stephens, who is without question the 
only Englishman thoroughly acquainted with the history of the 
llevolution, and whoso admirable work, the product of an Oxford , ■ 

leisure, has received its reward in an American endowment ; but ' 

Mr. Morso-Stephens will not, I think, deny that in^ this case he . 

has merely followed the authority of Crokor, for on reading V - 

Oroker’s MS. notes in the British Museum, I found upon the •. 

fly-leaf of the volume Mr. Morse-Stephens’ name, and I presume ■ ' 

that the book was once his property. 

Now the argument in favour of accepting the authenticity of : ; J 

those “ Memoirs ” is simply the argument in favour of accepting ! 

the authenticity of any book that may be presented to you until ' 

some conclusive evidence of chicanery or forgery can he pioduced. ' ‘ ‘ 

If indeed the book had been published as proceeding entirely ' ■ 

from Charlotte Kobc'spiorro’s own hand, then one would have 
grave suspicions of the honesty of its publication, for she was 1 ; 

not in the habit of long consecutive literary composition, and i , 

some parts of the style arc evidently those of another hand; but ! : 

since the book was not olFored under any such guise, but frankly : ; 

edited as the compilation and working together of lier notes by = 1 

another, there can ho no question of false motive in the matter, 
and any one desiring to suggest that the relations given in them 1. ■, 

were not from her pen would have to prove one of three things — ; ■ 

cither, first, that Charlotte was of a character quite different from I '. 

that which the author of those “Memoirs” betrays; or, secondly, •: 

that Lap(irronayo was so untrustworthy a man that anything pro- 1 

coeding from him was open to suspicion; or finally (and this J 

would bo the best proof of all), that in some one important part 1’’ 

of the “Memoirs” a statement demonstrably untrue, and one j 

which Charlotte and he must have known to bo untrue, is made. . ! 

None of these three proofs against the authenticity of the 1] 

“ Memoirs ” or against their veracity exists. ’’ 

Charlotte’s character is perfectly well known. She had many | 

acquaintances throughout her long life, and the Lchas family (who J 
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wtTf' li'T nmst iiiliiiuiti' hiuI who (H'ru|iic(l nn hotunirahl 

jiMMitioii ill tho siicifty of the I'nivtMMlty ua iafo ns (h(i thin 
I'nijiii'c) hn\(' hi*i-u ul'lf to j.;iYn tut clcnr niui I'on.stH'utivo ai 
iU'nmul ttf hur i-h.irafti'r iu her su^t', n;t thu privata lattt;ra am 
iiifmoir.'i of thi' Revolution givt> it of low youth, Shu wan hoiuc 
what hitlur luui jualotia ; icHt-rvuil ; a littlu vtiiu (thfU'u wiih uvoi 
Homu talk of 11 oouittliiit with lo.ui'hf 1 ) ; stroUKly tittiu-hutl to ho 
hrolhur, anil not ji.irtifuliuly jiolitiual. Shu oonlil luivu no kirn 
of niotivu in niakiu^t him out that or tiuit tavt^ thu luotivu ti 
tlonu'.stif atVi-uliou, wUifh would, of fotir.Hu, pruvunt her fnu 
iucludmit thi' h'.ii favouralil<- uniMilotfa Lluit nti^;ht attach to hi 
youth, hut which would not atlVct the neutral matter of whiH 
thu •'Memoir-;’’ are jirineipally conipo .t-d. In a word, nho wn 
cxiietlv tlu' woiii in whom one would expect to leave thu nutii 
which idle dill leave ; they coidain not a few alluaiima to he 
iluarrelH with those whom .•die feared were unpuring too pu'cat 
domestic, inlluence over her hrotlicr, and iu all of them ahu du 
covers her.self to he precisely what the tradition of her uhararU 
Would mako her. 

Raperroimye's charac.lcr ia td.so well known; he waa a ymui 
ami miiliusiastic. radical, who more than once suilered ut Lli 
Imnds of the Uestonitiou for his political opinionfu lie wai 
us HUch eiilhmdast.'i mu.st of their nature he, a isimple imu 
ami while his own relation of political evcnln would ahuu: 
covtaiuly he oxagj.u'rated and hi.iSM-d, such a cold forgery r 
Cvukur !-ug-gi‘Ht:i (a forgery veipiiring, mureover, an intimate knov 
ledge Ilf human nature, a great rndf rc.-itraiut, and a vu).t ruadiii} 
is utleily alien to mich a type of mind. 

A.s to the third method, the discovery in thene " Memoira” ( 
a duliuitu falstdiood, I will treat of in a moment. Meanwhile h 
me examine thu jmslhoda which tlrokur umnl in Ida analys 
of the hook, 

Hu wroto an uvticlu in thu UHaritrhj AVtuVa*, a |uiriodicnl i 
that tiiiu! runmrkahle for its ahility iu attack, prufe.‘>;.ing to revic 
thi.s with other metuoira that had heun Hunt him hy the inlilo 
and he proc.uetls to the uati; faction of the uuddlu class of h 
timo, hut certainly to the suti.sfactiiui of no lust'irian, to duiuolir 
the uutlumtiuity of (jhurlottu’H imtuH in the following fa.-dtion : ™ 
In the firat jducu ho inipngna the morality of the publinho 
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Ho does not impugn it by saying this publisher upon such and 
such an occasion was guilty of such and such a trick, or wittingly 
foisted such and such a forgery upon the public, he simply says : — 

“In Englanil the assertion of any man of letters or of any 
respectable publisher that a work was printed from the MSS. of 
a person lately deceased, would never be questioned — wo regret 
to repeat that it is quite the reverse in France.” 

It is dillicult to see why Croker was at tlie pains of going 
further. If French publishers are notorious rogues, it is evident 
that any book proceeding from a French firm lies under grave 
suspicion, and the onus prohandi in the matter of its genuineness 
lies upon the firm that has the temerity to issue the book. 
According to this theory it would bo necessary for every French 
publisher to issue as a preface to all posthumous and most con- 
temporary works a complete and exhaustive proof that in each 
particular case he had acted honestly. 

Ihit though this assertion of Crokor’s (had he seriously in- 
tended to propound it dogmatically), would have been sufficient 
for his whole arguiiiont, he has the grace to go into a little more 
detail, and attacks the honesty of Laperronayo. The basis of 
his distrust of Laperronayo is that Laperronayo was a radical, 
and was prosecuted by the Government for his political opinion. 
There is not a single atom of proof produced by Croker to show 
tliat Laperronayo was a dishonest man, saving the fact that he 
was a radical and that lie suffiered such prosecution. I will 
admit that, 1 ' mud it a trillo disconcerting to discover that some 
men regard us criminals all young lihorals who live by lecturing 
and their pen. He does not say, “ Laperronaye once forged this 
or that,” nor does ho oven bring forward what is usually easy to 
bring forward in the case of violent politicians, examples of his 
exaggeration or misstatements; ho simply says that Englishmen 
will (dways look with suspicion upon those who are prosecuted 
by monarchic or oligarchic governments for their political opinions. 
A postulate so puerile, and one so destructive to the credit of the 
whole English historical school, would seem incredible did not 
one know the kind of man who was writing and the kind of 
audience for which ho wrote ; nevertheless it is the only argu- 
ment this ahtoniahing man brings forward to destroy the value 
of Laporronayo’s edition, so far as its author is concerned. 
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I turn now to Uu\ mim^ «('rin\i;4 |«;vvi <.f Ui:< iirv'wmml; the 
part in whirh ho uftoiupt.M to provi' p. >iiif i in nnlrr tn rsiahli^ih 

Ilia viinv, I j'ivo thtnu in their tn'iler, uu'l I tliiitk my reuderfi will 
atlmit. that they are nnt pai tieulaiiy euuviufim;. 

Kirat he naya that 1 .upei ifnaye euuhl iint, hav(^ had Uu 
*' Meiiiitira '* hee uiae Millie, de Utdteapirne’.H whule property was 
h'ft in her will to her heat, and friend Mdlh*. Matitun. 'I'lie ah 
KUrdity of thi.S sdiould he evident, on tlie fare of it. People 
hcuiueath their lils-rary propeity everyday to fh",-ie who will hsua 
to call in aid for il.*i edititiit and pnhlie.ttioii. p.nt it heeume.H .slit 
nuiro ahHiinl when one kiio\v;i, what t’roker iipjairenlly did not, hnl 
what at that time many living men nndd have told him, thal 
TjLperronay»\ waa an iidiumte fritmtl of tin' hon.<!i', that he wuh it 
conlinuiil conferenee with Mdlle. de Moheopiei re, and that .Mdllo 
Mnthon maile no protest a^tiinst the app'-aninee of the honk. 

Secondly, he eompluina that Ihi' style if! in many parts “eon 
tinmdly sint'lUnr; of the thret' great thiys’' of “ no more liki 

what a ]»oer idd veelnHi\ wotiUl Invvff hammi're'l mil than it is h 
Marot or RahehuH.*' This is rank nonseinie. If he i.s allnditig t( 
lln\ phrasii'H that proeeedisl from Lapen'onayi''.s owji pen, of eonrai 
tln^y Hinell of jnst as this hook wliieh I have wiiMen Mmi'lls 

or at least I hope it hiui'IIs, of iht^ yeitr igos. But if ha i. 
sdlnding to th(^ phrasi's whie.h are tmppti-ied to proi-eed fron 
M«lUe. du Uulu'.spierre lierielf and to form p.u'In of her notes, 
can only aay that it is ntterly tinfotimied. U it not vety eimy ti 
distingnish this alight diirerenees of atyle that anei' in the lifetim 
of one parson. Mdlle. tie Uuheipiertti imiy h:ive kept Htrietly ii 
her old age to the phraaas of t7p3, or ahe, may have, aa mus 
people do, niteretl a little \vith the time ; hnt the niniple word 
in whicK har hrotheps youth in uoU'd down belong to no pas 
tieular kiml of modern French style. Thoy are perle. th atruighi 
forward asul plain. There ia not ass expert in tin' world tha 
could docida from tha wordK or their order at what time hetwee 
1760 and 1840 they may have heim written. 

Thirdly, ho nays that her age (shu was over aeventy) “ wo 
ruthor Into to act about writing inmnoiM." This agaist in nos 
flcsssao. I repeat, the hook tines not piofc h to Ise of Mdllt 
Bohoapiorre'a own compuKition ; it professea tisdy to be tin editin 
and putting together of a sssasg of ntitea which aha had jotte 
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down in tlie course of a great number of years, and Croker’s 

contention that the mention of Levasscur’s “Memoirs” (a book 

tbat only appeared in 1829) proves tbe book a forgery, has not the 

least weight, since there is no reason tbat a woman over sixtj’’ 

should not take note of the literature of her time. If some 

elderly English lady were now leaving a number of notes , i 

of, let us say, the Indian Mutiny (which is further from us 

than the Revolution was from 1829), it is ridiculous to imagine | ' i 

that she would be incapalile of noting some important book upon [j; | 

the subject which had appeared this year*, and which seemed to j'l . 

her to bo libellous or false in connection with the character of S-.. I 

some actor in that episode whoso reputation she had at heart. 

Fourthly, ho makes great case of Robespierre’s being spoken I” 

of as belonging to two successive parliaments, and calls this “a [ ; 

slip of Laperronayo’s youthful memory.” This again is absolutely ! | 

puerile. Whether the inaccurate phrase is Laporronaye’s or Mdlle. . I 

de Robespierre’s is immaterial, it is just such au error as would 
never appear in a forg(U'y, ami as would appear in rough authentic ! ; : 

notes jotted down from memory. Every child in a French !; . 

school knows that Rohospiorro was not a member of the second, ■ 

but only of the first and tliird parliaments of tbe Revolution; [ ^ 

Mdlle. do Robe.spiorro knew it, and Laporronaye knew it as well : 

as Crokor (for instaiuie) would know that the short peace of ' 

Amiens interrupted the Gnuit War, of which one nevertheless 
talks and writes as a continuous struggle of twenty-two years. ; j 

It is evident that upon such arguments as the above one could ; 

prove any authority in the world to bo doubtful, but there is in tbe 
whole of this long article just one clear hit of evidence, and only I *: 

one, and as might ho expected it goes against Croker’s contention. '' 

lie speaks of the letter uiion p. 126 (of the i8tli of Messidor of 
the year IT.) as obviously falH(^ from the terms of recrimination in 1' ^ 

which it is written ; it is an angry and almost passionate com- I 

plaint against the way she is neglected. Crokcr asks whether 
it is possible to believe that such a letter would have been sent to u 

Maximilian, “who was her brother’s master and hors.” 

It was published by Courtois (when that ouomy officially -jl 

edited tbe papers seized in R(ib('spiiuTo’8 bouse) as being addressed ‘'j 

to Maximilian, On the face of it, it is improbable that Ciuiriotte 
would have addressed such a letter to Maximilian, and Croker | 
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fihntihl Iluvc ktiiuvn th.it t’nurti'i.-i vt-ry ofUni uinittftl inutteir in 
unh-r tti turn tin* uiMiu;;! U"lH‘S|ii»Trt<. lit* ('anudt be 

f.ilh‘(l (I Hcrixui t'l-itti* wliti ; \vi;h'iut vriilir:if iuu unyfhinu 

which m;iy tciul t<i nuj'j't.rt Iuh mu’ thfttry, yrt Ihi.n in ju.st whut 
{'rdkiT dill. If t-rukcr hud h'dkcil up thu uri}.'iu!il in the 
iirchivi'i he wuuhl have f.<uud that the letter wan uiit ^Y^ilteu to 
Muxiniiliau hut to Auj,tu c.iue ; it i.i //<', her younper brnlher, 
whitui t'harh'llt' ia vepr.uo-hui^ (in- imt vi:.i!iu^.t her uu hi.n n-iuru 
finm the Snutii, and we kieov th.it ahe liad a fituuiliu},; tpiarnd 
with him which linheapu-n-e w.iM ulw.iya tryiu;.' tu iictile. 

1 lliiiik I hiive liUlUcicully {ueuvu that ( 'inker i.a utterly 
unreliahle, and ua it ia jniucipdly upnu ('rnker'n autlmrity that 
ihiuht.'i have been cuhI upnu iheac *• Mmiinir- " 1 think it will aim) 
he admitted that, until jannethuip, nene dcHnite cun 1 h' hiiuu'ht 
aj-'ninst them, the" .Memniru" niu;4 he taken ;et mu* principal ■ mircn 
of iufurmatinu ujmn llnhcapicne'a cluldhnnd and ymjlh. I caiumt 
refrain, however, fmm eoncludin-.t hy ipintinj' a chariiclcri.'itie. 
]umeil unte which I'rnker ban hima.-lf added in the apiiit of an 
(‘xi'i/t inonituunttim nn the margin nf hi' pri'cmuM c tMuy : 

" U ii> rime niiviitini,'' he wi itea, " ilmt ihr t,h)urlevly Review 
wti4i ri'ihtfivul Unit ilit'iU' ‘ wrrr a hihrunitiun^ but if 

it had nut l>tTn/i>r thi^ rx pan art' Ihrp niitjhi iitilt harr pit^unt for 
ant halt irJ* 

There, in a nuluhell, ijt the wpirit which alwnyii nnu* through 
thin kind of fal«iliculion of hialnry. A writer, pnptdar for flnme 
nmnumtary reu:;on, developit n hm}< prncenH of reautuinj.; upnu 
certain poatuhilo.s which he alVirmti with coiumemhihlo viiumr, 
hut which he doe-i not him-ielf take tin' trmthhi to prove. B, tl, 
and n, eiiiinent and reliidde men who have heard that A i'< an 
authority, and who are writing upon »mine eognnle nuhjcet, emue 
ae.ro.'ia thia point; they liave no time to look tip the whole nf the 
authnrities ; tluiy turn to an index and they diHcnvcr that, the 
only iiuin who han treated of it is A. 'I'hey run rapidly through 
luH cotichiHiona and admit them into their nwn nanaliven, 'I'lieir 
Work, Hiiicn it irt vnhuihle upon any matter which iht'y have 
oxamined, in read hy the guneral pnhlic ; the aingle point ho 
(juoted ia acce[itcil with the rent, and at hnit the. falae cnucluaion 
arrlvod at hy one clmrlatuu in thia one rnatt‘-r ia perpetu.ited on 
tho well-founded autliority of a dozen honeat luau with whoHo 
khours it is intormixtKl, 
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NOTE II 


ON CERTAIN SITES MENTIONED IN THIS BOOK 

Therh will perhaps be among my readers a certain number 
who are familiar with modern Paris, and I take it that they will 
find some interest in the discovery of the exact sites mentioned in 
this book. The original buildings have nearly all disappeared; 
their emplacements, however, are worth tracing. 

The Jacobins . — The Dominican Convent of the Rue St, 
Honors, in whose chapter or refectory the club originally met, 
in whose library they hold their sessions until May ’91, and in 
whose chapel they sat for the remaining three 3'ears of their 
activity, stood exactly whore the covered market called “The 
March6 St. Honors” stands now. Indeed, that market was 
created by the Convention in a decree purposely designed to 
obliterate the memory of the famous hall. The entrance to the 
club, three arches surmounted by statues of St. Dominic and 
St. Catherine of Sienna, was almost yard for yard in that part of 
the northern side of the Rue St. Honored where the “ Rue du 
March 4 St. Honor6 ” now comes into it. Of the original build- 
ings nothing remains. 

Duplaifs House . — This house stood upon the site of the 
modern No. 398 of the Rue St. Ilonord. It is on the northern 
side of that street, about a hundred yards before you get to the 
Rue Royale, and just before the opening of the Rue St. FJorentin. 
The house may be recognised, apart from the number, as that oti 
either side of whoso central doorway stand a jeweller’s shop and 
a furniture shop. It is the property of M. Vaury, whose bakery 
is next door. 

There has arisen upon the origin of the present building a 
discussion which once possessed a certain interest, but the solu- 
tion of which is now so thoroughly arrived at that the quarrel 
may be almost neglected. It will suffice for this note if I say 
that without doubt not a i)article of the original building remains, 
but, save that the front upon the street is a good deal deeper tbar 
it was originally, the plan of the house is much what it was ir 
Robespierre’s time. 


N'l H'Ks 


'i'hifi IjttU'i*' w.i:4, (lusliSj.; 'h>‘ nf Kli^ht 

con -frut-M'-n ; it wa s >‘uly !u.' -.N-n*) ^ in fi- at. unit with uilfjilh 
i»f itjii' T' t>j5i. ‘I’ht' lit tin* fit'l "f u I'tnisE y.iiil, whh n! n nuly 

t\v»i ,*itMrry?i hij.'h ; uuil tn*' Jmi-U nail fr 'Ut wcti* pri'fiscly ns 

thrV UiP lU'W I'V a wutu; ca ihn w*- ju fi'li’ tint i‘<, na tin' left 
Hifh' t.f lluii I'liatlViUil na yim vmui' lu uudfr thi' ; i»ut there 
wuM lui t'tirr»‘.Hjk*U'iia,; ra .imi wia^ tij.jm a j tln^rn is imw, ihero 
was only u Ithuik wall. In thw Vt-ai'i iHit aii<l sHra twn hneei'i- 
hiva rnniu ^lra«'U»*a:l ilr;4Vity»'>l ivli lUn >-r}>:-Ual svalii, uuil iheril 
\uTt' rvt'ii innv fi-uii'i itit'U’i lai<l ; it w in .l« tinuiiiieil tn ifiiike llm 
lituiHi' nun'll atul tlu' Wtilhii-f {{a’ uuftiaal livu .itureyii witc, 

ut'imriUng tn ihu rrjw'ft, a"l u«vaiy th lo 

bi'iir thu Tuny iiaru jnilleil ih.wa, th** j‘res»'nt hnii e Wju 

vai'ftl In it“‘ fix {it<'f'-y luul thn tni Sera wjju; wa i jnhlf.i. Tim 
t'urp<‘nU'r‘« fthml tlmt nlncil in tlm runrli tird wa-i at tlm naiii(> liiim 
tuknn nwny. 

M, Hurilnu, whn jiiei'if'aHm a v«uy vuhuibU' n»ll»'ftitiu nf rnvithi- 
tiuii iry MSS. tuul t!i<> uinnntfi, wan luub r the iiujui-s! umu that the 
linttnn \vi' uitw Hfu at flin itruttiiil htalihni.;. It in title that llm 
nt’.tnal Kjnn'n nf UulK'?i{iit'iT<’*.H rttmu ntiU uxmt.'i jaitr.auuh'il hv fmir 
Wiillfl, lUitl ihnt llin jtlitfn wheii' tin* t»hi wuahiw Wat at ar iijiatl hy 
Llin |ii'('Mt'nt wiinliiw tivfilnnkiiij.^ the i-i»iirtyar*l. It i« llm nuiiillti 
wiudnw <iu tlu' left i'll thn Uatt Imt tha lU I'tauinu uh Ui 

whnthi'r tint I'tHim in mIiU in i« a matter fur metaphy- 

HifittiiH ralhtir than hint -rmuH. Wla-n yiui h ivn taken aaay llm 
iUmr, llui tn‘ilini4, uuil tlm funr wulb nf a rntiui, ami in tin' new 
luni.Nii ynu reprtaltn'tt nu much llm raiim fiiiimlt"n n lauv jirt uf 
walla, llnnr, ami cnili«K't hava you alill ^nt tlm ariginal iioiiul 
Thu (UtteUMrtitm ia a tritle 'a-huhi'tii’. 

T}m Hnitm in ihf' Uu>' Sttini*ni<jr, T'hirt htnUte, where UeheH. 
pierro livetl for two ycara Imforn Im heeanm tln< {.'uent of llm 
JDuplaya, Htill (sxinta, ami htntrK tlm uumUer fty. 'khert* ht mtlhin^ 
fthtmt it vary well worth reiuarkiiti-;, ami it i« ini|«»mi!4e la ha 
quilo eurtain wliieh rnoms Im oeenpieii. 

Tlm in wUirh umat of tlm tiitm of tlm thauitituent 

Aatiemhly wti» aptmt, all that of lha b'gutlaiifa Afmeiuhly, ami 
that of iho Cunvi'iition up to May lyoji lianlroyei! hy 

the ctmtiLrueiinu nf the Kim ila Uivuli uml llm Ktm r.ii>tij,‘hnim. 
Its aile wtmhl liu niuiiily in Um romlway, hut woulil partly tjvur- 
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lap tho Bodega at the western corner, and to a much greater 
extent the row of shops at tho eastern corner. There is a certain 
irony in the connection of such modern uses — a drinking bar 
for tlie foreign ricli and a dressmaker for the foreign rich — with 
such a past. Tho i)rincipal approach to it was down a narrow 
lane called “Passage dos Pouillants,” which ran more oiTess in 
the centre of what is now tho lino Castiglione. 

The, Hotel de Ville was, of course, destroyed in the Inter- 
nationalist and Collectivist revolt of 1871. The great central hall 
on tho first floor occupies space for space very much the same site 
as tho hall in which tho princiiail meetings of the Commune were 
hold, and in which Pohespiorro was arrested and wounded on the 
morning of tho loth Thermidor. Tho groat square in front of it 
(once tho Place do Grijvo, now tho Place do ITIottd do Ville) is 
much larger than it was in the time of tho Revolution ; it was 
thou irregular, rathc.r triangular than square in shape, and barely 
inoro than half its present size. 

Pin ally, if such a do, tail can interest the curious, I may remark 
that tho guillotine of Thermidor stood very near where the Obelisk 
is now in tho Place do la Concorde, a few yards to the north and 
west of it. On iho site of tho Obelisk was the great statue of 
Liberty which David had designed. 


NOTE III 

ROBESPIERRE’S SUPPOSED ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE 

It is not without interest to attempt to determine whether oi 
no Rohespierre attempted suicide on tho morning of the 10th 
Thermidor in tho Hotel do Ville. That pistol-shot was, as I have 
said in tho text, practically tho end of his life, for he lay but half 
living and bloodless for the remaining hours of the day until his 
execution in tho evening. It is als(j of great interest from the 
point of viovv of an analysis of his character. So important has tlie 
question appeared to historians that one may almost know in what 
category a writer on tho Revolution is to ho placed by noting his 
treatment of tho donht upon Robespierre’s wound. 
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M. Atiliird huH wt'll Hai'l that tht'r<’ in iiu alni»lnta f(*rtuiiiity to 
lit' arrivi'il ut in thn taatti'r, anil ht' him ‘i'lf, by fur Uuv griMlent 
living autlairity nn tlia Rev tiliitiiin, ha* iffn >t'»l tn ilt'i’iila. Nt'vt'r- 
tlialt'H8 when I remember that hi't'iry, whieh eati uhvuyH tutika 
aura of iiinrul lembmr.iea, euu never be ubaulutely utirn nf fuels, 
and that the t'videm'.e it Meeurea in by it* nature t.f a kind that 
wuuld nut Int uilmilted in a eiuirt uf hiw, 1 tiunk the tjueKlinn 
tif Kuliespient' 8 hUjUui.-u'd ulLemj>t ut ?UU‘ide ean be fiulved wilh 
ut lou«t UH uuieh luiulitieiiee tut a ilti/,en funteiujitiravy iltiublH vtjtuu 
whieh it luiH been ugreeil tu ureejit a tinal deei.iinn. 

1 take, it that Itubeuj'ierre di»l nut >diuut hiineetf, but that his 
wound WUK ildlifled by Merdu, ehuutiug, ua be MIVH he did, fiolu 
the dour, tmd I thiuk the fuUuwiug jiruee.a uf juamf b uds to that 
ojiiniun u weight whieh no geueraliliea ujiun Kuheajuerre'a ehur- 
aetor eun puauhly uuLweigh. 

Hero in n Imt of the tlueunmuta whieh have ileeided ojiiniim 
upon either aide. 

Firrtt and mimt iiujiurtant the rejiurt uf the dm-tura aent hy tlio 
('onveiitiuu to examine the Wuund when Hubenpierre lay bleeding 
uu the iahle in the 'I’nilerieH. 

iSeeundly, the deelarutiuu uf l)uhie whieh iU'nerte, a year later, 
that he aaw Kulieepimie extended by the table lu'furi' any uno 
eumo in, bafure, ibut ia, the IruupH uf the I'uuvenliun bad thrust 
upon the dour. 

Thirdly, (Julluiu <li8tiuetly etutcH that Merda tired at t’uulhou 
and miuHod liini, and that ll'ibeapimre had laid by his aide befuro 
thu irrupt'um of the truupa u{ the (lonventiun, a pinlul ntid its 
ease hnnight in from the «eleetiun of aimn in the uiijuiniiig ruom. 
It waH with thi« piHtul ease uf auft leather, hhvh tlulluiM, that 
HuboHpiurrei wuh wiping hia wuiiml during the lung huttrs uf Ida 
agony iu tho Tuileriea. 

lyUHtly, there i« Urn deelaraUtm <if Merda himself, nude atune 
little time afUirwardu, that he Hhut at (auithuu nitd mi-ijtetl him, 
and that he thou whut llubeHjuerre, ami with thin deehuutiun in a 
iua«s of thu moHt evident uunumtHe, «ueh uh that In* le.ipt at 
ilohoHpiorro with a great «wurd, and puinting it at hm tiuuat 
aaid, ** There is a God,” 

There are one or twu other deelaratiunH uf les-. impurlunce, 
hut I omit them hocauae they are either uhsulutely irrecumdkhld 
with the facta, or at third hand* 
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Now it is ovulonfc that oor judgment reposes upon two very 
diirm-tmt kiiulH of ovidonco. First, wo Inivo the testimony of men 
morn or loss comionuid to obtain favours from the victors or to 
dofoiul tljo mfmiory of tin) victims, and tending, tlierefore, to give 
a )>articnlur version of their own. Secondly, wo liave a qnasi- 
Rcientilie document into which there could ho no ohjoct for 
introducing su])]iort of one tlu'ory or of the other. It is evident 
from th(^ im-re aspect ol the doctors’ ro]K)rt that it was written 
hurri<‘dly, and from its h'rms that it i)urports to ho nothing hut 
a short, rather cuuvimtioual and confused statement of the nature 
of Ui(% wmiml drawn up in tec.huical language. 

It HO hiippeus Unit nearly all the judgments uiiou that famous 
pislid shot have been hase.d upon ih(i contradictory ovidouco of the 
lirst <'at(^gory, while tlui document, which, so far as I can see, is 
ohviou.sly more ndiahh'., has hetm more or loss neglected. 

If «uie lakes tlu'. pcwsonal evidence offered, one comes to some 
Ruc.h tangle as this ; tlui shot was saiil to have been fired by a 
h(‘arty and irrcHponsihle hoy,^ who had the greatest interest in 
making up tlie story. On the other hand, llourdon, who was there, 
hacked up his claim to a reward, lie also claimed and got hack 
his pistol from the Hotel de Ville whore it hud fallen. lie was 
known to hav(i held a pistol as Im (mt('.re<l the door, and ho fired 
at h'-Hst at Coutlioii, He wove into his declaration the wildest 
gasciuuuling, and instead of making it on the spot, ho waited 
until tins ne-\L day tc appeal fur a reward. Against this you have 
the testiiiuiiiy of a man far inoisi ridiahle, an employd in the Town 
Hall, who a yi-ar later ti^stilicH that ho saw lh)ho8piorro lying 
upon the floor before this hoy and his armed companions oute.rod 
the room. It is plain that on evidence like that no one can make 
tip lludr mind eitlu'.r way, and the only result of it is that while 
the more romantic of historians have inclined to accept Morda’s 
version, it is the more precise who have dofondod the theory of 
Huicidct. 

This latter (’.oncluHion is, however, rondorod uutonahlo, I think, 

^ I hope this liar and hard fighter was of CJascon blood ; but ft la fra- 
possllilo to say HO tiolhiilcly, though lie wa.s certainly aouthern. Ho was 
horn in 177.1, joined the army nflcr Tlmnnidor, wiib promolod from the 
rauka ami ilicd from wouiuIh received at the UeroHina, 8bh Boptember 
iBiu. He was uuluuul of the xat Chuusuuiu at thu limo. 
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by th(' t'vMtMici* tif ihi' iliii'ttir i' W« kiinw tljiit RnlK'spiftj 

hii'l biM'u in ;i kiu'l I'f ib ut tlr 'p i.r tiT ruMut- linit*, wilh I 

It'f! clliiiW lip 'll tlii' t hi I'i Ir.i'ais:' Upi'li lii irf(, li;ill 

till' ri>;hl fiith' "f iiiit t 'W tr hi tlu* uiu4.<\v, aini thf li 

.litlt' Ilf it t'lvvard.i till' il 'iT. Niiw w *1 liml fi. itii tliii iltu’.ln; 

ri'piirt, thdU'.rii thnt rcp'-rt, i i r.ith'-r l•.iIlfu i-'d (;ti Hr. IuVIuh h 
well piiiutf'd iMit), that fli*' prlHT d dui'i’fu'll uf tlin Wtiuiul \v 
fr<ijn thi' luwiT part id" th** hd’i l■i^l•l■k jit-.u' tlui jin.-.n dinvitwari 
•■'hatti'iiiig tlm luwin- iidt jaw and pn-Jiip out, iippanuitly at l 
h.u-k of thf nri'k, for iio huKid wuji fomid in th" \iound. 'I’luui' w 
no umrk of luiriun^ or of powd« r on tho -ikus. 'rim wound w 
aiimll iiiul rhiin, iind tln-ro i'» ti" doiild that tho I'tillct wus tm 
mdcrahly didh'i 1 «h 1 l<y tho hojio. 'Tim iradi-rha-i only to pull 
own light Inuid into iho iiukw.ird p"Uti‘'U roipiiii-d to inllii't «u 
l\ wound upon hiliiMidf if iu>}t'f I it hr po . jS-h' to iipptri’in 
thi' nxtri’ino iiuprohahilil y of u nutn'ii furnii.g ii wrapou iiguii 
UimMi'lf in mifii n I’outortrd go ituri'; rfipmaS-v if thi i urro tlo 
in u luomi'ut of uxfiti'mi'Ut. If tho nhot v\ai rrally tirnl 
Mordii, I’VtM'Vthing in i<xpliiiiifd, t’onnng from tho wholo Irjig 
of a vi'i'v Inrgo puhlir ollirr, it wun ntoro or h-n,n Mpmt, luid liou 
ilni doilorlion at tlm hotio. Tho Woiitid wan mu ill and flrii 
whirh it rortnmly would not havo h.-rn tnuniji fr -m a woapon 
inch or two from tlm fam*, and tinally, that thoro ahould ha 
mark of Inmiing or puwdur upon llm akin, amuna to mo ca 
duiiive. 
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“A," names of Jacobins under, 194 
Abbey of Ht. Wnant, 42 -43 ; i^ivoa 
aoholarshiii Uj KubuHjilorre, 5*; 
(le Huhfiu abbot, of, 112; UoboB- 
pltsrre revi«lts, 156 
AontUnnv, t»f Arras, gfi 57 fbirnot 
rcumlved in, Duo do (ininofi a 
«uoat of, (15 ; of MtU.v:, Kob(;H- 
[ilt^rre’s priao from, 5*^ i 
Audens, failure of UttboHiilerro t.o 
obUdtJ priao of, 50, (m 
Aolora, tlelmle on, 00 
Ais, AroUbiHbop of, IbdieHpiorro 
rejiliefi £0, 79 : Ids protest, on 
(livil t’emstltullon, 115 
Allemand, Huyal reKimeut. desert, 
iHS 

Alliatie.e, of Austria and I’nisnla, 
if.H .jfi9 

Alwaoe, cltdma of finidiil lord* in, 
174 

Anmr, mentioned, 2<;8, 204 
Amaury, ('afd, Hite of Ilreton club, 

Amerioatm, at bar of NhUoiiiiI 
Assembly, Jts;; reaiunbluiie.e of 
Isnai'd to, i6i 

diiefVrt rAjiitUf Kobespierre typical 
of, tj ; aplrltof, 14; tuiniranta of, 
at ; Jltemry intlunnoe in, 50 j 
anti-CatholioIsm of, na 113 
Anglaa, Dola»y d', irs " Dolasy " 
Antoinette, “Maria** 

Ajawtany, of prieata, a!x> 281 
“Appeal to Artesian I’eople,*' 
Itobespierre'a flrat pamphlet, - 
67 


Arms, of Robaspierro family 41, 
and n. 

Arrafl, doncribed, 43-44 ; acatloaiy 
<'f, 5d-S7; Collngo (V, 51 ; Roboh- 
plerro returns to, 53 ; olootlonrf 
in, 67 ; Kobospiorre revisit, h, 156 ; 
anger of, against Ilolaiui, 2x7 
“ArUisian I’ooplo,’' mcc “Appeal*’ 
Artois, province of, doscriimd, 42- 
44 ; debate on taxes of, 100, 107 
Artois, Oomto d’, eniigratt'S, 84 
Assomldy, jce “National," "Legis- 
lative ” 

Andfibrnnd, senator, his anocdoto 
of Mile. llob(‘8pi(mre, 49 n. 

August, loth of, atttiok on palace, 
described, x88~i92; general ef- 
fect of, 193-195, 207 ; oifoot of, 
on Hobospiorro, I95“t97 ; morlnl 
00m memorating, 199 
Augustine Robespierre, youngest 
of family, 49 ; soltolursldp iit 
Louis lo (Jrand, 53; bis death, 
3d3 

An bud, quoted, 80 n,, 192 n. ; 

Cl Iticlsed, 9O n. 

Austria, tee “ Emperor " 

Avignon, nuissaores at, 154; Km- 
peror domumls rcHtoriition of, 174 
Azemti, doputy for Ando, his do- 
Hcriiitlon of xoth of August, 190- 
192 

Uai'TIHM, of Robespierre, 46 
Biirbaronx, attacks Robespierre, 
215 ; ilcseilbod, 234 n. 
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Barnavo, draws np letter for 
Emperor, 169, and n. 

Barr^ro, his early notes on Ilohos- 
piorre, 75 ; attitude on 9th Tlmr- 
midor, 326 ; speeches on loth 
Thermidor, 342, 343 
Bastille, fall of, 83 ; llobospioiTu’s 
comment on, 85 

Boaurnctz, Eobospiorro’s quarrel 
with, 107, and n. 

Boacnval, case of, 90 
Berchony, the colours at, 185 
Bdtlmne, Eobesiiiorro visits, 157 
Ilounumvillo, Minister of War, 235 
Billaud-VaronneH, Eobespiorre op- 
poses, 245 ; threatons Dunton, 
286 ; attitude on 9th Thermitlor^ 
327-328 ; his speech on iotI> 
Thermidor, 338-342 
Biron, defeat of, 185 
Birth, of Eobespierro, 39 
Bishop, tec under separate dij)KOHOH 
and nainos 

Bishops, their protest aj'ainst Civil 
Constitution, 122-124 
Boissy d'Angias, 323 
Bonaparte, see “ Napoleon *’ 
“Bourdon," of Notro Dame, 338 
Bourdon, Leonard, oceiqties Hotel 
do Villo on noth Thorniidor, 
362 

Boyhood, of Eobosidcrro, 50 '53 
Breton oluh, 80, 8i ; origin of 
.Jaoohins, 97 

Brdzu, de, Mirubeau's reply to, 82 
Brloz, 2C4 

Brlssot, at Pesmoiilins’ wedding, 
X24; his power in 1793, 115; 
person dcseribofi, l6() ; <ju«.irel 
with Eobospierre, 168 ; forces 
war, 169; formation of (Jirondin 
ministry, 174-175, prin- 

cipal debate against Eobespierrc, 
213-214 

Brittaniquo, Hotel, Eolands at, 212 
Brittany, In the Eevolutlon, 80 


Bidssart, Eobcspierre’s letters to 
70 n., Hi 84 n. 

Buonarolti, 303 


OAitAnunH, Theresa, Eobospiorro’s 
warrant of arrest of, i;9, 310 
Caen, Bishop of, tee “ f<’aue,het’' 
Cahiers, abstract (pniUty of edu- 
cated, 55 

Camille (les Moulins, gee “Dos- 
moiilins" 

Carnot, family of, 46,47; received 
in Aeademy of Arms, 57; briefs 
Eobespicrre, 63 

Carnnilt, Uobespicrre'H mother, 45 
Garvin, hi'tt Icnien t of Eobespierre's 
family at, 40 ; they leave it for 
Arms, 42 

Catholicism, Uohespierro’s attitude 
lowanis, I ; mid history of 
France, ni 112 ; ami the schism, 

LS,? 15s 

Cnvaigmu', family of, 47 
tlharacter of Uobcspit'rro, 12-18 

27 

CUuulott o Uobesjiierre, 48, and n. ; 
4<>. and n. 

(-'iiaumetle, at King’s trial, 221 222 
Church, C'ambou iir<ipost!d to dis- 
estal'Unh, 224 

Civil Constitution of ch'rgv, 113- 
no; signed by King, t22 
Clergy, tee "(Jjvil." Marriage of, 
Koliejtpierje’s attitude to, 117 
College, of Arras, 51 ; iif Louis la 
(rrand, 5t ; liobe-.pierjo’s life at, 
52 ; King visits, 54 
Commit I ee of I'ublic Safety, formed, 
243 244 ; Eolicnpiofro enters, 
356 257; reipiires tmnf imintion 
of Terror and drags in Eobes- 
pierre, 293; Thtumidur, 325- 

337 

Commons, election of, »t Arra«, 67 ; 
their oath in tho tennis court, 81 ; 
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entry of, Into Kevolution, io 6 ; 
and Mirabeau, 129 
CoraDQune, of loth of August, 197- 
199 ; Robespierre identified with, 
208 ; of ’94, no longer Parisian, 
319, 324; insurrection of, 35S 
aeq. 

Oond 4 , question of, 119 
Condorcet, his view of Robespierre, 

219 

Conspiracy, the, against Robes- 
pierre, 323 

Constitution of 179 * » its break- 
down, 146 

Contract, att “ Social Contract ” 
Convention, first meeting of, 209 
Conzi6, de, bishop of Arras; his 
patronage of Robespierre, 50-51 ; 
gives Robespierre a magistracy 
Cordeliers, club of, 289-290 ; Vieux, 
aee “ Vieux Cordelitr^' 

Courrier de Faria, 219 
Court party, their attempt at re- 
action in October 1789, 91 
Cromwell, Lafayette compared to, 
182 

Crown, intrigues with the enemy, 
149, 169 ; a power of, in early 
part of war, 178 

Danton, family of, 46 ; his flight 
to England, 144, and n. ; his re- 
port from Belgium, 237 ; peril of 
in Dumouriez’ treason, 242-243 ; 
returns to stop the Terror, 277- 
278 ; last interview with Robes- 
pierre, 292 ; death of, 296 
Dauphin, Robespierre’s supposed 
allusion to, 108, and n. 

“ De,” aee under separate names 
Debates, on Civil Constitution, 1 14- 
119; on the war, 161-164; on 
Robespierre’s ascendancy, 212- 
217 ; of 9th Thermidor, 332-349 
Deity, Feast of, 309-310 
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Desmoulins, Camille, at College 
with Robespierre, 52 ; rouses 
Paris in July 17S9, S3; mar- 
riage of, 1 23-1 24 ; attack on 
Brissot, X58 ; Vieux Cordelier, 
278-286 

Dillon, General, his defeat and 
death, 184-185 

Dominicans, offer their convent to 
Radical club, 97 

Dubois-Craned, at siege of Lyons, 
267 ; abandons Robespierre in 
Thermidor, 347 

Dumouriez, described, 170-171 ; 
forces war, 1 74 ; first successes of, 
212; his defeat at Noerwinden, 
241 ; and treason, 242 

Duplay, described, 143 ; Robes- 
pierre enters house of, 143-145 ; 
elected to his section, 202; Robes- 
pierre in house of, in ’94, 300- 
304 ; his farewell to Robespierre, 

330 

Duplay, Eleanor, ace “Eleanor” 

Duplay, Nicholas, 320-321, and n. 


Edict, against refractory priests, 
186 

Education, of Robespierre, 50-54 
Egalitd, execution of, 261 ; patron 
of Brissot, i66‘ 

Eleanor Duplay, betrothed to Robes- 
pierre, 393 ; last walk with, 320 
Elections, of Arras, 67 ; of Robes- 
pierre to Paris, 203-205 
Elector, of Troves, 169 
Emperor, supposed letter of, 169 ; 

war declared against, 174 
English lady, addressed by Robes- 
pierre, 60 

Brcherolles, Mile, d’, 267 


Family, of Robespierre, 40-48 ; 
probably Irish, 46 
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Families, of the Eevolution, 46-47 
Fanatics, nature of, 29-31 
Father of Kohespierre, tee “Maxi- 
milian-Bartholomew ” 

Fauchet, Bishop, 157 

Forn 6 , Bishop, 157 

Fouch6, recalled from Lyons, 311 ; 

conspires, 316, 319 
Fox, inn of, 70 


“ Gallican Chuech ” in possession 
of orders, 124 

Girondins, first appearance, 156- 
157 ; Robespierre’s antagonism 
to, 167 ; attack Robespierre, 181, 
21 r, 217, &c. ; main quarrel of, 
with Mountain, 204-207 ; their 
position in March 1793, 236-238; 
their fall, 250 5 saved by Robes- 
pierre, 265 ; their end, 268 
Gorsas, 218 
Guadet, 172, 182 


Hamel, preface, xiii; quoted, 60 
n., 121 n., 202 n., 219 n. 
Handwriting, of Robespierre, 59, 
and n. 

Hanriot, in 2nd of June, 249 ; in 
Thermidor, 337-341 
Hapsburgs, 168 

Helvetius, his bust broken, 226 
Herbert, power of, 262; his anti- 
Christian movement, 279 ; his 
fall, 290 

Hoche, 304-305, and n. 

“ Eort laloij” 359-^60 

Hotel de Ville, in Thermidor, 350- 

363 

House, of Duplay, see “Duplay”; 
of Robespierres, at Arras, 44 


ISEAED, 159-161 


Jacobins, origin of, 82, 96-98 ; 
Mirabeau’s last speech, 125-127 ; 
scene at, on I7tb of July 1791, 
X41 ; they applaud war, 161 ; 
great debate on war, 164-165 ; 
debate of Brissot and Robespierre 
in, 181-183; last speech of 
Robespierre at, and scene of 8th 
Thermidor, 321-322 ; closed by 
Legendre, 359 

Jews, Robespierre defends, 99 


Keealio, Mademoiselle de, 57, also 
“Madame Robert,” 143 n. 


Lafayette, attack on, in Jacobins, 
132; and Champ de Mars, 140- 
141 ; attempts to save crown, 
179; compared to Cromwell, 
182; exile and end of, 188 
Lally, Tollendal, and his son, 72, 
and n. 

Lebas, attempts to save Robes- 
pierre, 340 ; sacrifices himself, 
349 ; death, 360 
Lebas, Jlls, 349 
Lecointre, a fool, 328 
Legendre, Danton’s friend, shuts 
the Jacobins, 359 

Legislative Assembly, character of, 

147-153 

Lepelletier de St. Fargeau, 89 ; 
his death, 328 

Letters, of Robespierre, to Buissart, 
77-79. 84 ; to Duplay, 156-157, 
“to my constituents” 
Lightning-rod, case of the, 64 
Louchet, decides moment of Robes- 
pierre’s fall, 349 

Louis XVI. , visits Robespierre’s 
college, 53 ; and Mirabeau, 127- 
130 ; flight of, 136-137 ; intrigues 
for foreign aid, 164 ; reads de- 
claration of war, 174 ; a prisoner, 
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192 ; his trial and death, 220- 
232 

Louis le Grand, College of, 51, 

52 

Loustalot, his absurdity, 117 


Maohecoul, origin of Vendean 
War, 240 

Maillard, his appearance at Ver- 
sailles, 91-93 

Mairie, Robespierre handed to 
guard of, 356 
Malesherbea, 231, and n. 

Marat, author of the Massacres of 
September, 202 ; trial of, 247 ; 
death of, 260 

Marie Antoinette, name of Robes- 
pierre’s godmother, 46 n. 

Marie Antoinette, Queen, writes, 
with Barnavo, letter provoking 
war, 169 ; death of, 261 
Marly, forest of, 14 
Marriage, of Robespierre’s parents, 
date of, 39 ; of Robespierre pro- 
posed, 65 ; again proposed with 
Mile. Duplay, 303 
Marseillaise, origin of, 177 
Martin Robespierre, lee “Robes- 
pierre ” 

Mass of Holy Ghost, opens Parlia- 
ment, 74 

Massacres, of September, 202-204 ; 

of Champs do Mars, 143-145 
Maximilian, see “Robespierre” 
Maximilian - Bartholomew, see 
“ Robespierre” 

Maury, Abb 4 , 112-113, and n. 
Modal, see “August” 

Merda, shoots Robespierre, 363 
Mirabeau, voice of, lo; and de 
Br 4 z 4 82 ; Robespierre opposes, 
I20-I2X ; last struggle and death 
of, 124-128 ; bust of, broken, 226 
Miranda, 240-241, and n. 
Monastioism, 113, and n. 
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Monsieur, his reply to decree 
against emigrants, 159, and n. 

“Mouchoir du Prddicateur,” verse 
of Robespierre, 6l 

Mounier, on origin of Jacobins, 97, 
and ». 

Mountain, quarrel of, with Gironde, 
195 ; character of this quarrel, 
205-209; approached by con- 
spirators in Thorrnidor, 323 ; 
abandons Robespierre, 347 

Mountjoie, on origin of Jacobins, 97, 
and n. 


NArOEHON, 284, 291 
Narbonno, i 65 > 17 ° 

National Assembly, its general 
character, 69, &c. ; origin of tho 
term, 75, and n. 

Ncorwindon, defeat of Dumourioz 
at, 240 


OaTOBBn, march on Versailles, 91- 
93 

“ Ophelia,” RohoKpiorro’s verses to 
(probably ICngllsh), Co 
Orleans, see “EgaliW” 


Paeaob, of Versailles, attack on, 
see “ October" ; of Tuillorics, at- 
tack on, see “ August loth " 
Paris, elections of, to Convention, 
203-204 ; attitude of, during 
Thorrnidor, 350, 353, &o. 

PCtion, 134, X37, 160, 258 
Prairinl, law of, 310 
Priests, edict against refractory, 
186 

Protestants, Robespierre defends, 
99 ; see also “ Jows ” 


Rbfoumbbs, general oharaoter of, 
4-5 
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IJt'iiauld, Ouc.ilo, 

Kevdliitioii, gpucratioii ('f, I4"2i , 
(dianu’.l.itr of 3'iiutli iiii 37 5 nature 
()[, 103 -107 

IltibespiciiTt', Kohort <I«i, 4I ; vo.s 
do, 41; Martin do, 42; Muxl- 
milian (Uio oldor), 42 ; Maxi* 
miliaii-iiarLluiliiniow, father of 
UdlKispiorro, 45 ; his death, 4<) 

ihilio..spi(Mro, p(!rsun <if, (V-n ; chnr- 
ue.tiu- of, 13-1S, 

doHOonfc of, 39 4t> i tuillateral 
dose.iuiduntH of, 4S, and u. ; at 
colh'go, 51-52 ; priu'.tises at bar, 
62 (iy i entry into HluteH-tiot^oral, 
(19.75 ; ids first spiandi, yd 77 ; 
jiiina tho liro.ton tUuh, 8u Hi ; 
first fteqimintanoo witli power in 
Ooloher 17H9, 92 -93 1 
,7at',ohitiH on, 96 laS ; first general 
attaokon him in rarliaimmt, usi ; 
quarrel of, will) I5<’uumet'/., 107 ; 
growing popularity of, loH itv) ; 
Ht. Just first inlroduiual to, I2ti ; 
enters tho houseliold <*f Duplay, 
140 -145 ; eliaiauter of ids posi- 
tion during Ijcgislativo, 15a 153; 
revisits native provineo, 156 157 » 
opposes war and lirhmot, l93 , 
iHi-iH 3; is ahsorhod hy I’uria, 
196, 198 ; elee-tod to I’aris, 204 ; 
causes of ids opposition to rivals, 

209 ; and of his later position, 

210 ; great attack iqion, 213 -aiH ; 
Condorcet's description of, 2iy ; 
demands death of the King, 225 ; 
and voles for, 229 ; ontors the 
Comniilteo of I’ublio BaCety, 256- 
257 ; saves the, 73, 265- 266 1 
abandons the Moileratos and 
Dosinoulins, 283-286 ; last dinner 
with Dan ton, 29a ; abamlona 
Dunton, 295 ; his Idolaters in 
Duplay’s liouse, 300-303 ; in tho 
Ifoast of tho Deity, 3o8--309 ; his 
last spcooh, 321--322 ; last morn- 


ing of, 330 ; fatal error of, on 
loth Thertiddiir, 345 ; arrestoil, 
319; joins tho llrvolt, 358; re- 
fuses insun'ei'.tion, 3(12 ; is shot, 
363 ; is gidllotiiied, 365 
Uohuid, Madame, 143, amln., 235 
“ Iliisali," (lO 

Uosii-nudmis, lodge of, at Arras, 45 
KousHeaii, his theory, charae.tor, 
and elTect of, 24 27 
lloHX, communist, 251 n, 

Ht. FAUtJKAtr, tfe. "r,epeiletler" 

Ht. Just, enters Iiito llovolution, 
120’, Ids ttpjteal to the (llrondo 
in tho King's trial, 22H, and n. ; 
enters Domndttee tif Puhlio 
fSafety, 253 ; prepares Kohos- 
pierre’s entry thereto, 256 ; 
Ids report on tho imprisoned 
(tirondiim, 258 ; notes received 
from Uoht'Hpierre in report on 
Danton, 294 ; eslranged from 
Ilohexpleire, 293; during nlglit 
of Hlh Thermidor. 3’»7 ’3‘-i9; 
attempt to save Itohespierro on 
yth Thermidor, 332 334 5 is ar- 
rested, 349 

Huciid (’untiaet, nature of theory 
«f, uH 24 ; lUmaseau'a juunphlot 
on, 25 -27 

TAt.i.iKN, his iidstresa arrwtod, 
31 1 ; attacks Hohesplerre In Tlmr- 
ndiior, 334 

Temple, Itohespierro deputed to 
guard, 203 

Terr<m, lUdHJsplerre’s reluctance to 
face, 256 ; Danton troubled ati 
257 ; Hohesptorro admit*, 370 d 

leqt 

Th6ot, Catherine, 307 
Therasson, prtijHises puhlio meetings 
of the great (.‘ommittee, 26* n. 
Theresa, me *' Uabarru* ” 



INUKX 


3 ''; 


Thiirii't, ill Tlii'iitiitliir, .14H, 

Trovoa, un " Kin-tor " 

Vauikii, in TSu-rniiil.tr, 44 ? 444 
Valfttfit'iimn, ht'sifj^ni, -.*4^ ; fall 
of, ^^‘ 3 ; Hrirs and, j:fi4 
Vi-ndt'O, ri'dii^: of, ij7, -' 4 '' 

Vondoino, riaco, *' I'laro tlra 
I’itllH'S,” iu-, j<il 
Vordun, 3!oj 

Voi'pidand, hin ai-rn-li at Kinj^'a 
trial, 347 ; attitndo in 'nj, 

ajfj ; di'iith of, 4 fiH 
Vi'isaiUfN, U.'Hrfti'H'f ro onlor’*. ; 

ill snittnl to tdin, 71, 05 ♦/> 
r»Vu* ChmifUer, 377, 37H, aK,} aH5, 
aii8 


Sind H d*i*Kj*iflrr<', ^to*} 
of it 4 S J}, il (\ 

Vivn-r, a! d-u-ui-iiii oil tuth Thrr- 
rnidor, 

Voii’o, of Koi-tisti u rK', JO 
WAAfiT, Jr-jt '' Aldtoy” 

Wtif, dri lauifi*-?! of f-Mo.'it, a^'iiin-it 

Anstsui, 174 t'‘s; : tit-tiin-.l Kug 
lar i! anti IloHantI, 444 
Wat If . int- 3 , Jft J 

Wuuj tio. }(i9 rrjdy to tho (Ittivrn 

tSi'tl, iyH 

Yvait tie lloStriii|dflrr«, 41 


